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W ashington. Ju n e 20.—W ash H ilton Is 
as hot as Tophet. H alf of the m em bers of 
Congress are in flannel shirts, and such of 
the women as still rem ain at th eir homes 
here wear th e lightest of sum m er dresses. 
The m ajority of our leading wom en have 
left for their country homes or w atering 
places, and w ithin two weeks th ere will be 
hardly a baker's dozen left to h au n t tho 
galleries of Congress or to hold red-hot re­ 
ceptions in their W ashington houses. 
Quite a num ber of the society leaders are 
now in Europe. Mrs. Justice Field sailed 
June IO w ith Miss Alice Condit Sm ith, who 
is to bo m arried abroad, and she will spend 
the sum m er in England and on the conti­ 
nent. It is some years since site has crossed 
the ocean, and her usual vacations are spent 
in connection w ith Judge Field in travel­ 
ling through the Wost, where th e judge’s 
circuit lies. 
Mrs. Justice Miller is now at her beautitul 
home on Block island, and Justice Blatch- 
, ford and wife h a re left for th eir cottage at 
Newport. 
One of the finest of N ew port's cottages 
. belong to Historian Bancroft, aud th e old 
1 m an will spend the sum m er there. He has 
not been well during the latter p art of the 
season, aud has practically given up his 
literary work. Some of bis best work has 
been done in Newport, and t.ie Redwood 
library is one of the finost historical libra­ 
ries of thfe country. He has a tine rose gar­ 
den at Newport and bis cottage overlooks 
the sea. He takes his fam ily w ith him. and 
his big Germ an servant, H erm ann, will al­ 
ways be by his side, 
Off to C aps M ay. 
Mrs. W anam aker and the girls are at Lin­ 
denhurst, the W anam aker country home, 
near Philadelphia. They will rem ain there 
until July I. when they will go to the W ana­ 
m aker cottage at Cape May. and rem ain 
until the beginning of August. Postm aster 
General W anam aker’s custom has been to 
S 
pend August in Saratoga, and it is proba­ 
te th at the fam ily will rem ain there until 
they are ready to come back th W ashington 
in the fall. 
Mrs. H arrison thoroughly enjoys lier life 
at Cepe May, and th e m ost of th e sum m er 
will be sueut in the cottage there, though 
the President m ay take one or two runs up 
to Deer Park. A private letter from Cane 
May says th a t Baby McKee is growing fat 
under the revivifying air from the sea, and 
the coast seams to suit the young m an quite 
as w ell as th at of the A llegheny m ountains. 
Mine. Romero and the M exican m inister 
will sail for Europe iii July, and they will 
spend tho sum m er abroad. 
Miss lo iter. H.e (laughter of tho million- 
m ure Chicago m erchant who pays 8lo,OOO 
a year for the six m ouths' rent of Blaine’s 
l.ou-e in W arrington has gone to Europe, 
and Aho 
will 
probably be besieged by 
the fortune hunters. Her father is worth 
anyw here nom $5.000,00u to $ 10.000,000, 
and .-ho has more pin money th an aeon- 
g ie,ssm an has salary. Mrs. P elter has gone 
to New York. and the Dupont Circle house 
is closed lor the sum m er. 
f om s of th e D iplom at*. 
The titled diplom ats of the foreign lega­ 
tions are fleeing from W ashington. 
Tho 
T urkish m inister. Mavoreyui Bey. has gone 
t-i Europe. Eir Ju lian I’auncefote. Lady 
I V mice Tote and 
Alias i ’auncefote 
have 
taken a cottage a t M anchester-by-the-Sea, 
MHI will spend tile sum m er in America, 
though they are planning a trip in Europe 
nc a y ar. 
i iie < 'Oreana, both m en and women, have 
engaged Q u a r te r s ac Berkeley borings, ta .. 
and will leave their Jersey cream skins in 
tea m ineral w aters there. ThoCliinese lega­ 
tion at this w riting has not yet left W ash­ 
ington. 
Gen. Ed. Beall has gods to M anchester- 
by tbe-bea. 
Tee wile of senator Stew art of 
Nevada is in Canada. The w ile of Senator 
‘jill Posrce has gone to her home in Dakota 
iud Airs. Blackburn and daughter a le u t 
Lake Como. N. J., where the K entucky 
amatol’ has a cottage. 
Airs. Ingalls and family h are gone back to 
Atchison, and 
have taken possession of 
their m agm iicent establishm ent in th at 
liitle city. T heir house there is surrounded 
by large grounds and they are as m uch in 
th e country as if they were on a farm. 
Hon. Hugh McWniloch. ex-secretary of 
the treasury, will spend the greater part of 
the sum m er on his farm in M aryland, and 
the w ile of Senator .Squire lias taken quar­ 
ters for tho season 
in th e New York 
village where her children are at school, in 
Septem ber she and Miss Squire will go w ith 
the senator to Seattle for a couple of months. 
Air, Kauffman of the W ashington Star has 
lait for Alaska w ith his wife, and Mrs. Ju s­ 
tice W aite and daughter have gone to E u­ 
rope. Mrs. Sherm an is spending more tim e 
th an usual in W ashington, but she will 
6oon leave for her Ohio hom e a t Mansfield. 
where she has a m agnificent establishm ent 
Senator E varts will spend th e greater 
part of the sum m er on his farm in V erm ont 
Ho owns a place near W indsor, the m fik 
produced by w hich co ts. he says, more than 
cham pagne and the butter averages som e­ 
w here about two dollars a pound. Senator 
E varts is one of the largest feeders in public 
life, and be thoroughly enjoys good living. 
His long, thin fram e can take in an alm ost 
unlim ited am ount of terrapin and cham ­ 
pagne. 
Vance’s Paradise. 
Senator E dm unds 
has a very pretty 
country place iii Verm ont, and his home at 
Burlington is high and cool. 
Senator 
Vance of North Carolina has about a 
thousand acres surrounding his country 
place, near Asheville, N. C., and he says he 
woald a thousand tim es rath er go there 
than to W hite Sulphur Springs or Saratoga. 
"The idea of pardise lor m e.” he rem arked 
the other d a y .' is to getdow u a t m y home rn 
the m ountains, where I can throw off my 
coat, stretch m yself under a tree and w atch 
an old nigger plough with a one-eyed mule. 
Ex-Senator Palm er writes mo th a t he in­ 
tends to m ake a tour of the lakes on one of 
his freight steam ers, aud after he returns he 
w ill settle dowu in his log cabin near De­ 
tro it This log cabin contains about six 
rooms and it cost 112,000 to build. Palm er 
has a lot of Jersey cows, the m ilk of which 
costs him fully as muoh as th at of Senator 
Evarts, and his farm ing is one of the luxu­ 
ries of a m illionnaire. He blows up stum ps 
w ith dynam ite, raises fish in a pond kept 
E 
resh by asteam engine pum ping w ater into 
t. and entertains magnificently. He calls 
limself a pioneer, and his hom e is ficti­ 
tiously dubbed Font Hill. because, he says, 
there is no fountain and no hill connected 
w ith it. 
W a sh in g to n 's Suburbs. 
D uring the last five years our leading 
statesm en have been paying attention to 
W ashington suburban developm ent, aud 
now not a few of the senators own farm s 
aud lots near th e capital. Outside of tim 
city the clim ate of the D istrict of Columbia 
Is about the sam e as that. of Ohio. with tho 
difference th a t we have here more of a 
breeze, and our great m en are learning th at 
they can 
just 
as well 
have a coun­ 
try home 
as near their 6eat of work 
as several hundred milos from it. Air. 
W hitney started the 
fashion when he 
bought Grasslands for som ething like $30,- 
000 and m ade $75,000 out of it during his 
term of office. Don Cameron bought the 
oilier day §42.000 w orth 
of suburban 
property and Sherm an and Blaine, ex-Sena- 
tor Kellogg and a dozen other prom inent 
m en own more or less suburban land. The 
good speculation which President Cleve­ 
land made in Oak View is well known. He 
paid less than §.T0.000 for the place and 
sold it a t $ 100,000 profit. D uring his adm in­ 
istration 
the 
roads 
surrounding 
his 
property, 
and 
throughout 
the 
whole 
suburban part of the district were piked 
aud otherwise improved, ansi the suburban 
drives of W ashington are now fleer than 
those of any other city in the country. This 
im provem ent has shot tho price of lauds 
from $5u0 an acre up to from §1000 to 
$5000 an acre, and all abeut the President’s 
hom e laud is selling at 25 cents and up­ 
w ards per foot. A square foot is a m ighty 
sm all am ount of land, and 25 cents a toot 
m eans in the neighborhood of $10,000 an 
acre- 
. 
,, . 
The prospect now seems to be th at a great 
s u b u r b a n grow th will spring u p along the 
upper Potomac. 
The Baltim ore & Ohio 
railroad, during the past m onth, lias paid 
§80,000 for 60 acres on the Maryland side. 
facing the Virginia hills, w ithin about three 
m iles of Georgetown, and th e probability is 
th at a railroad will run from W ashington to 
Cum berland on the bed of the old canal. 
This Will bring some of the moat pictur­ 


esque country in the U nited States w ithin 
easy access of W ashington, and already the 
ground is being plotted and lots are being 
sold In this region. 
Two Ohio m en have bought one of the 
m ost picturesque plots just below Cabin 
Jo h n ’s bridge, and nave called their suburo 
"Glen Echo.” 
They 
have already con­ 
structed a $20,000 rustic restaurant here, 
w hich is to be taken charge of bv Mr. Page, 
the man who feeds tho louted States sena­ 
tors at the capitol, and this will probably 
b a th e great driving resort of the coming 
season. An electric road is now running 
alm ost to Tenallvtown, past Oak View. and 
there is a botel there which is largely pat­ 
ronized by senators. 
M o n e y - S in k in g W o m e n . 
Of course a good deal of money is boing 
m ade in W ashington out of this suburban 
property, and we have a lot of women here 
who m ake loads of money out of real estate. 
Mrs. Patten, the wife of the California m il­ 
lionnaire, added m aterially to her fortune 
in this way before she died. and there are a 
num ber of other society ladies who specu­ 
late in houses and lots on the sly. Not a 
few of the fortunes of W ashington are 
founded on real estate, and a large part of 
til at left by Corcoran comes from the rise of 
W ashington property. 
One of the most aristocratic fam ilies in 
the northw est section dates Its origin back 
to a lot which the grandfather of the high- 
toned young ladies of today owned. This 
grandfather was a butcher, and he had a 
very pretty daughter whom the cook of Sir 
d ia rie s V aughn 
the B ritish m inister to 
tile 
U nited 
Stales 
a decade 
or 
so 
ago. 
saw 
and 
fell 
in 
love 
with. 
W hen Vaughn went back *o E ugland tho 
cook rem ained and iuarriod tile daughter 
of the butcher. Tile butcher died leaving 
his lot. which was sold a t an enorm ous 
figure, and Which formed the foundation of 
tlietbresent fam ily’s fortune. 
Not long ago the butcher's daughter took 
it upon herself to criticise tho admission of 
the daughters of a poor but blue-blooded 
naval officer into W ashington society, In 
speaking to one of the m ost refined ladies 
of W ashington about it. she said: "W hat 
an idea 
Mrs. Blank. 
I don’t think we 
ought to adm it theso people to our circle. 
W allin g to n society is grow ing so common, 
and we really m ust draw the line some- 


"Yes,” replied 
the lady sarcastically, 
“th at may be true, but where sball we 
draw the line, at the sirloin or the tender­ 
loin?” 
■What H o ard C o ati. 
Quite a num ber of W ashington women 
have m ade m oney in keeping boarders. 
T here is onfe w ithin a few blocks of the 
W hite House who owns tw o houses worth 
at least $40 OOO, th e whole of which she 
has m ade out of congressm en’s stom achs, 
aud I know another who boards govern­ 
m ent clerks, 
and clears $2000 a vear. 
A nother woman wha is known som ewhat as 
a tem perance advocate keeps a big hotel 
here, and another has three houses lilied 
w ith all kinds of officials from cabinet 
m inisters to treasury 
clerks. t?ne 
has 
different rates according to rank, and tile 
senator pays §25 a m onth for w hat the rep­ 
resentative gets for §22.50. and which the 
clerk gets for $20. She lias a negro steward. 
and he is such a good caterer th a t lie is said 
to receive $1200 a year for his services. 
Furnished rooms bring very high rates in 
W ashington. Y'ou canuot get any kind of a 
room in the better part of the city for less 
than $20 nor m onth, arid suites of two 
roo na range from $40 up to several hundred 
dollars. 
It used to be th at a congressm an had to 
pay at least §100 a m onth for any kind of 
room ing accommodations, but the big flats 
which have lately sprung up in W ashington, 
reduced the prices of rooms, and the room- 
renting women of tho capital are not m ak­ 
ing so m uch. Quite a num ber of women 
m ake money here by catering and there is 
a little French lady. Mme. Demonot, who 
has macle a 
fortune 
by furnishing ice 
cream s for W hite House dinners and who 
has turnished cleam and confectionery for 
all Hie presidents back to Buchanan. She 
is a dark-faced little old lady. w ith eyes as 
bright as those of any business woman of 
France, and she understands how to charge 
high prices and get them . 
T s 'p e w r tte r ’• T a lk . 
Some of the prettiest girls in W ashington 
are typew riters. They are num bered by 
th e thousands, and they are the most ex­ 
pert of their kind in the United States. The 
g reater part of th e typew riting of tho de­ 
partm ents is done by them , and scores of 
them have offices and take in work from 
congressmen, lobbyists, claim ants and at­ 
torneys. They come from all parts of the 
country, and I am told th a t there are 1500 
who m ake a living outside of th a t given 
through the civil service by Uncle Sam. 
I chatted w ith one of these yesterday 
about ber business. She said: 
■'Of course I like it. I get more pay here 
than I could get iii New York. I’hiladelphia 
or Chicago, aud I rn ake enough to buy a lot 
now aud then. I was offered a $1200 clerk­ 
ship in the treasury a few m onths ago and I 
would not tak e it 
le a n m ake more out­ 
side, and I would not havo the life ground 
out by the governm ent m achine, nor will I 
let oue of those sm irky chiefs boss me 
around. 
I have a num ber of coniressm en whose 
correspondence I attend ta They come 
here in the m orning and dictate their work 
in shorthand, and I often go to the office of a 
senator orhiscoinm ittoe-room at tho Capitol 
when there is a big job on hand. Of course 
I get big p ri es for such labor, and I have 
often received $1 an hour. Senator Stan­ 
ford pays the highest prices and he often 
employs typewriters. Such copying as lo o 
I get paid for by the folio of IOO words, 
and the average rato p aid here is docents 
per 10OO words. 
I som etim es do work for 
reporters, and I once had an arrangem ent 
with Amos Cum ings togive hun three hours 
every evening. He dictated directly to the 
typew riter, and ho paid mo $20 a week. 
Miss G r u n d y , J r. 


$2 F O R W IN D IN G A W A T C H , 


T h a t is W h a t it C ost S e n a to r F a r ­ 
w ell of Illin o is. 
Senator Farw ell had a little joke p u to n 
him not long ago. says tho Chicago Herald, 
and, though it cost him a $2 bill, he sm iled 
grim ly and took it all in good part. 
The senator has for years em ployed a cer­ 
tain jeweller to clean aud repair his w atch 
w hen it needs attention. His nam e is Hoef- 
ner. and the senator has the fullest confi­ 
dence in him. 
The senator some tim e ago 
took his watch to Hoefner and was told to 
leave it tor a few days. He did so. and when 
lie w ent for it and asked tho expense he 
was told the bill was $5. 
He paid it, and about a m onth lator he 
thought there was som ething wrong w ith it 
again. 
Again he took it to the artist and 
'left i t W hen he called for it the w atch­ 
m aker told him the expense this tim e was 
$2."How is th a t? ’’ queried the senator. "Y'ou 
charged m e $5 before and odIv $2 n o w ; you 
probably stuck me for $3 too m uch last 
tim e, didn’t you . ” 
•’( lh. no,’’ said H oefner; "there was a dif­ 
ference in the jobs 
The w atch only neoded 
winding this tim e.” 


AET IN DRUSS. 


Some 


grieves somebody—ob, y e s -b u t them is all 
the variety of shades innum erable la tho 
cloud ta n k s; the crude result of putting 
those three bold colors together in a dress 
needs no discussion. 
Different fabrics of the sam e color, as 
C o m n l e x i o n s 
v e r s u s ' olive velvet amt olive silk. th at m atch per- 
t 
I fectly by day. are often out of harm ony by 
Some Colors. 


Shades and Tints Btceming to Blondes 


and B ruiettfs. 


What tho Ineffective Type of Woman 
May Not Wear. 
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S W E E T H E A R T T O S U IT . 


R e ad 
T h is , 
B oys, an d 
Y ou 
W ill 
K n o w W h a t’a W h a t. 
W hat kind of a sw eetheart does a girl like 
best? 
One th at can beat her at tennis. 
One th a t comes round hot evenings, sits 
on th e doorsteps and responds to all the 
cute little bints she gives about soda and 
ice cream. 
One th a t never drops in unexpectedly. 
One th at never m akes her jealous. 
One th at always lifts his hat to her. 
Oue th at tells lier she looks just too sweet 
for anything in her new spring suit. 
A B eauty Crank. 


J o h n B u ll’s C ensus. 
[Chicago Tribune.J 
"You seem to have considerable trouble 
in taking the census in this country,” said 
E. E. Y’incent of Loudon last evening. 
"Yrou should have tried the system in vogue 
in Hie old country. 
W hile it is the most 
accurate it is also the m ost simple. 
Blanks 
are delivered at every house, office, botel 
and building th at is occupied, instructions 
as to tilling out the list accom panying tho 
blanks, which are delivered by policemen 
fam iliar w ith the different locations. lr is 
ordered th a t between 11 and 12 o’clock th at 
night a blank shall be m ade out for every 
person under the roof a t th a t time. N ext 
m orning tho blanks are returned, and the 
census lias been taken. At the hour desig­ 
nated m ost of Hie people are under some 
roof. Those who work at night are taken at 
th eir offices, and their fam ilies are taken at 
home. Feoplo are taken w herever they hap­ 
pen to be at th at hour. Then they are cau­ 
tioned not to be enum erated again. Few 
errors are made, the work is easy and the 
expense hardly anything.” 


How to Go U p sta irs. 
Women doctors say, and m any women 
prove it in practice, th a t by going upstairs 
slowly, with the fo o t-h eel and toe alike— 
ru t firm ly on each stair, on® may arrive at 
the top of four flights of stairs really rested, 
instead of gasping for breath, as when one 
runs u p sta irs Going upstairs is a good form 
of exercise, if one goes a t it in the right 
way to get Its benefits. 


evidence, 
ingenuity may 
aro of inartistic 
or 
of 
a 
woman who 


HE fit of a Felix and 
th e style of a goddess 
cannot atone for in­ 
harm onious coloring 
in dress. 
A well-pro- 
p o r t i o n e d , w e ll- 
m oulded 
figure 
is 
hardly disguised by 
an ill-fitting garm ent; 
the cheapest fabric 
m ay be m ade. by dint 
of good 
taste 
and 
m ach skill, to look 
far less hum ble than 
it is in reality, but a 
dress of an unbecom ­ 
ing color is bluntly in 


rem odel garm ents th at 
design 
in them selves. 
style 
not 
suited 
to 
the 
is to wear them , but lrom 


the costum e of an unbecom ing color there 
is no redress. How im portant a step it is. 
then, in purchasing m aterials tor a suit for 
any occasion, th at a becom ing color should 
be chosen, and not only should th e hat, 
jacket and dress answ er this test of becom­ 
ingness each in itself, but all throe should 
be. if not of the same color, then of colors 
th at are in sym pathy w ith each other. 
B ut preaching is one thing, and practice. 
oh, practice! 
T here is no need to say w hat the practice 
is, it speaks for itself. 
W omen are not skilful in selecting becom­ 
ing colors in dress. Few, com paratively, 
ever give tho subject of color iu dress a 
thought. 
Is it new. stylish? Docs it fit? These 
questions are asked unendingly, hut is it a 
becoming color or com bination of colors? 
T hat is a phase of the dress question th a t is 
suffered to slum ber in desuetude by no 
m eans innocuous. 
Very m any have no "eye for color," but 
more people think tho question of color to 
be m erely an item of the prevailing fashion; 
they wear the shade th a t is m ost in vogue, 
regardless of w hether it becomes them ill 
or well. The spectacle of a wom an w ith 
double chin, blowsy reddish skin, faded 
blue eyes and dull brown hair, in a bonnet 
of some yellow stuff beshirred. and w ith 
gay flowers bedecked, is lam eutaoie. 
This very woman sat in a car on a street 
th at shall be nam eless a few days ago. ta lk ­ 
ing over the ' styles’’ in m illinery w ith a 
long-sufferiDc acquaintance, th a t was plain 
to be seen. Tho w hat "shall I get for a 
bonnet” query cam e at last. and the I. s. a. 
said w ith a heaven-born courage: 
"Do you kuow I don’t th in k you should 
ever wear yellow!” 
“Oh, w hat difference about the color so 
th at 
it’s pretty.” 
was the im perturba­ 
ble response from tile expensively and ugly 
gowned and bonneted woman. 
D isheartening, yes. it is. But there he 
wiser if ju st as ugly costumed m ortals, who 
would do better if they could in tho line of 
attiring them selves m colors th a t swear 
neither at the w earer nor at each other, and 
all such as will can. 
From season to season some one color is 
prom inently fashionable. 
Now it is gray, 
again heliotrope, tiien Indian red and so 
on; out beware, beware of a color th at in 
your particular case has nothing to recom ­ 
m end it but its favor w ith fashion. 
Do not neutralize all your otherw ise well- 
directed efforts to look your best bv appear­ 
ing in a color th at m akes your Hair duller, 
your skin redder, or your already too corpu­ 
lent figure bigger still in effect 
And how are you to know? Why, try the 
effect of colors you wish to wear about your 
face as you tried the buttercups in mud-pie 
days to see w hether you "loved butter.” 
Une’s eyes may be taught by precept and 
good exam ple to an astonishing degree of 
aptness. 
By procept— learning the pare 
fact* of the relations of colors, and by ex­ 
am p le-stu d y in g good example* of artistic 
coloring. 
W ell-dressed people, pictures ou canvas, 
both are im proving upon the m ind’s eye. 
but before you can t e sure perhaps w hether 
th e picture in oils or silks is one of m erit 
you can learn from natural coloring w ith­ 
out fear of being misled. 
N ature has been patiently lim ning one 
lesson after another before our eyes with 
but little effect upon m ost of us, it m ust be 
said. 
T ake the discordant elem ent of a 
nam ing red dress or parasol th at offend* us 
now and again. W hen do wo get flaming 
red skies? Not at midday, certainly. 
It is when the shadows are at hand to 
soften the brilliancy, 
A gay, red gown has its fascination for a 


house gown, for assem bly gown if tho 
charm s of the w earer are sufficient to stand 
the contrast under gas light, and this is but 
rarely, but a bright red dross, aud a bright 
red .shade under a glaring sun are atrocious. 
A red um brella in a gray rainy day, away 
froui red bricks is rath er pretty. 
A rich red'costume on a snowy day is very 
pretty, hut not in July. W hoover wears red 
on the street in sum m er should m ercifully 
tone it down by com bining it witli some 
quieter color, and even then it Is not easy to 
ad 


gaslight and vice versa, hence, if they aro 
to be worn in the evenim r.it is well to m ake 
sure th a t they mali h then. 
A green and yellow dress suggests nothing 
very beautiful: we raroly ever see a hand- , 
some green and yellow costume, vet "(lie 
gleam of yellow pum pkins in a green field’ 
we are never done hearing called a charm ­ 
ing effect 
Well. but it’s Hie proportion as 
woll as com bination th at is pleasing. And 
th e green is not a staring green and tho 
yellow but one tint, tbrougliout- 
The green of holds at hai'vent tim e has a 
yellow tinge, and following out the sug­ 
gestions that tim field makes. and. given a 
rich green velvet or faced cloth or silk.with 
yellow in due prportion introduced, and the 
eff ect is a handsom e one. 
A brown-green wool, w ith yellow bows 
or gim p. or whatever, is not to the purpose, 
hut a deep green dinner dress of velvet, 
w ith gloam ing topaz jewels for the needed 
note of color has in it tho m aterial for a 
haiuKoina toilet. 
Harmony, harm ony, 
harm ony, i* the 
story nature tells. Southern saies are not 
seen over N orthern landscapes. 
W hat is 
becom ing in dress for tho (Banish m aiden 
is out of place on tho native of British 
Columbia. 
"Glorious green fields and gorgeous blos­ 
som s,’’ says Hie woman in the yellow bon­ 
net, just lier#, “may be all very well, but 
how would a grass green dross trim m ed 
w ith all th© colors of tho rainbow look?” 
Stop a mom ent and see. A field of grass is 
never un exnanso of solid color. 
There is kina: s a delicate bloom of gray, 
purple or yellow on Hie green. Tho gor­ 
geous blossoms th at grow wild there are Bot 
RO m any bits of bard prim ary colors. The 
subtile gradations in tints, the delicate h ar­ 
mony of tones, are too m ysterious to bo 
woven in all wool at so much a yard. No. a 
green dress mav not bo prettily decorated 
w ith red. yellow and bins frills, but. as you 
very woll know. flower colors woven in 
tapestry bands trim a green gown very 
artistically. 
Dame N ature uses brilliant 
hues to adorn tho broad expanse of more 
som bre color, and the same effect is beauti­ 
ful sn dress. It is to be bad only by th in k ­ 
ing out and working toward the sam e 
exquisite harmony. 
W here bright colors are unbecom ing in 
tho mass. and they usually aro to all but 
pretty children, or wiiore vile surroundings 
can be arranged with Special reference to 
the brilliant garb, they may be introduced 
into a costume as already suggested in the 
shapo of jewels or embroidery. 
Needlework, better than any other m e­ 
dium . perhaps, may be utilized to introduce 
charm ing color effects. 
A single note of 
color Is som etim es all that is needed to give 
accent to tho costume. T hedaiuty m aiden 
who figures in fiction "clad in a sim ple 
gray gown, relieved by a single glowing 
dam ask rose" (In her Lair tf tho author is a 
man. in her licit if th# author is a woman),is 
not unknown in real life. 
A pretty picture she makes, too. providing 
she has the "lear roso-tinted skin th at looks 
well in colorless tints. 
But gray hair and skin th at has lost the 
freshness of youth do not look well above 
gray hues, or in dull, lifeless shades of any 
color. 
Such com plexions-so often the accom- 
p aeim entof m ature y e a rs -will find colors 
m ost becoming that suggest a toning down 
of brilliancy, such as reds th at suggest pur­ 
ples 
purples th at suggest russets, and 
shades of th at sort where there appears to 
be a bloom over the dom inant color. 
A young woman witli prem aturely gray 
hair. luxuriant and wavy, with a good deal 
of color in lier fair skin, looks well in a 
silver-gray dress, with a cluster of pink 
roses at the corsage th a t m atch those in her 
cheek*, hut the tired-looking old lady, w ith 
thin, gray or yellowish w hite hair, with 
sunken cheeks and not a vestige of color in 
her face, looks like a w raith in a gray gown. 
She needs a w arm prune or pluui-colored 
costume. 
* 
Those with dark hair and fair skins may 
wear reds, and deep reds are often becom­ 
ing to flaxen haired children, aud to light- 
complexioned older people, but only w hen 
the skin is exceedingly fair. 
A dull complexion needs lighting up. but 
it m ust not be put in too great a glare. Very 
light and very dark colors are less trying 
than m edium shades to m ost complexions, 
and the dull complexion usually finds a 
coml ii nation of colors more becoming than 
a single color. Sw arthy and sallow skins 
may wear deep reds th at aro nob. not dud 
in color: also neutral shades witli a bit of 
rich color here and there, but dull browns, 
greens and yellows never. 
MHW 
Persons with reddish gold hair and bino 
or gray eyes look wonderfully well in rich, 
warm browns 
Those with golden hair in­ 
clining tow ard flaxen, and very fair skins, 
find greens w ith yellowish tints, peachy 
purples and plum shades becoming. 
Those w ith very pale skin, w ith a deli­ 
cate bloom of pink in th e cheek* and dark 
hair m ay wear, pale pinks; to all others it is 
an 
exceedingly trying color. 
D elicate 
skins with light hair look well in pale blues 
and greens, if the eves are not dull. 
Brown-haired women, w ith high color, 


Fia. nr. 


forgive it upon any one but the young an 
pretty m aidens who may dare much. 
On a gray. sandy beach, in an expanse of 
green meadow, upon a coaching parade, th© 
touch of brilliant color is not amiss, w ith 
___ 
rn _ 
all distance Ie lend enchantm ent, but not so m g gil l is som ething abnorm al, to ,udg« 


usually look well in golden brown, and in 
pale green and m any blue shade-, but none 
of these tints aro becoming to sallow skins. 
The latter need, as already suggested, deep, 
rich colors, a* plum prune, etc., th at seem 
to be two shades subtly blended in one. 
It is not possible to lay down an inflexi­ 
ble code of colors th at one may and may 
not wear, for complexions are alm ost a* 
m any a* people 
W hat suits light hair and 
a florid skin does not suit dark hair and a 
sim ilar skin, etc., etc. 
This much can be used for a foundation 
rule; Not all colors are equally becoming. 
Ju st w hat com bination oue offers in her 
own person she m ost of necessity figure out 
for herself. 
Know tliat costumes charm ing in them 
selves are robbed of their becomingness if 
their color or colors are unsuited to the 
w earer's complexion, and then before pick­ 
ing nut m aterial for any part of a costume, 
learn by studying yourself w hether your 
skin is light or dark, and clear or dull, and 
the same of hair and eyes. and w hat effect 
tile combination of skin, hair and eyes pro­ 
duces as a whole, and thus w hether the 
complexion should be toned down or up. 
A bonnet like the initial illustration can 
be becoming or unbecom ing according to 
w hether the face trim m ing is of the right 
or wrong color, So w ith the picturesque 
hat given In Fig, I. The upper part of the 
hat is not soiniportant. but the brim-facing 
musf look well next the face, or tne effect 
of tho hat is spoiled. 
lf the ineffective type of woman will wear 
a gray sow * and bonnet then let the bonnet 
have a face puffing of ruby velvet, and the 
dress a plastron and tablier of the same. 
A person who found the gown in Fig. 2 
unbecoming, if of one tone throughout 
could m ake it another dress in effect and 
point of becomingness by having the folded 
corsage and plain tatiher front of a color 
ttiat suited bor eyes, skin and hair. 
The tired motile;', who is glad to get any­ 
thing to m ake up tor ber children "w ithout 
bothering her head” about the color or tex­ 
ture. so th at it * wcais.” m ay be excused, if 
auy one may, for thinking beauty and 
utility in dress incom patible. 
But these qualities really exist in the ut­ 
m ost harm ony side by side. 
It takes ne 
longer to m ake a sim ple pretty dress than 
to m ake an ugly sim ple one. and not so long 
as to m ake an ugly com plicated one. and 
because a child 13 a chih) it is none the less 
cruel to m ane her a guy for her playfellows 
because of tier bide ms attire. 
Tho extrem e lengili of figure of a grow- 


at close range. 
Violent contrasts in brilliant colors are 
usually out of place in dress. Orange and 
purple and em erald, sunset skies, etc,, 


from the infrequency of designs th a t suit it, 
but it is common enough in real life. 
Fig. a shows a pretty model for a frock 
for such a figure, aud if the £irl wi^p is to 


w ear this dress has red hair and a freckled 
face let the dress be brown rather than 
blue, or if she is pale, w ith very light 
brown hair and light eves let it be a warm 
prune or rich claret shade, not black and 
w hite mixed good*, or 
a lem on-tinted 
ground with brown figure* on it. 
In these days of ever so many colors, 
shades and tints in dry goods of all sorts 
there is 110 excuse for inartistic coloring In 
dress. 
Buy garm ents th at are to be of a 
solid color, of some shade undoubtedly be 
com ing and in com bination dresses, cloaks 
and headwear have the color th at suits the 
w earer best above and below her face, nut­ 
ting the most trying color farther away. 
DINAH Sturgis. 


M O U N T A IN G O N E . 


O ne of S h astu ’s P e a k s D isa p p e a rs in 
A ncient. C ra te r. 
N ew York, June 17.—A special from 
Redding, Col., says one of the peaks of Mu 
Shasta has disappeared and th a t its absence 
from view has created some anxiety. 
The top appears to h a io been cut short 
off. and to have fallen into the crater below, 
the depths of winch have never been pene­ 
trated by tho eye of m an. It is thought 
th a t the absence of this old landm ark may 
indicate further dem onstrations of a vol 
canic nature. Fire has long been know to 
exist in tho crater, 


A G A M E O F D O M IN O E S . 


AFTER DIPLOMA, WHAT? 


Road to Success for College 
Graduates, 


P o in lid Ont by fl$n. B. F. B u tler, M n 


W anam aker, Gov. Cam pbell, 


Ex-Mayor Hewitt, Richard W. Gilder, 
0. P. Huntington and Others. 


M ors T h a n 2000 L iv in g D escen d an ts. 
[Galveston News.] 
P arkersburg 
(W. Va.) special.—Perhaps 
the m ost rem arkable fam ily and the largest 
in the country is th a t of Mrs. A. Rousch of 
L etart, O.. «5 m iles below this city. On 
Thursday Mrs. Rousch celebrated her 103d 
birthday at her old home, with l l of her 
brothers, sisters, etheir husbands or wive* 
and grandchildren around her. Mrs. Rousch 
enjoys excellent health and mav live mr ny 
years. 
H er living 
descendants num ber 
2000 persons. She takes long walks daily, 
is of cheerful disposition and is very fond 
of children. 


G irls, W h y N o t W e a r W im ples? 
Really th e only mode or article of dress 
ancient or prehistoric th at is not duplicated 
in fashionable modern costumes is the 
wimple of Chaucer's tim e, seen in Hie habit 
of the religious# today. Why c m not some 
dem ure, nun-faced m aiden adopt this be­ 
coming accessory and m ake it fashionable? 
It is very becoming. Folds of gauzy w hite 
m aterial should form a dainty ooif and en­ 
circle the slender throat from ear to shoul­ 
der. Ju st im agine, girls, any thing more 
enchanting. 


I t s In tro d u c tio n bv M onks C o m m itted 
to S o litary C o nfinem ent. 
'll C ourrirro Nationals.) 
Two monks who had been com m itted to a 
lengthy seclusion contrived to beguile the 
dreary hours of their confinem ent w ithout 
breaking Bio rule of silence by showing 
each other small flat stones m arked w ith j 
black dots. 
By a preconcerted arrange- j 
m in t the winner would inform tho other of j 
his victory by repeating in an undertone tho j 
first lino of the vesper prayer. 
In process of time tho two m onks m anaged | 
to com plete the set of stones, aud to perfect 
the rules of tho game, so th a t when their 
term of incarceration had expired the gam e 
was general ly adopted by all tho im pales of 
the convent as a lawful pastime. It very 
soon spread from town to town, and became 
popular in Italy, aud Hie first line of til© 
vespers wai reduced to tho siugle word 
domino, by which the sam e liassinco been 
known, 


K E A L R A IN B O W M U S IC 


R e n d e re d by S p e c tra l R a y s F a llin g 
on S ilk or vV00!. 
Recently a wonderful discovery has been 
m ade, says tho Court Journal. A beam of 
sunlight is made to pass through a prism so 
as to produce w hat is called tho solar 
spectrum or rainbow. 
The disk i 
turned and the colored light 
of the rainbow is tuado to break through it. 
Now, place tho ear to tho vessel contain­ 
ing the silk, wool or other m aterial. 
Ab tile colored lights of the spectrum fall 
upon it sounds will be given by different 
parte of Bio spectrum , and there will be 
silence in other parts. 
For instance, if the vessel contains red 
worsted and Hie green light (lashes upon it 
loud sounds will ne given. 
Only feeblesounds will bo heard when the 
red and bino parts of tho rainbow fall upon 
tho vessel, and other colors m ake no sound 
at all. 
Green silk gives sound best in red light. 
Every kind of m aterial gives more or less 
sound iii different colors and utters no 
sound in others, 


H A N D Y M AN T O H A V E A R O U N D . 


T h a c k e ra y 's* Id e a of a N o v e list’s A s­ 
sista n t. 
Thackeray answered the accusation th at 
D um as did not w rite all his own works by 
asking: 
"Does not the chief cook have aides under 
him ? Did not Rubens’ pum ls paint on iiis 
canvases?’’ 
’I ben—it is m one ol tho most delightful 
passages of th e always delightful "Round­ 
about P apers”—he declares th a t he him self 
would like a com petent, respectable and 
rapid clerk, to whom be m ight say: 
"Mr. Jonos, if you please, the archbishop 
m ust die this m orning in about (ive rages. 
Turn to article 'Dropsy’ (or w hat you will) 
in Encyclopedia. Take carn there are no 
medical blunders in his death. Group ills 
daughters, physicians and chaplains round 
him. 
In W ales’ ‘London.’ letter B. third 
shelf, you will find an account of Lam beth 
and some prints of Hie place. Color it with 
local coloring. The daughter will come 
down and speak to her lover iii his wherry 
at Lam betli stairs,” 
"Jones (an intelligent youuc man) exam ­ 
inee the m edical, historical, topographical 
book* necessary; his chiel points out to him 
iii Jerem y Taylor (fob Loudon. ludclv.) a 
few rem arks such as befit a dear old arch­ 
bishop departing th is life 
When I come 
back to dress for dinner tho archbishop is 
dirnl on m y table in five pages; medicine, 
topography, theology, all light, aud Jones 
has gono hom e to his family some hours.” 
Tins was T hackeray’s whimsical suggest­ 
ion ; but if he had ventured to adopt it him ­ 
self, I fear we should have been able to dis­ 
tinguish the ’prentice band from tho lino, 
round sweep of tho master. 


T h e R e scu e of E m in P ash a. 
[Lire.] 
Owing to a delay in the m ails on the Urn 
gagi and Mbawa N orthern railroad the fol­ 
lowing from Lifo’s African correspondent 
has just com e to hand. It ia, however, the 
first authentic report of the m eeting of Em in 
and Stanley. 
Mr. Stanley approached Em in’s headquar­ 
ters about 8 o’clock in Hie afternoon softly 
whistling “L ittle Annie Rooney. ” Ho rapped 
at the door of E m in’s tent aud Em in him ­ 
self answered th© summons. 
“How do you do, E m in?” said Stanley. 
"I beg your pardon,” said Emin. "You 
have the advantage of me.” 
"I am H enry M. Stanley —” 
"I don’t care. 
I don't want any subscrip­ 
tion books, and I read T h e Dark C ontinent’ 
a long tim e ago.” 
"B ut I have come to rescue you.” 
"I don’t w ant to be rescued. ’ 
"W ell, you’ve got to bo rescued. P uton 
your coat and come along.” 


O ran g e B lossom s and B rides, 
[D ry Goods C hronicle.) 
Saracen brides were the first to wear 
orange blossoms and oceasionllv the same 
em blem has been worn by European brides 
ever since the tim e of the Crusades but the 
general adoption of w reaths of orange blos­ 
soms for brides is com paratively a modern 
practice, due especially to tho recent taste 
.or flower language. I ho subject, of bridal 
decorations bainie m ade a study, and the 
orause flower being feund suitable, from 
the use m ade of it by the ancient Saracens. 
it was introduced by modistes as a fit orna­ 
m ent for brides. I be notion once planted 
soon becam e a custom, now very general. 
adopted bv all brides who study the con­ 
ventions of society and follow the accepted 
fashions. 


B u tto n W o rk e rs E n o u g h fo r All. 
(Galveston News.] 
A F ort Scott bachelor has invented a but- 
ton-hole w orker, but it is Baid to do very 
poor work. The bachelor has a successful 
button and everything else on earth to 
m ake life a how ling success except a but­ 
tonhole workor. 
Ho has tried to wear un­ 
worked button holes a foot long aud bas 
also tried safety pins; but nothing can sup­ 
ply the need of a button-bole worker. Ah, 
unhappy m an! 
There is a buttonhole 
worker for thee. Thoro is one for every son 
of Adam. 
Why will you stiffen your neck 
and stand out against fate? 


HAT should a college 
graduate of today do? 
Below will be found 
answers 
from Gen. 
Benjamin F. Butler, 
Congressman 
Vaux, 
Postm aster Ge n o r a l 
W anam aker. 
Jam es 
A. 
W hitney, 
t h e 
equity law yer; Gov. 
Campbell 
of 
Ohio, 
ex* Mayor 
Hewitt, 
Albert P. Bon th wick. 
til© author; Richard 
Watson G ilder.editor 
of the C entury; Collis 
■ P. 
H untington 
and 
* 
others. 
M e i t U ' n e o r t l v l t K n i t l n n e r l n z . 
Tho law and m inistry used to open the 
largest professional field for graduates of 
colleges. 
The law is now overstocked, 
although there is plenty of room at the lop. 
The religious inclinations of the graduate 
m ust determ ine as to tho m inistry. 
Assum­ 
ing that tho graduate has a taste for tile 
physical sciences, a good address and good 
patience, let him enter the m edical profes­ 
sion. 
But if ho has at all a turn for m athe­ 
matics let him study civil engineering, in­ 
cluding hydraulic and m ining engineering, 
as a profession. T hat is the great field now 
open to young men. 
It requires hard work, lint everything else 
th a t is going to no successful requires hard 
work. If I had a son who bad inst gradu­ 
ated from college, and had a t all a m athe­ 
m atical mind, I should put him into th at 
profession as the best hope for his future. 
B enjam in F. Bu ti.mr. 
I ,e a r n to T h i n k . 
Yrou ask "W hat should a college graduate 
of today do?” The reply which suggests 
itself can be thus form ulated. H ave faith 
in God. Uso your brain*. 
Ldfcrn to think. 
Knowledge is to be acquired as a life work. 
T here is no term inal period to learning. 
Take no theory for granted. 
Investigation 
and enorgy are the tools to build up truth. 
“E xpert scientists.” no called, either elude 
or delude. A training that qualities tor this 
work is the best instruction of the college 
graduate for this life. 
Ric h a r d V a u x . 


A w a y 
w i t h 
Kilt G lovot amt C a n e * . 
W hat a young m an should do when ho is 
graduated from a college is a quest ion th a t 
is very hard to answer. It depends upon tho 
young m an him self, his am bition, his ca­ 
pacity in any given lino of work or thought, 
w hether he is poor or rich, lazy or industri­ 
ous. 
Tho first step should be to find (Tnt w hat his 
steps aro anil w hat his particular ability is. 
H aving ascertained his fitness for any kind 
of business or a profession lie should take 
the first opening trial he can find th a t is di­ 
rectly or indirectly in sym pathy with tho 
special avocation tor which ho thinks he is 
fit. 
His kid gloves and cane m ust he dis­ 
carded and lie m ust not care how hard be 
works or how m any hours he is employed. 
He m ust be active, intelligent, self-reliant 
and put through w hatever he alteuiota at 
any cost. 
One canuot give a recipe for success in 
life as a physician can prescribe for the cure 
of a disease. 
Artem us W ard’* ad vico to a m an as to w hat 
ho had better do in case of an em ergency 
is really as good a recipe aa I have ever 
semi. It was to "rise u d and cave in tho 
em ergency’s head.” 
J J Ie is a series of little and big em ergen­ 
cies. and a m an who succeeds is a mail 
who caves in the head of cad i one as it 
comes across his path. 
Charges II. T aylor. 
E a c h M a n b y l l l m n c l t . 
"W hat should a college graduate of today 
do?” It depends entirely upon the nature 
of his preparation, his native talents, tastes, 
his health and habits. The advice th at I 
would give to one person would not at all 
suit another. I should have to be governed 
by circum stances, taking each case by itself. 
J o h n W a n a m a k e r. 
* n p p lo m cn (A l T r a t n l n n N e e e m a r y . 
The first thing for a college graduate to 
learn is th a t only a small percentage of his 
college education is capital available for 
im m ediate use; th a t by far the larger part 
can bo used only when he has clim bed far 
higher, and that it may prove at last to be 
m erely the gilding of a career achieved 
through other agencies. 
A college education in itself affords no 
guide by which a young man may abaue 
his course in life. T hat is alm ost invariably 
determ ined by natural proclivities, by pres­ 
sure of circum stances or 
by accidental 
opportunities. 
The learning that a m an 
possesses is valuable in proportion as it 
strengthens bis natural aptitudes, fashions 
him to his environm ent or fits bim for ex­ 
ceptional conditions in professional or busi­ 
ness pursuits. 
There is no one pursuit th at more than 
anotner affords opportunities to the college 
graduate. 
Tho law offers him no greater 
rew ard than it ofter* to the solf-tanght 
man. except th at it be by reason of greater 
facility of vet bal expression, and this, like 
the faculty of ornate and florid eloquence, 
has lost its im press) Tonnes, and 
cense 
fluently its value, at the bar. and alm ost 
everyw here else. except in th# pulpit, and 
of the cultivated habit of concentrated aud 
disciplined attention which will never lose 
its utility in any profession. 
In w hatever pursuit he mav attem pt ho 
will find the value of his training to be rn 
w hat it is and not in where it cam e from. 
Every young m an starting from ihe prac­ 
tically uncertain altitude of a college edu­ 
cation m ust begin at the bottom of a cow 
and special course of study and training 
directed to the needs of ins chosen occupa­ 
tion. 
Often, indeed, his college training may 
weave into this w ith decided advantage, 
but it is oftener an elem ent in the enjoy­ 
m ent of wordly success rather than a m eans 
of attaining it. 
Jam es A. W h itn ey . 
I o into a B in k or M ercan tile House. 
I have not had tim e to give your letter, or. 
rather, the question you ask. a very careful 
consideration, but in a general way I m ight 
say th at after graduating tho young m an 
should go into the banking or m ercantile 
business, beginning a t the foot of the ladder 
and w orkiuashis way up. If there is any­ 
thing <0 hun he will not be at the foot of 
tile iadder but a very short time. 
Hiving A. E vans. 
T o o M a n y R e e k P r o f e s s i o n * . 
Replying to your letter, let mo say, briefly, 
th at a college graduate ought togo to work. 
tie is just like anybody else, except th at the 
m an who bas acquired an education w ith­ 
out the opportunity of college instruction 
is superior, in most cases, to one who has 
had those advantages. 
E ither of them will succeed if he bo hon­ 
est, sober and industrious. 
As a rule. I 
Blink too many college graduates seek pro­ 
fessions, so called; as the law. the medicine 
and the m inistry. 
If they would go more into m ercantile. 
m ining, m anufacturing or railroad indus­ 
tries. their chances for success in life would 
doubtless be improved. 
My own observation has tau g h t me th at a 
young m an who is determ ined to win. and 
who preserves good habits and 
a high 
moral tone, is sure to succeed, unless he 
m eet w ith less of health or other unusual 
m isfortune. 
J ames E. Ca h fg sl u 
T a k e tile F irst O p p o r t u n i t y . 
I have your letter asking me to reply to 
the question, “ W hat should a college gradu­ 
ate of today do?” I can only answer by 
saying th a t when I was a college graduate 
I took advantage of th e first opportunity 
for honorable em ploym ent, and did my level 
best to perform the work to the satisfaction 
of my employer. 
From tim e to tim e, as other opportunities 
presented them selves I took advantage of 
them . I kuow ot no other rule for the guid­ 
ance of tho young college graduate but to 
work diligently, tell the tro th and avoid in­ 
dulgence in dissipations of any kind, and, 
especially, in the use of alcoholic stim u­ 
lants. 
W ith training, there is no reason why the 
coll ago graduate should not not m erolr I 


hold his own, but easily surpass all com­ 
petitors iu the occupations of life. 
A bram S. H ew itt. 
T a lco a T u r n a t B chnol T e a c h i n g . 
In response to your favor, I would state my 
belief that a collet # graduate, lf be contem ­ 
plates entering a betaines* life, should attend 
a commercial college with tho same hum ble 
m otive th at tho farm or’s boy docs who 
comes to the city with only a "district 
school” education for the sam e purpose. 
If he proposes the practice of a profession, 
lot him pass at least three m onths previously 
in teaching school. He has such an honor­ 
able precedent as the experience of th at 
other college graduate. John Adams, second 
president of tho I pi tea State*. 
I tielieve every m an who has been at 
school, consecutively, for the several year* 
necessary to pass from the prim ary school 
to the com m encem ent day. has cultivated, 
w ilhngly or ignorantly, a state of intel­ 
lectual conceit th at is detrim ental to hi* in ­ 
terests, financial, social and moral, for more 
or less years, unless ho is placed in actual 
contact with an experience of the world a* 
it exists 
lf th at experience Is a trifle un­ 
pleasant, the better tor him. 
The sturdiest m an I ever saw wa* a lia r 
vard graduate who w ent im m ediately to 
Toxas, lived two years as a cowi>oy. and 
w ent home to Connecticut w ith perfect self- 
poise. 
I havo lived am ong books ail my 
Ufo. but I do not believe it is anorm al exist­ 
ence. 
I ho m anual training school is solving 
this problem of a proper education in which 
m ental 
stim ulus Is united to m uscular 
(physical) action. 
H urriedly I offer these 
crude ideas. 
Ar.c e r t P. S o u th w ick . 
N or l* n litirs N or Im m e d ia te W e a lth . 
In replying to th e question. "W hat should 
a college graduate of today do?” Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich refers to a paper by Prof. JC. 
Ii. Sill, published in til# Atlantic Monthly 
some Bine ainee, a* the em bodim ent of his 
opinions. Prof. filii w rites thus: 
"It furbishes a favorite phrase for thoso 
w ho m isconceive th© purpose of a liberal 
education to say th a t it fails to fit a man for 
I 'tho struggle of Ufo.’ If the phrase means 
j tho m aking of a living, this objection seems 
certainly not well founded. 
"Any one’s daily observation of common 
I life will enable him to answ er tho question 
w hether or not liberally educated men aro. 
relatively to the rest of tho com m unity, 
m aking a com fortable living, 
“Perhaps some men are misled bv thi* 
phase, Bio strife for sudden w ealth or for 
political office, for which a good deal in 
fact, of the violent struggling is done. .So 
far from inciting men to snoh feverish 
struggle, if may be hoped th at tile higher 
education will a1 wav * rise them above the 
disposition for it. or the tem ptation to it. 
Public reputation and public offices hould, 
we aro beginning once more to believe, 
V o k the m an;’ and they m ay be depended 
on to find him as fast as he deserves them. 
“If not in B escram ble and strm rgleof cer­ 
tain ignoble regions of effort, at least in the 
legitim ate pursuit of every dignified career, 
men succeed in tile long run by moans of 
t heir c h a ra c id aud intelligence, and the 
more completely these aro developed the 
surer B lencoe**.” 
Hot*'I He a C o w a rd . 
W hat shall these young m en do? I fear 
this is a vague question you put to m e aud 
eau lend only to a vague answer, for tho 
problem of life before each youth is a sepa­ 
rate one. 
If I had ony one of the*© graduates before 
me there is a single vague piece of advice I 
would like to give, and if possible, in a way 
th a t would m ake it rem em bered. I would 
say: "For God’s sako, young m an. don’t bo 
a cow ard!" 
Tho young m an would think, I 
dare say. th a t such advice was ill-bestowed 
on a brave boy like him self; and in loss than 
three years you m ight find this sam e brave 
boy 
morally 
asham ed of every 
noble 
resolution he carried 
w ith 
him 
from 
tho college campus, gradually aiiopting 
logical reasons (or adhering to ignoble 
slum lords of professional, business or polit­ 
ical activity : slowly and surely abandoning 
the fight for social and political betterm ent 
to mou of m oral courage; becoming, in 
fact, the poorest kind of coward, tho cow­ 
ard in spirit, tho prosper on* c v n ic -a (load 
weight upon the progress of the race. 
It isn’t tho dow nright scam p th a t brings 
disgrace upon th© Am erican republic and 
tu n is our city governm ents into dons of 
thieves; it is the lazy, com prom ising and 
cowardly "lespectahle.” 
R. W. G il d er. 
tlp n o rt u n ti Ie 1 In A ir rn . 
Collis P, H untington, tho m any tim es 
niillionnaire, speaking recently of the duty 
of young m en with am bition and brains. 
S l i d 
“ If I were a young man w ith $ 10,000 
or $ 100,000 I’d go to Africa and m ake m ill­ 
ions in the rubber trade. 
"T here is a town called Upoto on the 
rivor Congo, near tho northern boundary 
of the Congo Free Htate. distant about 700 
m iles from the G uinea coast. Y on can buy 
robber (here today at a penny a round. A 
young man m ight go there and pay five 
pence a pound (or it and still m ake a for­ 
tune.” 
“W ould you advise a young m an to go 
there with less than $ iou,out) or less lliau 
$ 10,000?" 
"W ell. that would depend 
upon 
the 
young man. 
I w ent to California with a 
party of young fellows from my native 
State—C onnecticut-arid when we reached 
Sacram ento the tim thing they did was to 
spend $4 apiece for dinner. My dinnor cost 
me less than a sixteenth of th at sum. It 
was always my rule to live w ithin my in­ 
come. Any young m an who does th at will 
get along. 
"In Africa, or. more specifically, in aud 
near the Congo Freo .State, the clim ate is 
excellent after you get hack loo m iles or so 
from the coast. 
There is no fever on tho 
uplands. Just now the rubber to fie trans­ 
ported is carried on tho hacks of natives, 
and Bio lack o f transportation facilities 
accounts for the cheapness of the rubber in 
the Ulterior. 
"B ut yon know th e Congo is navigable for 
m any miles, from Kin ch asia, in fact, to 
Stanley Falls, and by and by we shall have 
a railroad down there which will m ako 
travel easy ail tho way to the coast." 


W O M A N ’S Q U E E R W A Y S . 


H e r D iffe re n t S ty le s of P u ttin g On 
H e r S to ck in g s. 


In all th e puzzling 
ways of m ysterious 
woman there is noth­ 
ing fu rth er from 
a 
m an ’s 
finding 
cu t 
th an her ancient cus­ 
tom of sitting upon 
the floor to put on her 
stockings. 
T his alluring puz­ 
zle overtakes every 
m ortal 
m an 
some- 
bhk lik es t h e old w hero betw een the 
w ay. 
cradle and tho grave. 
If he havo a sister he begins to straggle 
with it as an im m ature but curious period 
of life, aud some ti aff?* the m other herself, 
whose ways generally seem so natural and 
unquestionable »ecipitatw t the problem. 
Often, however: his m ind is unvexed by 
any such query until it is th ru st upon him 
in the rn cist of his suprem est joy by his 
bride. The groom who escapes th e nuzzle 
m ar well fear th a t the partner of his bosom 
has lost the charm s of ingenuous girlhood, 
for to sit upon a cushion or a chair while 
pulling on a stocking is au unm istakable 
concession to the artificial rules of conven­ 
tionality. 
The first tim e a girl 
attends 
unaided 
to 
this part of her toilet. 
she sits prone 
upon 
the floor, and it is one 
of the last of the habits 
she forsakes at the be­ 
hest of th a t painted 
aud 
padded 
dam e 
whose sole precept is 
"the proper thing to 
do.” som e women, it 
m ust 
be 
confessed, 
abandon the floor in 
obedience 
to nature 
rather than fastiicn. 
but it is this very con­ 
sequence that attdsone 
of the bitterest panics it can’t rn? done. 
to the sorrow which an expanding waist 
alw ays provoke. 
_ 
Man doe* not wonder 
Ye*. 
i£?j • 
because 
woman 
sits 
'v 
down to pull on her 
< w 
stockings. R elearn ed 
when he first tried to 
stand up and pull on 
his doeskin trousers in 
order to 
keep them 
clear of t ne dusty floor 
th a t it was not a com 
fortabla or 
graceful 
posture for such an ex­ 
ercise. But m an does 
wonder 
how woman 
caff bear the hard floor. 
He woald as soon stand 
on his head as sit on 
th e floor. 
_____________ 
Yet 
every woman 
who affects a chair or a eushion for the style 
of the thing, never pulls on her stockings 
th a t she does not. sigh for the old way of 
her halcyon girlhood. 


U n an sw erab le. 
[Sew Y’ork Weekly.] 
Mr. B linkins-Y ou know th e old proverb, 
’"ih e best is the cheapest?” 
Mrs. B linkins-O h. you 
ara m istaken. 
The best is th e dearest. I know, for I’ve 
asked the prices, 


UN PICTURESQUE 
AND 
UNCO M FORTABLE, 


GOOD MARKSMANSHIP. 


Saving His W ifes Life by a 
Quick Pistol Shot 


He W as a City S ib . b o t Ha Kn«w H«w 


te h f i a R a t h e r P re tty W ell. 


The Story Told by an Old Adirondack 
Guide in St. Lawrence County, 


; Rochester (lf. T.) Democrat.] 
"Ye*, we have a large variety of people 
here in the woods during th e year. Soma 
come to hunt and fish. others to look over 
the tim ber and Iron isnd*. and others in 
pursuit of health. I have hardly know n a 
season when we did not have a t least one or 
two gold hunters.” 
The speaker was one of th e veteran guides 
of the northern Adirondack region, who 
I rn ade bi* headquarters in fib L aw rence 
county. 
“The b eit m arksm an I ever saw in St 
Lawrence county,” the guide said, “was a 
Buffalo m an nam ed Birgin. who cam e here 
a few year* ago w ith his wife, who was an 
invalid. She was ihreateaed w ith 
con­ 
sum ption, and the doctors had advised h er 
to try the air of th e m ountains. Birgin had 
a neat log cabin Duilt about tw o mile* ta 
from here early in the spring, aud w hen he 
had furnished it handsom ely he m ored in 
with ins wife and two serv an ts He seem ed 
to have plenty of money and d id n ’t eav e 
anything to do but take care of his wife and 
sketch and w rite a little and practice shoot­ 
ing with a revolter. He d id n ’t seem to care 
m uch tor hunting, and I don't th in k I ever 
saw him use a rule 
‘ I ac ie r could see why lie p r a c tis e so 
m uch, for he could h it everything w ithin 
range th at he could see. I nave know n a 
good m any crack shots and seen a deal of 
close shooting in my tim e, but this city m an 
(leat them all. 
He didn t use any of these 
new fangled pistols 
but always practised 
with a rallier Ola-fashioned inditing Colt # 
involver. He always said he b atea to k ilt 
anything. He shot to kill belute ire left tho 
woods, though. 
, 
. 
"One day I asked him how he cam e to l*» 
se expert. Ile said th a t when ho was a 
very young tau ho h a d a la n c y fo r pistol 
practice. 
’ W hen Uupt. 
Travis 
opened 
a pistol gallery in Buffalo he took lessons of 
him. The captain becam e a good deal in ­ 
terested in him and took earns to in stru ct 
him. 
VV hon fie w ont away he m ade him a 
present ai the revolver he still used. and 
advised him to practise with nothing ch e. 
It was one ir a n * had had m ade on purpose 
lor sharpshooting- 
. 
, , 
"W hen Birgin told me about Travis he 
showed mo a shot I would not believo could 
fie made if I hadn’t seen him m ake it three 
tim es th succession, fiorao 
hard 
wood 
boards had been left where the floor of the 
cabin had been laid. Birgin took oue of 
these hoards and laid lio n the ground and 
levelled it up carefully w ith a spirit level. 
Ten paces from the plank he p u t a m ark 
about as big as a silver hait-doi.ar on a 
tree. Then he got back ten paces frem Bio 
plank and levelled his pistol aud fired a t the 
centre of the plank. The bullet glanced 
I rn in tho nard wood and siruck tho m ark on 
the tree. Tins he did three time* in suc­ 
cession. 
He said th a t w as one of the shots 
Travis had tau g h t him . and he bad alwav* 
kept it in practice. He saw! th at some tim e 
I his practice m ight fie of uso to him . Aud 
he was right about that. 
I was not very buay in the spring and 
early sum m er, and I w ent around w ith 
Birgin a good deal. Like every stranger, fie 
was afraid of the woods, and he paid well 
tor anything th a t looked like work. 
After a couple of m ouths Mrs. B irgin* 
health was so m uch better th at she was 
able to min ur, in snort strolls into the tim ­ 
ber, ann she enjoyed them v ert m uch. She 
would sit on some cushions w ith one of tho 
girls an hour or two at a tim e. w hile Birgin 
would ram ble around and sketch aud ex 
am ine tho rocks. 
W hen I had nothing par­ 
ticular to do I used lo stroll over to Birgin’* 
cabin along in the forenoon, w hen th e 
w eather was fine. 
'The*, as his wife con­ 
tinued to im proved would take them fu rth er 
aud fu rth er into 
the woods, each tim e 
in a new direction. 
OB these trip* I 
alway* carried my double-barrelled m u.zlo- 
louding shotgun, aud it'* Wvrih three of any 
breech loaders I ever handled. In the leis 
barrel I alw ays had a heavy charge of pow­ 
der and buckshot, aud in the other barrel a 
charge of fine bird shot. Deer w ere out of 
season, and all we cared for wax a few bird* 
for Mrs. Birgtn. 
"One afternoon my boy, who was then a 
lad of lo, bad peen out with my shotgun. 
He cam e hom e at night a go- d deal excited. 
Ile iiad m et some of the boys an a they h ad 
told him about a panther th at baa been seesi 
and heard in Bi# neighborhood. 
He talked 
so much about the pauthcr th at bo forgot to 
tell me he had fired Bieciiargo ot buckshot 
a id left both barrels loaded w ith bird shot. 
"I uidu’t tak e any stock in the story about 
the panther, and thought tho boys bad been 
trying to scare tho lad. 
I had never seen a 
live panther, ana never expected to see one. 
at least about here. I thought so little about 
It th at I didn’t m ention the m atter to tho 
Birgin people. I didn t w ant to alarm them 
for nothing, and spoil th eir pleasant stroll* 
in the woods, w hen limy were doing Mrs. 
Birgin so m uch good. 
“The next m orning I took my shotgun 
and w ent over to th# cabin. I only looked 
to see th at it was loaded, and supposed th e 
load of buckshot was in th e left barrel, a* 
usual, as the boy had never interfered w ith 
it before. My carelessness for th a t’s w h at 
it was. cam e very near being disastrous. 
"Mrs. virgin was feeling stronger th an 
usual th at m orning, and we w alked a long 
way from Hie cabin. One of th e servant* 
went w ith us and carried a big basket of 
provisions. 
We cam ped for lunch in a 
pretty little ravine over near L ittle river. 
After lunch. Birgin aud m yself crossed th e 
little ravlue aud left the women sitting 0:1 
the bank 
Birgin lied his revolver iii his 
belt, as usual, and began ham m ering on a 
rock looking for specimens aud I sat look­ 
ing on. w ith my gun over my knees. 
"Suddenly I heard a *tir in the under­ 
brush on the other side of the ravine. 
I 
turned n u head. aud you can im agine how 
I felt when I saw a full grown m ale pan­ 
ther only a few feat back of w here th e 
women sat. I had probably been attractea 
by tho sm ell of the provisions and was m ak­ 
ing observations. 
"I confess I lost my head a little, as I wa* 
not hunting lor panthers. B ut the*, did 
you ever batm en to m eet a 
full-grow n 
panther in the woods? You had a touch of 
‘buck fever’ w hen you were up here last 
fall and fired at your first deer. 
A p an th er 
is a great big cat. and when one is interfered 
witli it is ant to m ake things lively unless ie 
ts disabled w ith the first shot. O therw ise 
it is b etter let alone. 
"My first thought was to give th e p an th er 
a dose of buckshot, and I took quick aim 
and let go my left barrel, over the beads of 
tim women. 
I knew by the light recoil th a t 
som ething was the m atter, but I could not 
uudewrfiwi it. I sent the other charge in­ 
stinctively. TS*®’w rither was less th an IOO 
feet away. 
"Y’ou can im agine the effect of th e bixd- 
rA 
in the face of a robust and hungry 
panther. 
It sim ply m addened him . T he 
beast prepared to spring upon the wom en, 
but I could do nothing with only an em pty 
shotgun. At m y first shot Mrs. Bircin had 
turned aud caught sight of th e panther ju st 
above her and fell in a dead fa in t 
"The huge beast m ade the spring, bnf 
went wide of his m ark and rotted down the 
bank to th e bottom of the little ravine. 
Birgin had been equal to th e em ergency. 
He sprang up instantly when I shot aud 
draw ing hisG olt a revolver sent a 33-calibre 
slug into the pan th er’s rig h t eye. 
A second 
slug caught bim in the centre of the fore­ 
head m eta* he sprang clear of the ground. 
He just grazed the form of Mrs. Birgin, and 
was dead before he had rolled dowu to the 
bottom of the glen. 
"Birgin hurried up th e bank to atten d te 
his wife, who soon recovered, and I wenl 
to look over the panther. Its face and neck 
were peppered w ith th e little bird shot, bul 
the em pty socket and th e hole betw een the 
eyes told the *tory. 
W hile I was overhaul­ 
ing the panther Birgin cam e down and 
looked o*. 
Now I know w hat I have been 
practising all this tim e for.’ w as all be said. 
He told me afterw ard th a t be did not w ait 
to fairly get the sig h ts; hut his long prac­ 
tice m ade ituiiDossibie to mi** his aim. 
“Birgin and the girl helped Yin. B irgin 
back to the cabin, naif carrying ber m ost of 
the way. I skinned the panther, leaving on 
the bead aud claws. 
Birgin took the skin 
w ith hun to Burl alo whoa bis w ife’s h ealth 
was fully restored in the fall. 
"F or a w hile the boys had a good deal to 
say about gunning tor panther w ith bird 
shot, but they won’t soon forget th e two 
shots w ith which Birgin brought down th e 
only pantber ever killed in these wood* 
w ith a pistol.” 


T a k e s T w o to be T e e th . 
[Lowell Citiaen.] 
P atient (after having a tooth ex tracted , 
and throw ing down 13 cents)—H ere’* your 
cash. 
_ 
, 
D entist — Tw elve cento 
m ero. if yon 
please. 
P atient—How is th a t? 
Yon advertise 
"teeth extracted for 26 cent*. ” T h at’* 18 
cent* for one, isn’t it? 
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THE A B A N D O N E D CLAIM. 


T he Serial W hich W on the Prize in 
the Y o u th ’* Contect. 
BT FLORA HAIN** LOUOHED. 
[Copyrighted 
tiy~8. A. McClure.) 
CHAPTER VHT. 
DISCOVERY. 
HREE young hearts 
leaped, three young 
faces crew pale. Ned 
thought of the mys­ 
terious trail down to 
the brook. Martin re­ 
called ghost stories 
he had read. 
Hope 
Rare a little cry of 
fright. 
"Oh. boys, don’t go 
in. If it sfiould be a 
ti amp I" 
But Ned had a re­ 
sponsibility to bear 
np, as the sworn head of a family, ana he 
pushed the half-open door wide, and boldly 
looked in. 
"I declare!” he said, “if it isn t a dog!” 
And so it was; a great Newfoundland, 
whose gaunt frame bore witness to want or 
proper nourishment, and who seemed in 
the last stages of want and despair. As he 
saw tho faces at the door, he lifted his head 
aud ga re one prolonged howl. 


POOR FELLOW.’ CRIED RED. 


hunting. I might help the leg even now, 
poor fellow. But it will hurt. Shall I do 


There was something almost human in 
the dog’s low whine, the appeal of his hon­ 
est eyes. 
. 
• . . . 
». . 
"Very well, sir. Take hold here, Ned. 
Don’t let him stir if you can help i t ” 
Dr. John took hold of the lower portion of 
the injured leg and nulled with great force 
upon it The stiffened ^ords and muscles 
gave way; there was a dull crunch, and 
the joint settled back into place. 
"Now for splint* aed bandages.” said the 
doctor. "Braye old fellow! It will never 
be a pretty leg again, but with good care 
you can walk more comfortably alter this. 
Now I hare an hour more to spare, and we 
must look about.” 
As they passed through the front door 
and stood for a moment on the edge of the 
natural terrace on which the house was 
built. Hope gave an exclamation of Delight. 
The hills approached so closely to them on 
either side that they appeared to be look­ 
ing through a moitntainoue gateway. The 
rich browns of the bare rocks, and faded 
yellows of the dried grasses, struck sharply 
against the moist greens of the low-lying 
valley 
The brook, arched with living 
green in the foreground, wound like a silver 
ribbon through the valley, until it became 
merged in a broader sheet of silver in the 
distance, which they knew tohe the beauti­ 
ful bay of San Francisco. The purple hills 
of tho peninsula bounded the horizon. 
"Look off there to th# left, boys,” ex­ 
claimed the doctor. 
They saw some rows of stunted frees 
struggling above tho tall weeds. 
"An orchard!” 


his eves Intently fixed upon some point in­ 
visible to Ned. wluleasm aller boy crouched 
beside him. 
In the doorway of the shanty sat a 
woman, with a soiled gingham sunbonnet 
pushed back from her forehead and a clay 
pipe 
between 
her 
lips. 
Around 
her 
sprawled several children, their hair un­ 
kempt, their faces covered with dirt. 
"Good aiternoon, madam,” said Ned, 
politely. 
„ 
, , , 
"Good afternoon to yens," responded the 
woman, without removing the pipe from 
her mouth 
. 
... 
„ _ 
"Can you tell me tho way to the McCrary 
ranch?” asked Ned. 
"It’s the road tax yer afther”’ she said. 


8 - W yno. indeed," replied Ned, smiling. 
"Thin ifs the poll tax." 
"No, ma’am.” 
"I know ye?*. It’s the assissor aint ye." 
"Why. no, ma’am. I am unite a stranger 
here. We have taken up the claim opposite 
Dr. John’s.” 
'The woman’s face changed as if by magic, 
A look of genuine kindliness came into it, 
"Wan av thim poor boys. Come in. sonny, 
an it’s a glass av milk I’ll get ye. I’m Mrs. 
McCrary.” 
.. 
„ J „ 
"Ob. no. I thank yon,” replied Ned. to 
whom the prospect of the glass of milk did 
not appear so attractive as it might have 
if her hands had been cleaner and there 
had been no pipe, "i’m in quite a hurry 
to reach boma before sundown. I wanted 
to see about some chickens. Mr. Abbott 
said he thought you might have some to 
sell, and that Mike would show me the 
trail leading down to our place. Can I see 
him?” 
"He’s over there, 
granted the woman, 
settling back to her pipe and lazily pulling 


aiShe pointed in the direction of the cab­ 
bage patch. Ned tied his horse to an oak 
tree and walked towards the two boys. The 
younger put up his hand in warning. 
"Now you’ve done it!" he cried, address­ 
ing Ned. 
"Done what?” demanded Ned, in amaze- 
meut. 
. 
"Oh. nothing,” replied the 
elder .boy, 
lifting his gun to his shoulder, then rising 
and stretching his long limbs, 
lifting 
a 
torn straw hat from his head and revealing 
a good-natured and somewhat comely face, 
>k 


must be some rich person to afford to call a 
physician from such a distance. But why 
should Dr. John make such a mystery of it? 


lth curling, reddish hair and front 
eyos. "It’s nothing,” he explained. 
I'M V., 


blue 
only 
___________ 
Bxpia „ 
lrd been after that gopher all day yesterday 
and since sun-up this mornin 
and—I list 
had him. Another second, 
sir, 
an 
Id 
popped him over.” 
"W hat had he done?" asked Ned. 
"Done! He was a gopher 
iou bet B ell 
do enough. He’s got his eye# on those cab­ 
bages 
Ned thought to himself that if someone 
else would hare an eye to the cabbages the 
cabbages would be none the worse for it. 
He could not resist reaching over the fence 
and pulling up a handful of weeds 
Mike McCrary watched the action in 
dumb surprise. 
‘ I wanted to see you about some chick­ 
ens,” explained Ned, pleasantly. "I d like 
to cot a dozen laying hens.” _ 
W hat’ll you give?” asked McCrary. 
"Would $5 be enough?" 
Mike scowled reflectively. 
"It’s a sight of trouble to chase ’em 
through the chao’ral or hunt ’em in the 
trees at night. But I’m out o caps an’ 
powder. Blest if I don’t do it! When you 
want ’em? Come after ’em yerself?” 
"lf you say so,” replied Ned. "W e’re 
your new neighbors. 
We’ve taken the 
claim down by the brook.” 


‘T ootfellow!” cried Ned, stooping be 
side him and patting his head. 
"He is h u rt He drags one leg after bim.” 
exclaimed Martin. 
"He is starving.” said Ned. "Let us go 
and bring our lunch, Martin, and get him 
some water from the brook.” 
Leaving Hope with the dog. the boys 
hastened hack to where they had left the 
valise in which their luncheon was packed. 
This reminded them of the covered basket 
the doctor had handed them on parting, 
and opening it, they found that it contained 
a large bowl of delicious strawberries, a 
bag of eugar, a lot of fresh rolls, some cold 
meat, a loaf of cake, provision enough for a 
day or more. 
Workiug diligently all the afternoon, and 
aided by a rough sled that Ned constructed 
out of a packing case, they contrived to 
get the last of the r goods up to tho house 
before dark, and made themselves fairly 
comfortable for the Bight. 
They awoke tho next morning to the 
sound of a loud halloo, which seemed to 
come from the direction of the brook. 
Sending up an answering shout, the boys 
hurried on their clothes, and were soon on 
their way to the stream. 
Dr. John bad been unable to return, and 
give them his assistance the afternoon be­ 
fore. as he had intended, for he had been 
called a long distance into the country, 
and had not come back until late at night. 
The thought of the children, in that iso­ 
lated place, thrown upon their own re­ 
sources. had worried him not a little. 
With the earliest light of dawn he had 
arisen, and not waiting for his breakfast, 
taken passage across the brook. 
They 
found hun standing on the bauk, and look­ 
ing about him in bewilderment. 
"W here are your goods, and where did 
you sleep last night?” he demanded of the 
boys as soon as they came in sight. He had 
quiie expected to find the young people 
camping beside the stream, and cooking 
over an open campfire- 
"Oh. Ned and I got everything up to the 
house yesterday.” replied Martin. 
"Well done, boy.” said the doctor aloud. 
His inward comment was still more cordial. 
"Thsee hundred yards, at least, up hill, 
through a thicket of weeds. Plucky fel­ 
lows! They’ll do.” 
"How do things look? I suppose you’ve 
been all over the place.” 
"Why, no. sir.” said Ned. "There was too 
much to do yesterday. We’ve saved that 


^^Vnother unspoken compliment, not less 
hearty than the first, passed through the 
doctor’s mind. 
"She is up and has a fire. 
exclaimed 
Ned. pointing to a breath of blue smoke 
curling up from the low cottage as they ap­ 
proached it. 
As tfiey neared the house, the little girl, 
her face shining. and with a neat gingham 
apron drawn over her woollen dress, came 
out to meet them. 
’Hope,” said Dr. John, "can’t yo*giva 
me a cup of coffee and a mouthful of bread? 
I’m hungry.” 
"I shall be glad to. Dr. JohD,” replied the 
child trying hard to disguise the shyness 
she felt at exnosing their simple ways of 
life to a stranger. Tins morning was only a 
makeshift at best. The table linen was at 
the bottom of a trunk, and she had spread 
newspapers on the table; but she brought 
out a few pieces of old china that had been 
in her mother’s family nobody knew how 
many years, and the doctor noticed and ad­ 
mired them, and he praised her coffee, and 
altogether they made a merry breakfast 
of i t 
• Now." said the doctor, pushing bis chair 
back and declaring that be had made a 
heartier breakfast than he had enjoyed for 
months "I propose that we start on a tour 
of exploration. Why. what is this? You 
ll ATG 3. dojf? 
A huge shadow darkened the door, and 
there stood the great Newfoundland, look­ 
ing up at the doctor with the same beseech­ 
ing eyes he had turned upon the children 
when Le first saw them. 
"We iound him in the house,” explained 
Ned. 
’In the house?” repeated the doctor, look­ 
ing puzzled. "Was there any sign of any­ 
thing else-anv human being-about?” 
"No. sir,” said Ned. But it looks to me as 
lf the I oor fellow had been [here a long 
time. He bas a bad leg. There was a path 
worn down to the water that I think he 
must have made.” 
. . . 
, 
, 
"H ie man who used to live bere had a 
dog 
like 
this, a large 
Newfoundland 
puppy.” said the doctor, reflectively. "I 
•wonder if he could have left bim here, and 
the dog survived all these years. He was a 
brutal fellow—the man! Come here, old 
fellow, aud let me see your log.” 
J be dog labored across the floe r. Dr. 
John examined the injured member. 
’I bat was done by a blow or a kick,” he 


6J’'u h , hew cruel!” cried Hope. "And he 
left the dog here to suffer and starve, 
What could he have lived on? ’ 
"Fish from the stream, perhaps. I have 
heard of animals changing their nature in 
such casts and turning granivorous. 
He 
certainly would have Droved up bls title 
to the ranch if a dew could do it. replied 
the tooter. 
He is in a sorry condition for 


"IT WAS 
ORCHARD, BUT SUCH 
STARVED AND 


It was an’orchard, but such a starved and I 
blighted one that it seemed a mere carica­ 
ture of the thriving growths in the valley 
oelow. Most curious of all, it appeared to 
have been planted without any system ; 
apple 
trees, 
peaches 
plums, 
pears, j 
figs. walnuts, almonds, apricots, cherry 
trees and quinces, being scattered over the I 
whole area. There were frequent gaps in 
the lines, where the trees seemed to have 
died in infancy, while the leafless branches 
of others, showed that they had fallen a 
prey to burrowing rodents. 
"W hat makes the ground so hard. Dr. 
John? ’ asked Ned, striking hi* foot against 
Hie earth, which gave back a ringing, 
flinty sound. 
The same cause that makes the trees 
stunted and tho fruit worihiess-lack of 
cultivation," was the reply. 
Hope, whose eyes had been sparkling, 
now bore them of! to behold her own dis­ 
covery—a spring of pure. cold water, some 
hundred yards above tho bouse, and just 
below it an orange tree laden with fruit 
As they returned in the direction of the 
house Ned, who had been silent and de­ 
lected, laid his baud on the doctor s arm. 
"Dr. John, may I speak to you for one 
moment, alone?” 
"Certainly,Nod.” replied the doctor, won­ 
dering what could have uroughtthe look of 
trouble and perplexity to the young fellow’s 
race. 
They moved off toward the orchard, 
where Ned took his stand with folded 
arms, looking at his new friend. 
■ Outwith it!” commanded Dr. John. 
"it came over me down here in the or­ 
chard. You talked about pruning and cul­ 
tivating. I haven’t the slightest idea what 
either of them mean. Dr. John. I’ve come 
out here to make a living as a farmer, and 
I don’t know the first thing about farm­ 
ing.” 
Ned was a little exasperated to see the 
doctor’s eyes twinkle, his mouth twitch, 
and anally to behold him convulsed with 
laughter. 
"It may seem a laughing m atter to you, 
Dr. John,” said the boy, sadly, "but it’s no 
laughing matter to me, if I’m going to 
make a failure of it.” 
It is not that, Ned. not that! But to think 
that a boy of your age should make the dis­ 
covery so soon! There are dozens of men 
in the valley, who would give thousands of 
dollars to have found that out in time. The 
trouole is that they always start in think­ 
ing that they do know, you see. 
Don’t 
worry, my boy, you’re safe.” 
When they returned to the house Martin 
seized 
the opportunity for himself and 
accosted the doctor: 
"Hayen’tyou any wife or children, Dr. 
John?” 
Neither of the threeever forgot the reply. 
A change swept over the doctor’s face. 
making it look gray and old, all in an 
instant. 
"I had.” he said. “ft’s an ’abandoned 
claim.’ I never ‘proved up.’ ” 


CHAPTER YIH. 
A HOME AND THREE PATRIOTS, 
Acting upon Dr, John’s advice Ned went 
down to Oakland on the early train the 
next day and made formal entry of his 
claim. Returning to the village he mounted 
his horse and rode over to the Abbott nurs­ 
ery. 
The plain talk he had with the old nurs­ 
eryman was a liberal education is the prin­ 
ciples of tanning, and as Mr. Abbott en­ 
forced this lesson by showing the boy the 
different operations in progress on his own 
land. Ned came away feeling that this 
was the most profitable day of his life. The 
old gentleman kindly undertook to attend 
to the purchase of the various tools that 
the boys would need, aud offered them 
several second-hand implements at prices 
that involved a considerable saving in their 
small fund. He also offered them the use 
of a farrow cow. in return for her pasturage, 
until Beauty should come to an age wnen 
she could supply them with milk. 
The road Ned took on his way home led 
directly across the range. 
Steep a> it was 
in places it was as finely macadamized as 
the drives in Golden Gate park, and the 
view it commanded was one continuous 
panorama of beautiful scenery. Guided bv 
the directions of some people he met. he 
finally left the main road, and for a mile or 
more followed an old wagon road that ran 
obliquely back towards the divide. 
To 
spare his horse (for the ill nourished beast 
had long since begun to show mans of ex­ 
haustion). he dismounted, aud led her along 
the road, which soou dwindled to a rough 
bridle path. 
Suddenly a turn in the road brought into 
view a sight *o at variance with all the 
landscape that for a moment he was in­ 
clined to rub his eyes and question whether 
he were not dreaming. 
AU the ranches he had heretofore seen 
bore some evidences of thrift and comfort; 
but here was a slatternly shanty, unpainted 
and decaying, its broken window panes 
stuffed with gunny sacks and cast-off 
clothing. 
There was 
no 
attempt 
at 
a 
garden, 
save 
one 
small 
patch, 
a 
few 
rods 
away 
from 
the 
home, 
where some sickly-lookmg cabbage plants, 
enclosed by a rude rail fence, strained up­ 
wards for a glimpse of sunshine. A great 
boy sat astride the top rail, gun in ’ and. 


___ 
_ 
___ ______ boy _ 
say nothing al out the ride to any one? Why 
should he be so strangely silent all the way? 
Why should he drive directly into the heart 
of the city and draw up on a business street, 
a few doors away from one of the large 
banks ? 
Martin,” he said, producing a small bag 
of specie, "I want you to do a iitfle business 
for me. You see the bank over there?” 
"Yes.Bir.” 
"Take this money and say that Richard 
Roe, or George Smith, or anybody yod 
please, deposits it. Ask for a bill of ox* 
change made out in the name of IS. F. Shot* 
wood of Philadelphia. 
Be yery careful 
about that last name. 
Better write it 
down.” 
Martin wrote down the name and awaited 
further instructions. 
"Don’t have anything to say to anyone. 
aside from what I have told you. It they 
ask you anything further, toff them you 
don’t know. Bring me the certificate as 
soon as it is made out. Get away from tho 
bank as quickly as you can.” 
Martin took the bag in his hands. It con­ 
tained considerable more money than he 
had ever before handled; yet tie felt no 
pride in touching it, but went to the steps 
of the building with a heavy heart. The 
boy had no knowledge of nanking laws. and 
was quite in the dark as to the precise rela­ 
tion of the money to the paper be was to 
get, but he knew enough of life to feel cer­ 
tain that when a man acts in secret, it is be­ 
cause he has something shameful to con­ 
ceal. 
He knew that the doctor must be a 
criminal, and he was acting as an accom­ 
plice, 
[TO B E CONTINUED.] 


•EXCHANGED!’ 


"No! One o’ them lunatics? Let me 
hare a goo squint at you. W het possessed 
you anyhow? They say you’re going to 
farm it 
Don’t you know 
that farming 
means—work?” 
He pronounced the last word in a tone of 
such aversion that Ned laughed outright. 
"Work! Why, that’s just what we came 
up here for. The more the better. We like 
work.” 
— 
Mike gtared at Ned with suspicion, which 
slowly grew into faith. 
"Jiminy!” was all he said. 
He accompanied Ned to the edge of the 
bluff to point out the steep aud narrow trail 
that would take him home. 
" i’ll bring thechickens myself.” he said 
awkwardly, as they parted. "I’d like to 
have a look at you two fellers—that lik e - 
work.” 
As Ned came in sight of the low cottage, 
nestling in the hollow of the hills, be felt 
a sensation he had never known before. 
For the first time he understood a sentence 
he had once heard from the lips of an ora­ 
tor of national repute: 
"The home makes tho patriot No man 
ever shouldered a musket in defence of a 
boarding-house.” 
"Or a tenement house either,” tbeugbt 
Ned. 
The shabby dwelling toward which he 
was goiug was no longer mean or shabby in 
his eyes. It was transfigured by the glory 
of possession. 
Hope lan out to meet him. She led hun 
to the front door, and laughed aloud at his 
exclamation of pleasure and surprise. The 
large room had been thoroughly cleaned 
aud dusted, and the redwood boards with 
which it was ceiled, lent a rich background 
for the little knick-knacks, hunches of 
dried grasses and richly tinted leave* dis­ 
posed about the walla 
Above the fire 
place Martin bad suspended some redwood 
book shelves that they had brought with 
them, making an effective substitute for a 
mantel, and one quite in harmony with the 
dull red of the bricks. Upon these stood a 
glass filled with pink roses, whoso perfume 
filled the room. 
The only carpet they had brought with 
them, a crimson ingrain, was tacked in the 
coatre of tho tioor 
Hope had festooned 
dotted white muslin above the windows, 
catching it up with cypress boughs, while 
a pair of Madras curtains were strung 
across one corner of the room. to shut the 
boys’ bed from sight 
A little stand, cov­ 
ered 
with 
books, the crimson covered 
lounge and a couple of chairs completed 
the furniture of the reom 
In Hope's own little room they had put 
the pretty set of bedroom furniture that 
had been their parents’. 
the stuffy untidy little kitchen was 
stuffy and untidy no longer. Its walls had 
been brushed down, its floor scrubbed, and 
the simple furnishings an i utensils ar­ 
ranged in the most orderly manner. 
Before the winter rains came down the 
boys had cut away the great field of weeds 
extending froiorthe house to the brook,leav­ 
ing a short, dry stubDle that would readily 
yield to the plough. The high ground back 
of the house, a portion of the pasture land 
to the north, with their growth of wild 
grasses and alfalfa, had been mowed dowu, 
and a very respectable haystack made. 
They had nearly finished pruning the old 
orchard, when the first storm of the winter 
came upon them. 
m 
The rain fell softly and steadily, as the 
farmers of the Racitic slope like to sea it 
fail, so that the parched earth absorbed it, 
wnile all vegetation seemed to revive be 
neath it. 
After the rain the ploughing began, and 
the boys enjoyed the rare delight of turning 
the virgin soil—soil that had been garner­ 
ing up its wealth from the beginning of 
time, that had never been robbed by the 
hand of man. Before the next rain came 
they had planted three acres of the higher 
land in early peas, using seed which Mr. 
Abbott furnished them. 
The young people found, to their delight, 
that the early rains only served to swell, 
the ti fume and increase the current of 
"The Brook” for a low days, after which the 
stream was reauily crossed with the raft. 


W hen N eglect of M ilitary D uty Was 
a D uty of Honor. 


BY L f CY C. LILLIE. 
(.Copyright, 1890, by S. 8. McClure.) 
RS. 
Fortley 
closed 
the door of her room 
and stepped out into 
the hall. It ran the 
length of the large, 
old-fashioned Georgia 
mansion 
in 
which 
Fortleys for genera­ 
tions had been born 
and 
lived, 
d y in g 
Christian 
d e a th s . 
People wondered how 
Jean 
Fortley 
con­ 
trived to keep her 
little family since the war bogan with even 
the common necessaries of 
life, but she 
was one woman in a thousand, and her 
little daughter. Meg, was of tho same bright, 
strong-hearted character. 
On this anxious morning Mrs. Fortley 
hurried down the ball on the silent stair­ 
case and out into the garden at the back of 
the house. It was ablaze with color, and 
the tangled vines and overcrowded flower 
beds made it more picturesque than when 
Joel had time to keep everything in order. 
Two small persons were perched on the 
garden wall—Meg’s sun bonnet had fallen 
on hor shoulders—her dark locks were 
blown by the soft wind and her eyes were 
scanning the white roadway beyond. As 
for "Popcorn” (otherwise Peter, but given 
that narnn in a baby jest , he was busy pick­ 
ing out bits of weed that rioted among the 
old stone* of the wall. 
Meg shifted her gaze, her face dimpled 
into smiles, and she was down the wall in 
two seconds. Popcorn following laboriously. 
"My little daughter—” Mrs. Fortley. was 
sitting on the .doorstep and held Meg’s 
bands in hers, looking earnestly into the 
child’s sweet face. "Can mother trust you 
—you will manage it all?” 
"Ob. yes, mother darling.” Meg’s cheek 
was pressed against her m other’s. "Don’t 
yon be afraid. I know I can.” Then as Pop­ 
corn. rather a suspicious person by nature 
was hovering near by with hostility in hi* 
expression, she added in a whisper, "There 
isn't any sign of them yet. I didn’t let Pop­ 
corn know what I was looking out for. Oh, 
mother dear, you may.” 
MrB. Fortley felt reassueed. 
Standing 
there in her calico gewn. Meg expressed to 
ber mother that which had been bred and 
born into herself—pluck aud honor, with a 
quick wit, tho outcome of brains which 
worked always in accord with heart and 
conscience. 
"I am not afraid, my little girl,” the 
mother said in a moment, pressing Meg to 
her heart. "Phillis will help you.” 
"Run.” said Meg suddenly. Down the 
road came the clatter of horses’ hoofs—a 
Federal officer was the rider. Meg’s face 
whitened for an instant, while her mother 
vanished in the direction of tire outbuild­ 
ings. 
"Now, Popcorn.” said Meg gravely, hold­ 
ing her hand out for the grimy one of that 
young gentleman. "I reckon you’re going 
to be the best boy in the world and do as 
sister says.” 
Whether Popcorn 
intended to fulfil 
these hopes or not be made no remark, but 
curiosity led him to go with "sister” to the 
gate before which the Federal officer was 
drawing rein, an orderly following him. 
The stranger was a tall, handsome fellow, 
sot more than 22 or 23, but with consider­ 
able energy in manner and expression. 
He swung himself down from his horse, 
and very unceremoniously pushed open the 
gate. 
“How do you do, sir?” said Meg gravely. 
She lifted her little face to the young man’s 
as she added, "I am Margaret Fortley, and 
this is Popcorn—I mean Peter.” 
"So itffs Fortley’s!” said the young man 
absently, but he suddenly laughed. "This 
is Popcorn!” he exclaimed, looking down 
upon the 5-year-old owner of that name 
with fun in his eyes. "Hello, Popcorn, how 
do you do?” 
"Never mind,” was Popcorn’* growling 
answer, with both chubby fists at his back. 
"He’s b v little brother, sir,” Meg ex­ 
plained. "He doesn’t know how to behave 
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"NOBODY BUT PHILLIS, SIR!" 


CHAPTER IX. 
A MYSTERIOUS JOURNEY. 
"Martin, don’t you want to take a ride 
with rue tomorrow?" asked Dr. John one 
day early in December. 
"PII ne very glad to, sir,” and the boy's 
eyes sparkled with anticipation. 
"Be on hand early iu the morning, say 7 
o’clock, and prepare to be away the whole 
forenoon.” 
"Is it somebody very sick—or far away?" 
asked Martin. 
"Eh? Oh. yes-agood ways off,” replied 
the doctor. 
Martin bad read several stories et detec­ 
tive experience, aud he made up his mind 
that he would have great talent for the pro­ 
fession. He had never been able to wholly 
dismiss from his mind the schoolmaster’s 
dark allusion to Dr. John as "a man with a 
history." The doctor’s strange embarrass­ 
ment over the simple question impressed 
the boy, m d he looked forward to the mor­ 
row with curiosity and dread. 
They were along the road to Oakland be­ 
fore Martin realized where they were going. 
F.r> tho 
nation t Bran th era. a. ad 


me honestly, is Phillis the only person m 
the house besides you and Pooeorn?” 
"Why, yes—mother went away before you 
came in! Why, yes, of course.” 
Roderick hesitated. 
"Call Philip*,” ho said impatiently. 
The old woman appeared and submitted 
to the closest cross-examination. The gen­ 
tleman was at liberty to search the house if I 
he liked. 
Meanwhile two soldiers had drawn rein 
by the orderly. 
Roderick had a duty to nerform. 
He beckoned hi* comrades in. 
Phillis, with much dignity, led the way 
while the party went through the lonely old I 
mansion. Not a nook or cranny wits over­ 
looked. Tiny cupboard doors which could 
scarcely have concealed a 
canary were 
flung open, table drawers ransacked. Mean- ; 
while Meg, with Pon-corn. followed closely 
at Roderick’s side, her eyes every now and 
then turning furtive!v to the clocks in the 
rooms they entered. Meg contrived to make 
the search as slow as possible, and if lier 
heart livat too quickly now and then she 
managed to keen very calm. 
"There are the outbuildings, captain.” j 
said the sergeant at last. 
“Search them thoroughly.” was the swift j 
rejoinder; but Cant. Roderick himself re­ 
turned to the drawing-room with the chil­ 
dren. 
Meg at once sought to amuse him with a 
family album, which she opened on the cap­ 
tain's knees, 
"Half-past twelve,” she was saying to her­ 
self. "A whole hour more!” 
She turned the leaves slowly, showing 
the usual colie lion of family pictures 
taken in the early days of the photographic, 
art. giving their names and something ef 
their history to the captain. He wa* hardly 
conscious ot what was passing before his 
eyes. 'I he stereotyped ladies in full black 
silk skirts, and deep lace collars, with be­ 
ringed hands resting on pedestals—the stiff 
groups of two seated and one standing 
figure—blank, uninteresting face* which we 
see in photographs of 25 years ago. But sud­ 
denly a pair of eyes attracted his attention. 
"Hello, 
little 
one!” 
ho 
exclaimed. 
"W hat’s this?” 
"Oh. that's the dearest, sweetest, truest 
friend I have,” cried Meg, clasping her 
hands and fairly shutting her eyes in an 
ecstasy ot remembrance. 
"If it’s Jack Dale,” thought Cant. Rod­ 
erick. "he couldn’t help being sweet and 
true." And the likeness was remarkable. 
From the page before him the face of his 
Wert Point chum, his sworn companion iii 
arms, must be looking up at him. No one 
but Jack Dale ever had such a pair of deep- 
set, earnest eye*, such an honest mouth, 
and resolute chin! And if it were Jack 
Dale how did his picture come to be here? 
"It is Cant Dale,” Meg went on. "Oh, 
Poncorn don’t you remember how lovely 
he was?” 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUM. 


again. 
wasn’t 
South- 
shake 


yet. Is there any one you’d particularly like 
to see?” 
Her heart was fluttering like a 
caught bird’s under the faded little calico 
gown, but she looked at the stranger fear­ 
lessly. 
■ Why. yes, little one; that is”—Capt. 
Roderick tugged at his mustache for an in­ 
stant. hating to make this child betray the 
secrets of the house. "You see I want to 
know just who is in the house.” 
"Oh, if that is all,” said Mog, brightening, 
"there's no one but Phillis.” 
"And who is Phillis?” was Caph Rod­ 
erick’s next question, and he was curiously 
attracted by something in the upturned 
face of the child, who led the way politely 
to'the house. 
Popcorn laughed aloud, and. after tire 
fashion of voung gentlemen of bis age, be­ 
gan ’showing off” by prancing around and 
culling flowers almost from their roots. 
‘Popcorn.” said "Sister.” in the gentlest 
rebuke, "what will the gentleman think of 
you ?” 
The little maid began smoothing down 
the boy’s apron and trying to fasten on his 
garden h a t 
"He don’t know Phillis.” criea Popcorn 
derisively. 
"Y ou see, sir,” said Meg, pausing on the 
broken doorstep ef the house, "everybody 
around here knows Phillis. She was my 
father’s nurse and ours. and. well, now be­ 
cause we are so poor, she^does all sorts of 
things. \Y ill you please come in, MY. — . 
You didn’t tall me your name.” 
Roderick, knowing full well that his mis- 
Bion was anything but a friendly one, stood 
still on the porch inwardly chafing at 
having only these children to receive him. 
“Will you come in, sir?” said Meg with 
true Southern hospitality, opening the front 
door, "and I will call Phillis.” 
Capt. Roderick found himself in a wide, 
desolate looking hall with pathetic traces of 
fornaor grandeur. Meg opened a door to the 
right and with a pretty courtesy ushered 
the "visitor” into the now seldom used 
drawing-room. 
"lf yon will sit down. sir. I will call Phil­ 
lis.” said his little hostess, with an anx­ 
iously beating h eart 
"My little girl.” said Roderick suddenly, 
and with tender gravity in his voice and 
eyes. “I don’t want to trouble you—but tell 


Popcorn, who rarely committed himself 
to opinions, grunted, aaa Meg continued: 
"Even though w e-w e hid him. it was 
such a beautiful time while he was here.” 
"Hid him !” exclaimed Roderick. 
He knew that Dale had been taken 
prisoner and escaped, but since then had 
beard nothing of or from lnm. 
"Oh, ves,” said Meg, 
"He was a great 
friend of Aunt isallie’s -T h at’s Aunt Bailie 
in Macon, you know—and he came here 
late one night, and I don’t know just why 
or how, but mamma kept him up in 
the 
attic 
until 
he was 
well 
Ho had a fever, you see. 
He 
on 
our 
side,” said th# 
little 
em 
maiden, with 
a sigh 
and 
of 
her 
head “But 
mamma 
said 
she would forget the war for once. She 
knew it was just what papa would like her 
to do. So when people were hunting tor 
him he was up in our attic, ami we made it 
as nice as we could. We used to have beau­ 
tiful things,” said 
Meg. 
apologetically, 
glancing around the barren room. "But. 
you see, little by little mother had to sell 
things, or soldiers took them away.” 
Suddenly the child broke off. and, kneel­ 
ing at Roderick’s side, lifted her sweet, 
grave young eyes to his face. 
"Are you a Yank ” she said very slowly 
and anxiously, "a Northerner?” 
Roderick, in spite of the spell cast over 
him by this little Georgia girl, felt ath rill 
of "country.” 
“My dear,” he answered, laying his hand 
lightly on the pretty dark brown head. "I 
am an American. I belong to the same 
laud you do. The same general freed North 
and South from English rule; tbe same 
Constitution binds us.” 
He had spoken involuntarily, forgetting 
his audience consisted of two little chil­ 
dren, yet he remembered that in this 
Georgian household his comrade, J ack 
Dale. his sister’s betrothed, had not alone 
been pursed from illness to health, bat, a* 
little Mea said, been hidden. 
Jack had 
escaped from prison, dragged himself, no 
doubt, to where be saw friendly light* and 
aplace hospitaole in appearance, and know­ 
ing that he was a "t oy in blue” her mother 
had taken him in. sheltered and cared for 
him -hiding him. a* the child said. 
Ii was a difficult position for Roderick. 
Hts orders were to search the house, not 
alone for an escaped prisoner, but for valu- 
able papers to be found, which were of im­ 
mediate use to the department. 
And here was Cant. Roderick, the bravest 
young W est Pointer Gen. Sherman had in 
hts command, confronted and struck dumb 
bv the tact that in this Southern household 
which he must search and perhaps guard, 
Jack Dale bad been saved—doubtless from 
Andersonville! 
Well, it was a trying moment, Particu­ 
larly with Meg’s dads eyes gazing into hts. 
"He told us such beautiful stories—P o p - 
corn you remember the one about tile young 
lady named Helen, and bow he taught her 
to ride 
Her brother was a great friend of 
hts. He was very interesting,” sighed Meg 
in conclusion. 
Capt. Roderick almost groaned aloud. 
For the twentieth time the war came to 
his mind in that dreary aspect of "Brother 
to Brother.” 
"There come those m en!” cried Meg sud­ 
denly. 
Her eyes, turned toward the door, 
had seen the soldiers approaching, and her 
hand, clasped in Roderick’s, trembled in­ 
voluntarily. 
"Noth i ng. captain—we searched carefully. 
Shall we follow Tracy's clue down the 
river?” 
Meg breathed more freely, but never took 
her eyes oft the captain’s face. 
As for that officer be moved restlessly 
about the loom and then scribbled some­ 
thing on a leaf of his notebook. 
"Take this to headquarters,” was his brief 
order. "I will wait here—report at once.” 
The men disappeared and Meg’s eyes 
sought the timepiece on the mantel. One- 
half hour remained! 
"Meg ” said the captain suddenly, "I’d 
like to know more about this Capt. Dale, 
lie was a dear friend of mine, and in three 
months I have not heard from him. And 
the young lady he taught to ride was my 
only sister Helen. And—well, some day 
they are going to to get married.” 
Meg’s sweet little face was radiant. She 
uttered an exclamation of delight. 
"Now. little one ” he went on. “when 
Caot. Dale left here—after you and your 
mother were so good and kind—where did 
bego?” 
Meg s eyes fell. 
"You see I can’t.” was her reluctant 
answer. 
"We promised faithfully,” her 
eyes were raised to Roderick’s like those of 
a loyal angel. "We promised, mother aud 
I. that we’d never tell. I took I im the path 
through the woods late at night and we 
promised." 
Who could disturb th e loyalty of such a 
child! Well enough Roderick knew that 
be might frighten lier into betraying some 
thing which would form a clue to his 
friend’s whereabouts. "All is fair in war.” 
occurred to him only to he dismissed from 
his mind as unworthy. It occurred to the 
young man W ith some self-pity that whhn 
little Meg discovered he was there to hound 
down and perhaps take ber father back to 
prison she would hate him! 
"Was ever a fellow between two such 
fires?” thought the young captain 
He paced up and down the room while Meg 
put the album in its former place, while 
Popcorn, with ins usual aversion to Being 
unnoticed, had found a pair of scissors and 
was calmly cutting the fringe from the 
window curtains. Meg made a dash at him 
to check the progress of this work, and Pop­ 
corn, iu rebelling, dashed out of tbe win­ 
dow, on to tho porch,and was away speedily 
through tile garden. 
Meg’s anxiety increased. To keep Pop 
corn at her side was pan of her trust, but. 
on the other hand, she ought not to leave 
the officer. 
"I must go after Popcorn.” she exclaimed 
suddenly, realizing that the risk of what he 
might hear and see would be too great to 
run. "But I will surely bo back, so-T 
won’t say goodby.” 
Roderick had a jump in his throat as he 
watched tbe child and knew thai at any 
moment he might be compelled to bring 
sorrow and desolation to the household that 
baa sheltered his dearest friend. A dozen 
ideas were confusing his mind a3 he paced 
the loug, quiet room, but suddenly there 
was the sound of horses on the roadway— 
the sergeant and others were returning. 
"Well. Berks,” exclaimed the captain, im­ 
patiently. 
Tbe man grinned. 
"Captain, the papers were found. They 


must hare been dropped by some on° in 
mistake. Meggara found them in a ditch 
below. Rut the colonel says he has a sus­ 
picion that Maj. Fortley is escaping down 
the river. He wants you to search the 
grounds thoroughly.” 
PoD-corn’s face peered around the open 
window. 
"Where’d she ifo? ’ he inquired. "I guess 
she thinks I am in tbe wood. Come, let us 
fiid lier.” 
’ Tbe child could tell us something, per­ 
haps,” whispered tho sergeant. 
Roderick s face pushed angrily. 
Meanwhile Mog, in her rush after Pop­ 
corn, surmised lie had go no to tbe wood, 
and. striking the path through it down 
which she had led Capt. Dale to a boat on 
the rlv er-th at wintry night—she searched 
vainly for the little runaway, but presently 
in the thicket came the sound of voices, 
and pushing bacx some bushes Meg, to her 
surprise, came upon her mother aud old 
Joel, who were bending anxiously over a 
thin, w'nary form resting on a bed of leaves, 
over which an army blanket had been 
flung 
Only once since his secret return 
had Meg seen her darling father, and now 
it was impossible for her to resist a cry of 
delight and affection as she darted forward, 
forgetting everything but her joy over eee- 
ing him once again. 
’ My little Meg,” Maj. Fortley exclaimed 
tenderly. "It was not safe to come down 
here—but-have the officers gone?” 
"Meg—dearest-.” urged her mother, "go 
back at once, darling; the boat will be up 
in a moment; Joel is going to take papa iu 
carefully. But why did you leave?” 
Meg, who had flung herself down upon 
tbe ground to kiss her father’s wasted 
cheek, started up quickly and told her what 
had happened, out the boat was in sight. 
Meg, after one more clinging kiss, retraced 
her steps. 
A few yards distant she stood still in dis­ 
may. 
Capt. Roderick and his men with Pon- 
corn, in usually good spirits, were coming 
down the woodland path. 
The captain took on# moment for reflec­ 
tion. In Meg’a face ho read her fear and 
anguish kuew what it m eant 
"Take tbe boy,” he whispered briefly to 
the sergeant. “Go up that side path and 
look about carefully. I will question the 
little girl.” 
A moment more and Roderick and the 
child were alone; Meg white to the Ups. 
her eyes raised in dumb agony and plead­ 
ing to the face above her. 
Just by a turn of his head Capt. Roderick 
could see three figures slowly going toward 
the river, one supported tenderly between 
the others. The papers had been found. If 
this weary, worn man was the Confederate 
officer he was in search of, was it not down 
this very pathway little Meg four months 
ago had led his more than brother, his 
dearest friend, to be safe from an imprison­ 
ment which would mean death? 
The child’s eyes were still upon him,sheet 
magnets for all that was tender and merci­ 
ful in the young man’s character, He need 
ask no questions, he need have no informa­ 
tion. 
"Meg. little girl.” he said quickly and 
with something like moisture in his eyes, 
"I want you to remember just what Isay, 
Tell your mother Capt, George Roderick 
has paid a debt this morning on behalf of 
the Northern army to the woman who shel­ 
tered Jack Dale. 
I think, dear, she will 
understand. 
The 
prisoners 
were 
ex­ 
changed1.” ________0_________ 


IN D IA N SIGN 
LANGUAGE. 


simply lays his right forefinger aside of his 
nose and raises it once or twioe. 
A Pawnee makes the wolf’s ears sign with 
the right hand raised in (lout and above 
right 
shoulder, 
first 
two 
fingers 
ex­ 
tended 
vertically 
and 
apart, 
others 
with 
the 
thumb 
closed, 
and 
then 
tilts them to the front, nearly horizontally. 
A Shoshone or Snake—A northern Indian 
makes the sign of the snako with the two 
first fingers of right hand extended in front 
of body at height of waist, back of hand to 
right, thumb and other fingers closed, and 
then pushes it forward with the wavy, sinu­ 
ous wriggle of the serpent. 
A Comanche—Also a Snake,but a Southern 
Indian, holds the right hand out to the 
front at height of waist, forefingers only 
extended to front, and then draws it quickly 
back in a waving, wriggling style. 
An Absaraka or Crow holds up both hands 
about the height of and outside bis shoul­ 
ders and loosely flaps them like the wings 
of a crow. 
The Ute makes a compound sign, black 
and red. Black by brushing the back of tho 
left hand briskly with the fingers of the 
right, as though smearing on paint, and 
then immediately rubbing the right cheek 
with the same lingers—the sign for red. 
The Navajo, liaviag practically quit the 


How One Tribe Is D istinguished from 
Another. 
BY CAPT. CHARLET KINO, U. P. A. 
[Copyright 1890, by S. S. McClure.) 
E hare a pretty big 
tribe of sturdy boys 
playing 
all 
about 
the neighborhood in 
the sanshlay after­ 
noons and they are a 
source of endless en­ 
tertainm ent to me, 
and 
sometimes 
of 
consternation to the 
neighbors. 
Some of 
them belong to mili­ 
tary schools and wear 
their uniforms all the 
time, but one and all 
they race and tear through tbe alleyway and 
over the tennis grounds and swarm over the 
lake bluff, and. take them all in all, they 
are as hearty and enterprising a set of 
youngsters as ever you saw. 
But it seems they got tired of hare-and- 
hound, hunt-tbe-wolf and the like, and de­ 
cided on a novelty. They determined to 
play Indian awhile, and came to see mo 
about it. 
They wanted 
to know 
the 
Sioux for Red Cloud, Spotted Tail. Charging 
Bear, Crazy Horse, and they wanted a lot of 
Crow names or Pawnees, for they were 
going to have two big banas-Sioux and 
their enemies—and dress up in such Indian 
garb as they could borrow or their fancy 
might contrive, and have terrific conflicts, 
slav and scalp and carry off squaws and 
pappooses, and it was all very bloody and 
awe inspiring, but some of them became so 
interested in the sign language of the Ind­ 
ians that presently the war was forgotten. 
And now it seems to me that perhaps 
there are many boy readers of our Youths' 
Department who would like to know some­ 
thing about this strange and wonderful 


war path years ago, and gone to ra1 sing 
sheep and making beautiful blankets, is 
now designated by a long compound sign 
"M ake— blanket —stripped." 
rather too 
long and intricate for this first lesson, and 
there are plenty ef short signed Indians 
without bim. 
The Apache—though I never saw the 
Arizona Indian so make it, gives a queer 
sign by rubbing th# extended forefinger of 
the left hand with the side of the forefinger 
of the right: fingers at right angles-just as 
though sHarpening a kniie on a whetstone. 
The Kiowa too, has a queer sign. Ho raises 
his right hand palm to left and upwards in 
front of right snoulder and gives it a rotary 
motion from the wrist, so that the finger 
tips describe a small ellipse. 
Tbe Mandan tribe make the sign of fal- 
loed chin by tapping tnat part of the face 
with the fingers of the right hand. 
The Flathead simply spreads his hand flat 
on top of the front Dart of the head. 
The Blackfoot tribe makes the compound 
sign, Moccasin, black. Drawing the hands 
along the feet from toe to ankle, right on 
right, left on left, and then making the 
color sign, or black, by rubbing tips of the 
right fingers quickly up and down on the 
back of the left hand 
Now these are the main tribes or bands, 
but in such a nation as the Sioux, divided 
into so many powerful tribes, you should 
learn to know one from the other, and this 
is the way: The Indian first makes the cut­ 
throat sign—the Sioux sign—and then that 
of the particular hand. For instance; 
The O calalla-First, Sioux sign; then 
make motion with fingers of right hand as 
though flapping dust or ashes in the face. 
The Ogalallas for years have been known as 
the "Dust-in-Faee ’ Indians. 
The Uncapapa—First the Sioux sign, and 
then the sign of an incomplete circle with 
the thumbs and forefingers. The thumbs 
touching; the tips 6f tho forefingers about 
an inch or so apart. The Sioux had a way 
of camping in big circle at one time, with 
an opening toward the east, and the I nca- 
papas were placed nearest that opening. 
These Uncanapas were Sitting Bull’s own 
people. You have all heard of that wily old 
rascal. 
Tim Brule (a French name given them 
meaning "burnt.” but the other Sioux call 
them Mchuuz-goos or burnt "thighs”— 
Make the Sioux sign first, then rub right 
thigh near 
hip 
with 
palm 
of 
right 
haau. They got this queer name, s i their 
traditions tell us, either because a party of 
them got drunk on "tire w ater” and fell 
asleep too near the fire, or because an old 
chief of theirs once burnod himself badly on 
the thigh. The Brules were a tine band of 
Sioux when old Spotted Tail was their 
chief and. at the close of the .Sioux war in 
’76 Gen- Crook deposed old Red Cloud of 
the Ogalallas. a blood-thirsty and ire chor­ 
ous fellow, and put "Spot,” whom we all 
trusted and liked, in his place. A few years 
afterward he was assassinated by some 
jealous chief close by the agency. 
The Sans Ares, or No Bows, so called be- 


sign language by which the Indians of any 
tribe readily converse with total strangers 
whose spoken language would be a com­ 
plete mystery to them. 
Think of of it. boys! Some of their dia­ 
lects are so harsh and gutteral that it is said 
that two Arapahoes or two Cheyennes can 
hardly make themselves understood when 
talking to ODO another in the dark, where 
their signs cannot be seen. On the other 
hand, in the daytime and by firelight they 
can converse—and so can nearly all Indians 
—fluently and never utter a word. 
Now, to begin with, alnyjst every tribe of 
Western Indians has some well-known sign 
which takes the place of a name. and very 
often when you ask an Indian what tribe 
he belones tohe will simply make the sign, 
with no audible reply. 
Now. you would have laughed to see our 
boys playing Indian and swapping signs, 
and it is not a hard lesson to learn at all. 
Lots of our army boys on the frontier have 
half the language at their fingers’ end. Sup­ 
pose in this lesson we take up just the signs 
of the tribes, so that you could find out 
without a word spoken just what band or 
nation an Indian happened to belong to, 
or, if you like, Play the game among your­ 
selves. 
To ask who or what you are? Either 
make tbe sign of some tribe you have in 
mind and then point to nim with the index 
finger right hand, or else bold the right 
baud palm to front, about the height of tho 
shoulder, and with thumb and fingers ex- 
tended and separated turn the hand to and 
fro a few times by wrist motion, then point 
to the Indian himself. It mec us, “I want to 
ask you a question. Who are you, or what 
tribe do you belong to?" 
In reply, a Sioux will make the sign of 
drawing the extended fingers across the 
throat from left to right; meaning cut­ 
throat or "cut-off-head,” for rn old times 
the Dakotas cut off the heads of their slain 
enemies. "Cut-tnroat” is the sign, there­ 
fore for Sioux. 
A Cheyenne holds up bis left hand and 
makes the motion with tbe right forefinger 
of slashiug the back and wrist two or three 
times in quick succession. They are called 
the "Slashed Wrists." 
An Arapahoe of the North speaks of him­ 
self as a "good heart,” and his sign is to tap 
the left breast with the tips of the thumb 
and fingers of the right hand two or three 
times crackly. 
A 
Southern Arapahoe 


cause once, iii a surprise, they galloped 
away leaving their weapons behind are de­ 
scribed by a loug sign. first Sioux, of course. 
Then "Bow,” “ Wiped Out or Gone.” 
The Yankton gives first the sioux sign 
and then passes the extended index finger 
of the right hand close under the nose, 
just 
as 
though 
to 
indicate 
"pierre 
it.” 
This last. by tile way. is the sign 
of the Nez Pelves or Pierced Nose Indians, 
though few of them have now their noses 
pierced. 
Neither do tho lend dVreilles 
wear ear-rings, as the French name would 
imply; uor have tho Gros Ventres of the 
prairies any nigger stomachs than these 
tribes 
The Chippeways, otherwise known 
as the Ogibwavs, seem to have no sign now. 
They wera for ages tho bitter enemies of 
the Dakotas and drove them westward, 
and now they live in peace in Northern Wig- 
cousin, the Michigan peninsula, near Lake 
Superior, and a few in Minnesota. 


PY G M IES OF CEN TRAL AFRICA. 


G ordon’s C hief of Staff W rites of His 
P ygm y Princess. 
BY COT. CHAILLE LONG. 
[Copyright, 1300, by S. S. McClure.] 


HE raostemlnent etb- 
nographist living, JI. 
Quatrefages, in writ­ 
ing of the pygmy peo­ 
ples as knewa to the 
ancients, said; "That 
there is probably b o 
nation or even any 
small tribe of human 
beings who have not 
believed in the exist­ 
ence of men of slight 
stature, and who have 
caused them to playa 
part in their legends. 
H. M. Stanley, the 
African traveller, we are told, proposes to 
make the dwarfs whom he encountered 
1 in a very dark forest, tile chief 
fea- 
I tures in his book. 
It will be mstruct- 
1 ive just bere to refer briefly to the pygmies 
1 as Known to the ancients and, in the 
I first place, to say that the name pygmy 
is derived from a Greek word moaning one 
whose height is measured from the elbow to 
the knuckles. 
A century before Aristotle, Herodotus re­ 
lated the story told by the pilgrims of 
Crrene, who had the tale from Elearque, 
king of the Ammouians, who said that a 
certain number of young Nasamonians 


haring gene to explore the deserts of Lybia, 
were surprised by a great number of dwarf 
people, by whom they were taken prisoners 
and were heard of no more. Aristotle main­ 
tained that tho pygmies inhabited tbe 
marshes out of which he supposed tho Nile 
to flow; thf.t is, at or near the junc­ 
tion of the rivers 
Bahr el-Uhazal and 
the 
Bahrel-Zaraf, 
which 
flow 
Into 
the 
Nile, 
and 
where 
it 
is 
quite 
probable the pygmies then inhabited, har­ 
ing been pushed back Into the territory 
which they now occupy by the more stal­ 
wart and warlike peoples who occnpy those 
regions. It is certain they were not de 
stroyed in their battles with the Oranog 
although Pompomus Mela, another writer 
who calls the pygmies Paucbiens. surnamed 
Ophiophages, because they were reputed tc 
feed upon serpents, 
furthermore 
said) 
"Formerly the pygmies, a race of men very 
short in stature, existed, but wera destroyed 
in the perpetual wars which the cranes 
made against thorn in order to preserve 
their eggs.” 
M. de Quatrefages, in referring to the 
pygmy women Ticki-Ticki discovered by 
the writer, distinctly avows tbe importance 
of the notes presented in her case, with the 
inappreciable value of tbe fact that Miss 
Ticki-Ticki corroborated in her person in 
the most definite aud pronounced manner 
the stories told of dwarf laces by other 
travellers less fortunate than the writer 
in procuring a subject for actual study. 
Tho writer, whilst chief of staff to Gen. 
Gordon, then governor-general of the Equa­ 
torial Provinces of Egypt, commanded a de­ 
tachment of Eyotian troops into the Niam 
Niain country for the purpose of the con­ 
quest of that country. Haviug reached a 
point on the borders of the Monbutto land, 
the writer surprised a slave camp and cap­ 
tured a caravan of slaves numbering 400 or 
more females, and among these tbe pygmy 
woman Ticki-Ticki. The old Afghanistan, 
whom I had caught with an unusually fine 
slave stock which he hoped would bring 
him much money when ho reached the 
West coast, to which he was journeying, 
endeavored to induce me to let him go 
scot free.' Failing to tempt me with gold, 
he said, "I have a great antiqua—the Aral 
word for curio—which I beg to you accept.’1 
Great was my surprise when he caused tc 
be brought into my presence a little naked 
woman, who stood trembling and affrighted 
and with Poth i ands crossed before b tl 
eyes, after the manner of the salutation of 
her people. 
Ticki-Ticki was scarcely fcur feet in 
height, with such an enormous breadth 
across her haunches that she seemed 
in ta ct to describe a circle rather than a 
perpendicular. 
The spinal column was 
bent almost like the letter C. whilst her 
belly protruded in a remarkable manner. 
Her face was broad, tim eves redd sh, nos* 
rather puggy and lins coarse and thick, th a 
body was long. the legs short and the hand J 
aud feet small and symmetrical. 
Addressing her in Arabic, for I was in­ 
formed she had learned to speak that lan 
guage from hor captors, I said, "Will you 
come with us?” 
Whereupon she replied ’Yes, but I fear 
you will eat m e.” N ow it m ust be under­ 
stood that, in common with all people west 
of tho Nile, the Akkas are anthropophagic. 
an I eating others, except wheto captured 
to be eaten in turn. Ticki-Ticki, round and 
fat, had made up her mind that she would 
"go to pot” iii the fire of aa Akfca stew iu 
short order. 


A PIGMY SLAVE WOMAN. 


When assured that the white man es­ 
chewed such a vractice as aku! inas, that is. 
cating people, she was amazed, and seemed 
incredulous. Nor was tier incredulity and 
fear allayed for several days, and only when 
a bright red bandana handkerchief (highly 
prized in the Soudan) had been given her, 
did she appear toforget per fancied danger. 
With true feminine vanity she set about or­ 
namenting herself in its folds 'by tying it 
around her neck), and, babblingaway in her 
native tongue, she executed a series of acro­ 
batic teats, vaulted in air, turned somer­ 
saults aud amazed mv soldiers greatly, and 
with whom she soon became a great pet. 
Ticki-Ticki subsequently told me hor 
story. 
She had been sent as a slave, with 
other of her people to the court of Mun i, 
King of Monbutto. of whom Dr. Schweiu- 
furth sneaks in his "Heart of Africa.” an i 
that thence she bad been taken by hor 
Arab captors. 
Gongo.N*hc said, was King 
of the Arkas, who lived in 
the jun­ 
gle, their houses being made by tying to­ 
gether the tops of the high grass or 
canebrake, and cutting out at (he base and 
centre a space sufficient for shelter. Armed 
with Hie diminutive spears or arrows ta 
number of which she gave me) the Akkas 
of both sexes went to the war against tboir 
enemies cr hunted tbe elephant. 
They 
attack the latter in veritable swarms, con­ 
fusing the beasts by their cries and then 
iiteialiv hacking them to nieces or transfix­ 
ing them with countie-s thrusts. 
Ticki-Ticki was passionately fond of 
smoking, not in the sense of procuring the 
effect desired by the white man, but to 
create nausea, and then after the ordeal of 
Paia and vomiting, to enjoy the dolce far 
niente of convalescence and complete re­ 
pose. 
Ticki-Ticki followed me in my journey 
to t h e Nile, and when I quitted Gen. Gor­ 
don to return to Cairo, she was a part of 
several specimens of the genus homo 
which had never Before been seen by white 
men. Among them was the daughter of 
tbe King of Uganda, the Princess M’Tessa, 
a blue-black woman of the tribe of “Goorah- 
Hoorah.” several Niam-Niams, and to tbexo 
were added u young ale >hant a calf buf­ 
falo. and a curious little dudish-looking 
monkey, who looked for all the world like 
one of the types one may see now and again 
in Piccadilly. 
Ticki-Ticki. or my arrival at Cairo, was 
presented to the Geographical Society, and 
subsequently sent to the Ethnological So­ 
ciety by Ismail Paella. Khedive, whence 
she was returned to Cairo, and is now one of 
the favorite characters of the queen m oth­ 
er’s harem, where she serves to while away 
with 
her 
tricks 
aud 
acrobatic 
feais 
the idle hours of the houris of the pal- 
ace. Mr. Stanley, when in Cairo recently, 
might have euioyed the eclat of Miss Tinki- 
Ticki s society had be only asked after her. 
She comes from the very country from 
which lie ha* recently returned.and belongs 
to the first families of dwarfish aristocrats 
of "50 centuries ” as claimed bv the great 
explorer. Ticki-Ticki. as a matter of tender 
precaution, has not yet baeu advised of her 
ancient and noble lineage. 


-Hie entire car*van was broken up and the slaves 
liberated by Col. Long. 


A bout W atch Springe. 
TNew York Sun.] 
"How long will it last?” asked a man of a 
jeweller, who bad just told hun that ho 
would have to have a new spring in his 
watch. 
"Maybe a week; maybe a year or two." 
answered the jeweller. 
"But this one has lasted four or five 
years ” said toe man. protesting^. 
'D es; but they don't make that kind of 
spring nowadays. It really does seem as 
though they had lost the art of tempering 
watch springs. I sent out. a hundred-dollar 
watch the other day. brand new. . ust from 
the factory, and Hie spring broke within 24 
hours. Tho manufacturers 
have 
spent 
thousands of dollars within the past few 
years experimenting to get buck the old 
quality for the springs, and they havo 
failed. The sprin s se^m to be getting 
worse rather than better.” 


A Truthful Answer. 
(Tile Jester.) 
Young Barehem (who has been warbling 
"Some little things of Ids own composition'* 
for over an hour)—And now, Miss Mary, tell 
me candidly what phase of my music and 
singing do’you most admire? 
Miss Mary—Well, on the whole, I think I 
prefer the refrain. 


Revenge. 
rJl linsey’» W eekly.) 
Wife (from the window)—Well, I declare, 
John I wouldn’t speud time sprinkling the 
dust in our neighbor’s back yard,, especially 
when they are people who talk about us tho 
way they do. 
Husband—That’s all right, my dear; their 
pet peodle was washed thie morning -now 
he’s out here rolling in the mud, Trust 
your husband, my sweet, for thoughtful­ 
ness. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


John Dorison returns to New York after 
an absence of eight years. His fath er had 
died while w riting a letter, th e contents of 
which, as far as finished, declared th at his 
son had disgraced and ruined him. Dorison 
resisters at a hotel under the nam e of D ud­ 
ley. and then Roes down Bleecker st. to look 
at the old hom estead. In the basem ent is a 
bathroom, w hile up stairs is Mine, Dela- 
m our’s costum ing establishm ent. 
Iii the bar room Dorison m eets an old 
friend of his fath er’s, to whom alone he 
confides his identity. W hile in this place a 
drop of blood comes through th e ceiling. 
Dorison is th e tirst to ascend to the rooms 
above. On the floor he discovers a young 
woman w eltering in her blood. 
He finds in her hand pieces of paper, w ith 
w riting like th a t of his father, and also a 
locket containing his fath er’s portrait. 
On th e sam e evening the young g irl’s 
m other is also found m urdered. 
Near 
th e body of the m urdered Mm. 
Delam our, alias Mrs. Parish, is found a 
glove of peculiar m ake, particularly in 
regard to the thum b. 
The discovery of a lancet in the room 
leads to the conclusion th at the m urderer is 
a surgeon. 
Dorison becomes intim ate w ith Miss Eus­ 
tace and her father, H erbert Clavering E us­ 
tace, through rescuing her from being seri­ 
ously injured by a horse and carriage, the 
carriage containing Dr. Fassett and H arry 
Langdon. 
Mr. Eustace calls on Dorison, 
who has assum ed the nam e of Dudley, and 
notes a striking resem blance between him 
and the late Reuben Dorison. 
Dorison finds a m an who has a thum b 
such as the detective bade him seek. The 
m an is H arry Eustace, brother of Miss Con­ 
stance Eustace, whom Dorison rescued. 
H arry Eustace, Dorison also learns, has 
studied surgery. 
Following on the trail of young Eustace. 
C athcart and Dorison run across "a tall, 
slim and brown-haired m an 
dressed in 
clothes of extrem e fashion” and answ ering 
the description of the person who used to 
call on the Parishes. 


CHAPTER X II.—C orollttt)ET>. 
“T hat is the m an. It is he w ithout a 
question.” 
This w ith a tone adm itting of no doubt. 
“He recognized you, and does not regard 
you w ith favor.” she added. 
Dorison told th e young lady his encounter 
w ith him at th e tim e of bis rescue of Miss 
Eustace, concluding his tale w ith these 
w ords: 
“I presum e no m an can philosophically 
receive such hum iliation from a lady, be­ 
fore other m en. especially after he has 
boasted of a friendship between them .” 
They had w alked up Madisoa av. as he 
talked, but now Miss Belknap said: 
“Our task is done. I m ust retu rn hom e.” 
“ I hope I am n et to take your rem ark as a 
dism issal, but shall be perm itted to accom ­ 
pany you to your door?” 
“T hank you.” said the lady, th u s giving 
her consent. Arrivimg. they found C athcart 
a t the door view ing w ith high displeasure 
th eir slow approach. 
“I have been w aiting for you a t least IO 
m inutes.” he said sharply. 
The young lady resented his tone and re­ 
plied: 
. 
. , , 
“.That is to be reg re tted -b y you.” 
But, im pervious to th e sarcasm . C athcart 
said: 
“Well, is it th e m an?” 
“ Yes.” 
“It was th e sam e m an?” His face lighted 
V 


''U nquestionably. I would have know n 
him am ong a hundred. He is noticeable 
enough.” 
.. 
C athcart was evidently greatly pleased. 
» ha. <-riO(L ‘‘WA AtA CPAttitK? I 
‘Come,” he cried, “we are getting on 
famously ” 
“Did you learn anything?” asked th e 
young lady. 
“Much,” was th e answ er in a tone w hich 
did not encourage fu rth er questioning. 
Before the young lady, it she had desired, 
could inquire further. C athcart said: 
‘ Now. Mr. Dudley. I m ust see you. Come 
with m e.” 
Dorison lingered only to take polite leave 
af the lady, and followed th e old detective 
tow n the steps. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
NBW DISAPPOINTMENTS. 
“We have a good basis aow ," exclaim ed 
C athcart in high glee, as they walked to 
Fourth av. "W e know th e owner of th e 
glove; we know th e w alker is Union «q.; 
and we know th e caller at stated intervals. 
A t first I supposed the three to beone. This, 
however, turns out not to be the case. B ut 
if the owner of th e glove is one man, the 
other two prove to be th e sam e person. The 
work ought to go straig h t now. I have some­ 
thing to show you.” 
T a k i n g from his pocket a sm all package 
carefully wrapped in paper, he handed it to 
D orton. It proved to be a lancet such as 
surgeons use. the handle of which was of 
tortoise shell, 
“ Exam ine th a t carefully,” he said, “ burn 
it into your m em ory.” 
Dorison did as he was bid, even carefully 
noting the m arks cut into the steel. 
"W ell,” he said as he returned it. 
’T h a t is w hat killed the two wom en.” 
“ W hat," cried Donson, startled and sur­ 
prised. 
"J have no doubt of i t T hat girl who was 
with we in th e park was the servant of 
Mrs. Parish at the tim e she was killed. BUe 
gave me th a t lancet. She found it on the 
parlor floor under the door. She did not 
find it until after the captain and I had 
concluded our search of the house, and aid 
not produce it a t the coroner’s inquest be­ 
cause no one spoke of it. Lately lier con- 
sc ene* has troubled her about it, and when 
I hunted her up. she gave it to m e.” 
“W hat did you h u n t her up for?” 
“To see w hether she could recognize in 
Langdon the caller at stated intervals." 
“Did she?” 
“ Perfectly. 
I did not even have to direct 
her attention to him 
As soon as she saw 
him she cried out ‘T hat is the m an.’ ” 
"W h^ do you w ant m e to rem em ber the 


^ C ath cart glanced at Dorison, who thought 
he detected a fleeting expression of sur­ 
prised contem pt 
“ Young Eustace studied surgery, didn t 
he?” 
"Yes.” 
. 
, 
"W ell, I w ant to know if he has a case of 
instrum ents of which this lancet m ay be 
one. Find out if you can.” 
lf the old detective saw the gesture of dis­ 
gust and im patience Dorison m ade, he 
Ignored i t 
“Now. one point m ore,” he continued. 
“Get Eustace to talk about Langdon upon 
the first opportunity you have. Find out 
w h a t he knows about nim. There m ust be 
some reason for his haughty treatm ent of 
tile fellow. I w ant to know w hat it is.” 
They had reached 
Broadway as they 
talked, and continued as far as 23d s t On 
the corner C athcart stopped to sa y : 
“W hat m ay be the outcom e of th e dis­ 
coveries of this m orning, it is difficult to 
predict 
Som ething m ust come out of 
this. 
We are no longer groping in the 
dark. Langdon boro some relation to the 
Barish family, knew som ething aboutthem , 
w a s associated, it is fair to presum e, w ith 
their troubles. 
W hat he does know he 
m ust reveal.” 
“Do you m ean to tak e him in hand imme- 
di&iioly 
“No, not until I know more about his 
surroundings and antecedents.” 
“Have you not already learned all you are 


^ “Athink not. W ho is he? He cam e from 
C h i c a g o three years a g a Notice this coin­ 
cidence 
Mr. Carm an says Mrs. Farish 
lought him in trouble and distress three 
76 SXS ft20» 
"Yes I see.” said Dorison. eagerly, "and 
Miss Belknap saw this m an w ith the daugh­ 
ter since th at tim e.’’ 
"Precisely, and these stated calls only be­ 
gan since three years. There is another co­ 
incidence I w ant you to note. 
E ight years 
ago Mrs. Farish suddenly, giving no reason, 
dresses in m ourning 
E ight years ago your 
father dies suddenly. Now another point. 
One of the slips of paper in your possession, 
w t tten by your father, t a l k s about the m is­ 
deeds of a uov named Harold, 
This m an 
I angdon is called Harry bv his associates. 
Do you see where we are slowly getting to. 


^ T heS o i l m a n stooped sh o rt 
Dorison, 
greatly interested 
looked ud to sou the 
cause. The old m an’s eyes were fixed upon 
an object some distance off. 
Searching about for that object, Dorison 
saw ii Wa* a man approaching from .th* 
cark wk* engaged the attention of Cath- 


the alert, sharp-eyed m an who had had the 
m ysterious exchange w ith Langdon, near 
ihp corner of 2: th st. and 3d av, 
The person approached directly on a line 
w ith them . C athcart, stepping hack into 
the shadow of an adjoining door, bad* Dori­ 
son to stand in front and conceal him as 
m uch as possible. 
He did so, moving slightly, so th a t he 
could keep him self between the old detec­ 
tive and the man until he had passed on, 
going down 23d st. 
“ Do you rem em ber the story I told you of 
the mysterious exchange between Langdon 
and another on 2iith st.,” asked Dorison, 
after the man had passed by. 
“ Yes, and wnat then ” ’ sharply asked 
Cathcart. 
“T hat ma > was the other one.” 
C athcart grasped Dorison’s arm w ith such 
a grip th at th e latter nearly cried out w ith 
pain. 
“ Are you sure? Man. m an, are you sure?” 
"Sure, yes.” 
The old m an fairly dragged Dorison after 
him. as he hurriedly followed the m ap. who 
by this tim e had crossed nth av., and was 
apparently lost in the throng. 
H urrying along ttaev saw him standing in 
front of a house, since transform ed, where 
once another celebrated m urder was com­ 
m itted. 
His head was bent to the ground and fie 
appeared to be donating 
w ith 
him self 
w hether he should go on or turn back. 
C athcart, dodging behind Dorison, m ut­ 
tered : 
' He saw me, and is trying to find out if I 
ani following him .” 
W hether the old m an was right or not the 
m an continued on his way. moving along at 
a rapid gait. 
"H e is going to m eet Langdon.” said Cath­ 
cart. 
"W ho is this m an?” asked Dorison. as 
they followed him. 
"His nam e is P ittston,” replied Cathcart. 
"Some four or five Tears ago I was on a bauk 
robbery in Chicago. 
I m ade up my m ind it 
had boon done through connivance from 
the inside. Pittston was a clerk in the 
bank. My suspicious fell on him . The 
president, whose relative the clerk was, 
would not have it, aud was indignant at the 
idea. for P ittston lived with him. 
Persist­ 
ing in my belief, I had so many obstacles 
throw n in my way th a t I gave up the job in 
disgust. They dismissed the clerk some 
tim e after. He knew all about it. for he as­ 
saulted me afterw ards in the Palm er House, 
charging me with attem pting to ruin him. 
I m ust locate him. for I have some facts 
th at will m ake him open his m outh w ide.” 
W hile he rapidly told this to Dorison, lith 
av. had been reached, and Pittston turned 
to go up it. 
* 
C athcart stopped on the corner. 
“ You m ust do some shadow work now,” 
he said. “I am certain he is going to th at 
restaurant to m eet Langdon. You m ust go 
there and see if he does not m eet him. 
Learn w hat you can. I will w ait for you at 
th e Hoffman House.” 
Dorison, w ithout reply, w e n tato n ceto th e 
restau ran t designated as the one daily 
visited by Langdon. Entering, be sat him ­ 
self a t a table in the m iddle of th e room, 
from which point he thought he could com ­ 
m and a view of tho room. 
It was an eating saloon of the third and 
fourth class, though well kept and cleanly. 
A w alter bustled up and received an order 
for a substantial breakfast. 
As he looked about, Dorison could see 
n either Langdon uoriPittston, and feared 
th a t he had gone into the wrong place. E x­ 
am ination of the room, however, showed 
him an opening in the side wall—a passage­ 
way, m aking the adjoining room a p art of 
the eating-saloon. 
He rose from his chair to investigate, and 
w alking down the 
room, saw th a t the 
cashier’s desk was so placed as to com m and 
both rooms. 
On this desk was a m irror tilted forward, 
so th a t the cashier could, w ith a slight turn 
of his head, observe each of the two rooms. 
Dorison also found th at by taking a seat 
at a table next the opening, he could see 
each occupant of th* front part of th e next 
room. 
He therefore changed to this table and 
im m ediately discovered the pair he was in 
search of. Sitting at a table situated rela­ 
tively as th e one he was seated at, w ith 
only th e wall between the two. Langdon 
and P ittston were deeply engaged in con­ 
versation. 
Pittston was telling a tale which evidently 
gave great annoyance to his companion. 
Langdon frowned, and his m anner indi­ 
cated a considerable degree of alarm . 
He listened intently until P ittston hnd 
finished, and fell into a profound study, 
from which from tim e to tim e he em erged 
to ask a question, when, being answered, he 
relap-ed again into thought. 
In the m eantim e Dorison’s breakfast was 
served and eaten. He had not heard a word 
of th® conversation of the two he had come 
to w atch, nor did there seem to fie any 
likelihood th at he w ould be able to hear 
any of it. 
He had, however, established tw o facts. 
Pittston had sought Langdon as C athcart 
had foreseen, and confidential relations ex­ 
isted between them . 
Believing he could do no more, he was 
about to depart, when the street door of the 
room he was in opened and the officer the 
old detective used as a shadow entered. 
Davison beckoned to him 
"Ifo you w ant to see m §?” he asked,as the 
officer cam e to him. 
'The old man w ants m e to follow and re- 
S 
ort a m an he thinks is here w ith Lang- 
on ” was the whispered reply. 
Derision pointed to the mirror. 
"Is th a t the m an?” asked tho officer. 
“Aes—the one talking to Langdon. Now 
get away so they will not see you talking to 
m e.” 
The officer was not a m om ent too soon in 
leaving, for the pair in toe other room rose 
from their table and w ent to the cashier’s 
desk. 
T urning indifferently as he leaned on the 
desk. Langdon saw Dorison and started 
w ith surprise, scowling at him m eanwhile. 
D o r i s o n m aintained his composure, con­ 
ducting him self as it he did not recognize 
hun a* Hie m an he had m et th at m orning. 
Calling the waiter, Dorison gave 
him 
som ething more than the am ount of his 
check, and, w ithout w aiting for the change, 
donned his top coat and went out conscious 
th at Langdon had directed the attention of 
his couipanton to him . Dorison. 
As the door closed on Dorison. Pittston 


'""H anged if I don’t think th a t very man 
stood close to the one I was telling you of.” 
••WI 
r'.Ckf itAATt 


tfcmCXMBt bo E60QgttU94 to toe person 


Who. C athcart/ 
“Yes ” 
“Then vou were followed. 
“Nonsense! He was not talking to Cath­ 
cart, only standing Bear him I tell you I 
was not follow ed: I stopped to'see.” 
•W h at else but to follow you brought 
such a swe I as that h e re -a man who either 
breakfasts a t 'Del’s’ or the Hoffman every 
morning. 
., 
, , . 
This had been said w ithin the hearing of 
the cashier, who ask ed : 
“T alking about the m an who has just 
gone out, H arry'/” 
“ Yes.” 
“ He changed his seat," said the cashier, 
“from tfie nnddie of the room, and seemed 
to be w atching you by th a t m irror." 
‘The devil!” cried Pittston. 
“Could he 
do th a t? ” 
“Try it!” laughed the cashier. 
The two quickly 
satisfied 
them selves 
th at, sitting where Dorison did. w atching 
them at their table was an easy m atter. 
“A curious thing occurred,” continued 
the cashier, when they returned to his desk. 
“A m an cam e in whom your m au recog- 
ni ed right away, and beckoned to him. 
They whispered together, and then your 
m au pointed to the m irror. The other man 
w ent out lig h t away.” 
“By — 
cried Langdon, w ith an oath, 
“you were followed.-’ 
“ I 
ara 
afraid 
so,” 
replied 
Pittston 
gloomily. 
, 
, 
The two walked to the street door, where 
Langdon halted to say: 
"T here are two things to do. You m ust 
walk as straight as a die and do no business. 
go nowhere you are afraid any one should 
see you, and keen away from me. T hai’s 
the first thing. Noxt. when you go from 
here, I will watch and see if you are fob 
lowed by anybody. I suspect th at to be the 
game. If you are I will let you know. 
Not 
hearing from me m eans you were not fol­ 
lowed.” 
. 
. 
, 
. 
“W ho 
is this fellow, anyhow .” asked 
Pittston. 
"I don’t know, except th at lits nam e is 
Dudley. He’s a howling swell and goes 
w ith the best The first time I saw him he 
saved a young lady of my acquaintance 
from being run over. Bb* didn’t know him 
then, but now he’s as thick as peas w ith her 
brother, and lie goes to the house often. 
This very m orning I m et him in Madison 
sq. w alk in g with a stunning-lookine girl. 
I hate him and would like to dose him, es­ 
pecially since I find him interfering in my 
affairs.” 
"M ine, I should say, said Pittston, w ith a 
laugh. 
"No. m ine,” persisted Langdon. 
“ I don’t see it, If he followed any one he 
followed m e.” 
“ I h at m ay be,” said Langdon, 
im pa­ 
tiently. “B ut it all comes back on me. I 
have good reason for sayir.gso. since I know 
he is such a great friend of young Eustace. 
T hat is w hat m akes me so uneasy—this fol­ 
lowing of you.” 
"I dou’t see the connection," 
"boo bote. Cathcart can’t be following 
you for the Chicago affair, can he'/ T hat 
affair is closed up. and you have told me 
you were protected is it by your uncle for 
tire sake of the fam ily.” 
“Yes. th a t’s so.” 
"Well, if you were not followed for that 


you were for som ething, w eren’t yon?” 
"Yes. there was some reason, of course.” 
"Now, here it is. T hey’re after me, and 
because they followed yon I am afraid they 
have got on to the business we have to­ 
gether, and w ant to Rtrige at me through 
that, Do you tum ble now . ” 
“I 
see. 
It is serious." 
P ittston was 
thoughtful. “Drop the whole business for 
a w hile." 
“ By —,” cried Langdon with another oath. 
“It’s dropped for us. My man is kicking, and 
refuses to go any further in it. I was going 
to nut the screws on him to find out w hat 
is the m eaning of his sudden independence. 
But this thing comes up and it won t do. I 
don't know but w hat he’s been giving tho 
snap aw ay.” 
"I thought you had him so tig h t th at he 
had to no w hat you told him ?” 
"So would any one think who know w hat 
I have got on him ,” 
replied 
Langdon, 
angrily. "B ut now he is doing the high 
and m ighty, and sw ears if I ousn him any 
further he’ll kick the whole bucket over 
and land me in intl for life. even if it ruins 
him . He says h e ’d rather die than ne the 
slave he has been to m e for tho last throe 
years.” 
“But can tie9” asked Pittston. 
“ He can, if tie knows som ething I did some 
years ago. But, bv Heaven! I’m certain he 
don’t- tie can’t. 
The people who knew 
about it are all dead. 
I’m playing him to 
know w hat card h e’s got u p his sleeve. 
W hile I’m playing him we m ustdrop the 
business. Give the word th at way." 
They w ent into th e street. Langdon re­ 
m aining at the door. Pittston first walked 
to the corner of 2 3 d s t and turning came 
back and went in the direction of 24th st, 
As he disappeared. Langdon m u ttered : 
“The chase ended when they ran him 
down to me. He is not Hollowed.” 
At th at very m om ent the officer was close 
ou the heels of Pittston as ho w alked up 
24th st. to Broadway. 
Dorison had gone to the Hoffm an House, 
w here he m et C athcart, to whom he related 
w hat had occurred. 
"I am more th an satisfied th at Pittston 
recognized me.” said C ath cart 
“B ut th at 
is a m atter easily overcome. 
If he recog- 
■ized me he saw you. T hat is not so easily 
overcome. H ereafter wo m ust not m eet 
openly. 
We are gettingRo the end pretty 
fast.” 
“I hone so ” rejoined Dorison doubtfully, 
"but I frankly confess tho end seems as far 
off as ever It did.” 
“ Possibly it does to you . Nevertheless tho 
lines are coming together will) tolerable 
rapidity. One day. when you least expect 
it. I will call upon you to witness tho fali- 
iag of the blow.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
LOWERING SKIES. 
T he events of the m orning gave Dorison 
food for thought. 
After C athcart had de­ 
parted he daw dled about the hotel as he 
endeavored to extract some intelligence 
from these events, serving to justify the 
confidence displayed by the old detective 
th at the end was in sight. 
He reviewed his life during the six weeks 
elapsing since his return to the city of his 
birth, and carefully w ent over the events 
connected w ith the search w ith which he 
was identified. 
The result was not satisfactory. E very­ 
thing was fragm entary. 
T here was a bit here and a bit there 
w hich, considered by them selves, seemed 
im por'ant and significant, but when he at­ 
tem pted to put them together they appeared 
disconnected and inconsistent, even con­ 
tradictory. 
“W hether this is due,” he said aloud, as 
he sat and pondered, “to the m iserly and 
fragm entary m anner in which C athcart 
deals out his inform ation, or. w hether it is 
the exact condition of the case. I ain 
utterly at a loss to determ ine. I know, 
however, 
it 
is 
utterly 
unsatisfactory, 
and unless som ething more positive turns 
u p w ithin the n ex t fortnight I will throw 
up my commission. Bo far as I am able 
to see not one step bas been made, nor one 
single fact gathered that brings us nearer to 
tfie end, tho accom plishm ent of which is 
the only justification for my being involved 
in it at ail.” 
He got up and w alked into the street. As 
he w ent up Broadway he sa id : 
“W hat I will do will be to see Mr. Nettle* 
m an and have a talk with bino T hat m uch 
is due him and I have not seen him for two 
weeks. I’ll do it this very afternoon. The 
life I am leading is unbearable.” 
He did not go th a t afternoon, however, 
fer on roaching his rooms he found his 
friend Eustace in possession. 
*1 have been w aiting so long for you,” ho 
cried, "th at I have come to believe these 
apartm ents are mine. Do you know, I like 
them better than my own. 
"Then perhaps you may obtain them .” 
said Dorison. 
"W hy? W hat does th at m ean?” 
“It means, Eustace, th at you see a dis­ 
gusted and contem ptible creature before 
you. I am half persuaded to cut this life 
and go back to Dubuque.” 
“Som ething has gone wrong, m a chere. 
T he blues, eh? I have them som etim es m y­ 
self.” 
“My trouble is far greater than the blues.” 
said Dorison, throw ing him self a t full 
length noon the lounge, and leoked a t 
Eustace fixedly for some time. 
"I wonder, C harley,” he said at length, 
"if there will be a tim e w hen you will re­ 
gard me w ith bitterness and contem pt— 
w hen you will never be able to think of me 
w ithout loathing and horror." 
“ W hat condition of m ind are you in 
today?” 
"Thor confessional, although I shall m ake 
no confession. Perhaps ail these dark and 
g 
loomy vapors will pass away and the 
right 
sunbeam s 
play 
over 
us 
Doth. 
W hether any sunlight, however, will ever 
irradiate my life again, I greatly doubt. 
“Charley my boy. I am a monomaniac. I 
have but one purpose in life. and to th at I 
am bending everything, sacrificing every­ 
thing—homo. com fort, honor and friends. 
Beware of me! I am not w hat I seem on 
the surface. D uring my life I have never 
m et any one of either sex to whom I have 
been so m uch attracted as I have been to 
you- bo one of whom I have been so fond. 
“Yet. my boy. heed me. If you should 
run counter to this life purpose of mine. so 
com pletely have I become its slave. I be­ 
lieve I would sacrifice you. I say again, 
beware of me. Hold me off at arm ’s length. 
Do not give m e a single advantage. Qed 
knows th a tw h e n la m in the mood I am 
now. I pray fervently that the friendship 
we have form ed w ithin the past few weeks 
m ay ripen with our days, strengthen with 
our years, and be still hale w hen our heads 
are gray. 
"B ut I tell you, old m an,” and he rose 
from the lounge in his earnestness, “the 
dav is coming when that friendship will be 
put to as severe a test as friendship ever 
was.” 
Eustace, who 
had 
regarded 
Dorison 
seriously, said: 
“I th in k you are in a fram e of m ind which 
either is th e result of a serious physical de­ 
rangem ent or great m ental tribulation, lf 
it is the latter, and I apprehend in s , I 
advise you to take im m ediate steps toward 
remedy. 
And in such cases, I take it, 
the best rem edy is to pour out your confi­ 
dences to some friend you can trust.” 
' There are some things th at m ust I e 
borne alone ” replied Dorison with a sigh. 
“Mine is one. For eight years I have borne 
th em —” 
"And alone, nursing them .” interrested 
Eustace. 
“ T hat is just it.” 
‘Borne, they m ust be, alone to the end," 
replied Dorison. "Did you ever have a 
serious secret influencing your life and na 
ture, which yon would not reveal lest it 
brought you the coetem pt and horror of 
your friends—those you thought the most 
of?” 
E ustace’s face Hushed red. 
"Yes.” he replied, falteringly, “which, if 
I thought it would become public I would 
kill myself from sham e and disgrace." 
Dorison heard these words w ith his heart 
bounding against his ribs. 
“is this tantam ount to a confession?” he 
asked him self. 
Shaken and agitated, he w alked to the 
window and looked out. Then, turning im ­ 
pulsively to Eustace, ho cried out: 
Away with these thoughts! I ’ll have 
none of them . W hat brought you h ereto 
put me into this condition?” 
“ I did not come here to put you into any 
condition, nor did I, for you wore in your 
present mood when you entered. 
W hat I 
did come here for was lo ask you w hat oc­ 
curred between you and the pater last even­ 
ing.’’ replied Eustace. 
“I think your fath er’s treatm ent last night 
has som ething to do with m y present fram e 
of mind. You see ” he laughed bitterly. "I 
am bound to pu t it on some one of your 
fam ily. To answer your question. I don’t 
know. 
Y eur father was agreeable and 
pleasant to me as one could wish during th# 
early part of tile dinner. 
'He bas discovered in m e some strong re­ 
sem blance to an old friend, aud attem pted 
to supply me w ith a new set of relatives. 
T h eaitem p t invoiyed an inquiry into my 
fam ily relations. 
I am not always a m aster 
of my own moods and I took the caprice lo 
object to talking about them before stran­ 
gers. 
"Probably I was not as sensible of the honor, 
done me by a gentlem an of the distinction 
of vour father, iii m anifesting an interest in 
my surroundings, as I should have been, 
and gave offence by my evasion of the in­ 
quiry. If it be not that. I know not w hat it 
is. At all events, ho froze to mo.” 
"Yes, I noticed he did ” replied Eustace. 
“However, if th at is all, the m atter will b6 
soon righted. Now my next reason for 
calling. 
I am thinking of giving a i-mall 
theatre party next Monday night, with a 
snack afterw ards at Del’s. W ill you bo 
one ’’ 
"W ith pleasure.” 
“W ill you escort m y sister—Evelyn, you 
know ?” 
“I am honored.” 
“ Aud not frighten her w ith a gloomy out­ 
burst and warn ber to beware of you?" 
Dorison blushed and smiled. 
“ i will endeavor to justify ber brother’s 
confidence.” 
For a little tim e there was silence between 
them , when Lorisou suddenly said: 
"Eustace, tee first night I ever saw you. a 
m an nam ed Langdon anproached you, Y ou 
treated him with considerable hauteur. 
W ho is the fellow?” 
The young man turned a sharp, inquiring 
look upon Dorison; his face Hushed, and a 
Vexed expression came into bis eyes. 


“ Why do you a sk ? h e cannot do a friend 
of y o u rs?” 
, 
"No, not even an acquaintance, but I have 
reason for knowing more about him thau 
I do.” 
"T he fellow was som ew hat offensive to 
my sister, Evelyn, the day you saved her 
I rom being run over. I think.’’ 
^ 
"It did not appear to me th at M issEnstace 
relished his assum ption of friendship.” 
“ I should th in k not,” replied Eustace in- 
dignantly. Ho looked out of th e window 
for a few mom ents. Dodson w aiting for him 
to continue. A lter a while he sa id : 
"I don't know m uch about th e fellow. 
Dudley. To begin at the beginning, this is 
all I know. Som ething more than a year 
ago my younger sister, then about lo, was 
taken seriously ill, and our regular fam ily 
physician was unable to do anything tor 
her, a fact he acknow ledged hun elf, and 
suggested the calling in of other physicians. 
T hat was done. but she continued to decline, 
and botli m other and father wore nearly 
I frantic. 
W hen she was at her worst,and when the 
physicians were despairing, some one called 
father’s attention to a young physician 
nam ed Fassett, who was m axing m arvellous 
cures, 
(lur own physicians, having ad­ 
m itted their inability to core with the 
strange difficulty, could not. object to his 
being called. He was, and declared tile 
difficulty to be principally a nervous one. 
and began a treatm ent diam etrically op­ 
posed to that she had been under. 
“ N otw ithstanding theprotestsof herother 
physicians against the treatm ent, she im ­ 
proved steadily. In the course of a few 
m onths she was com pletely restored to 
health. Of course you can understand th a t 
under the circum stances our people were 
grateful to Dr. Fassett, and though father 
said th a t from the first he appreciated th at 
Dr. Fassett was far from being a gentlem an, 
he was loaded w ith attention by our people; 
he had savod the re t of the household when 
she was given up to die. 
‘ Then m other fell sick and Evelyn, and 
they were 
both 
brought 
trium phantly 
through by Dr. Fassett. who is undeniably 
a skillful physician, but as well a coarse, 
vulgar m an. N o one eau get upon more 
fam iliar term s w ith a family than its p h y ­ 
sician. and one day. w ithout asking consent 
or permission, he introduced into th e fam ­ 
ily this fellow Langdon—au insufferable 
cad, vulgar, ill-ored. dissipated and coarse. 
W ithout request tho fellow began to call, 
u ntil finally orders were given the servants 
to say no one was at home when he called. 
“F ather tellsm eh eb ad quite a sceee with 
Dr. Bassett over this, aud was obliged to 
tell him th at his position as medical ad­ 
visor to tho fam ily put him . father, under 
no social obligations, and th at if, in addi­ 
tion to the fees ho exacted, he dem anded 
social recognition for a1) of hisfriends.m uch 
a-iitiw asto be regretted, tne relations be­ 
tw een them m ust cease. 
“But th a t did not end the persecutions. 
Langdon seemed to have secret sources of 
inform ation, and tam ed u p at the theatres 
and other public places where our folks 
went, and forced him self upon them : more 
than that, waylaid my sisters on the street. 
This was going on when I returned from 
Europe and was told of it. 
' Ho, the first lim e it occurred when I was 
near. I took Langdon aside, and forbade 
him to sneak to my sisters or m other again, 
promising him a „oUy good thrashing it he 
ever presumed to do so. H ang Hie cad, if 
he had shown fight then, or had not. subse­ 
quently attem pted to ingratiate him self 
with me. I would have had some respect for 
him ." 
Eustace hesitated, as if he had som ething 
more to say, and Dorison waitod for him to 
continue. 
"H ang it all. Dudley. I think ITI tell you 
the wl ole story. I could not to one I re­ 
garded less as a frieed than I do you. The 
annoying thing about it all is yet to come, 
and is to a certain degree hum iliating. The 
illy excuse lies in the extrem e youth of m y 
sister Dorothy, who is but IO now. Of 
course she was grateful to Dr. Fassett. and 
he lias naturally obtained a considerable in­ 
fluence over bel-. She began first w ith tak ­ 
ing up his i uarrel against the family, and 
espousing tile cause of this follow Lang­ 
don.” 
I am quite certain that Fassett has been 
endeavoring to m ake interest w ith Dorothy 
for Langdon. At all events. I found out 
th a t Langdon was m anaging to see her 
alone, and she—foolish and rom antic crea­ 
tu re—began to bo interested iii him. He 
was bent on m ischief. His desire was, of 
course, to win and m arry hor, ann forco 
him self orw tho family. This is our secret, 
and the proof of my friendship for you is 
th a t I giro it to you. ” 
“T hank you.” said Dorison simply. 
"W e have taken steps to prevent this 
thing, h ard as it is, we have had to keep a 
strict surveillance upon Dorothy for some 
tim e now. and in the spring tho family will 
go to Europe to ••scape the fellow. But this 
is not my way of dealing w ith him or w ith 
Fassett. 
“The latter I would deny the house, and 
th e form er I would deal w ith vigorously, 
but everything is bended to prevent a 
scandal. W ho the fellow is, or w hat he is. 
I don’t know. Ho lias a w onderful influence 
over Fassett. and, in my judgm ent, it is not 
through superior intellect or force of char­ 
acter. for ho isin both deficient, but through 
the possession of some secret in Fassett's 
life. Of course th at is m ere supposition, 
and I base it wholly on tho m anner in 
which he treats Fassett and the laiter’s sub­ 
serviency. so foreign to his nature. Bassett 
says he has known him for years, and th at 
he was a fellow student of his at a W estern 
medical college w here he failed to take his 
degree by w ithdraw ing just before the close 
of his term . 
‘ I’ve told you all I know about the follow, 
except th at his associates here in town 
seem to be thoroughly disreputable.” 
“I have no Knowledge of him .” said Dori­ 
son. "except th a t he touches an affair in 
w hich I have some interest, and was there­ 
for doeirous of knowing more—an affair, 
let me say, lest I be charged w ith not giving 
confidence for confidence, which really be­ 
longs to another person and of which I have 
no right to speak w ithout his permission. 
By the way, did not Bushnell tell m e th at 
you were a m edical student?” 
"S tudent.” repeated Eustace, in mock in­ 
dignation, “Behold an M. D. Dr. Eustace. 
at your service—I have my degree. Yes I 
ani an Kscelapian. I devoted m yself to the 
surgical branch, but I have never practiced. 
Long before I attained my degree I aban­ 
doned ell idea of it. 
I threw my parch­ 
m ent aside with my books-never assumed 
my title. W hy, I never bought an instru­ 
m ent. never even owned one.” 
He had answered tho very question Don- 
■on was leading up to before it was asked. 
Shortly after he went away, and Dorison, 
reclining in his easy arm chair, said, talxing 
to him self: 
"C athcart’s theory was th at these mar- 
dors were com m itted by a tall, slim man 
with brown hair, whose Hands were largo, 
knuckles and joints prom inent and thum b 
disproportionately long and large, who was 
a dandy in dress and who possessed a cer­ 
tain degree of surgical skill. 
He suspects 
Charley Eustace and H arry Langdon.” 
The latter is tall, slim, w ith brown hair 
sm all and well-shaped hand, a dandy, a 
• addvish dandy in dress, and has a certain 
degree of surgical sk ill; the form er is short, 
stout and light haired; has large hands 
prominent, joints and knuckles, a dispropor­ 
tionately large thum b, is a dandy, a gentle- 
m anlike dandy in dress, and has a certain 
degree of surgical skill, though he nover 
owned a surgical Instrum ent. 
‘Bali! 
Take 
your choice. 
Detective 
skill is a hum bug. C athcart is a fraud, and 
you, Dorison. are a fool for subm itting 
longer to his tomfoolery. Chase it as long 
as you will. the rehabilitation of your 
.nam e is the ignis fatuus of your life. And 
poor fluttering fool th a t you are, you will 
continue to pursue it until death gives you 
the only relief you will ever have.” 
He picked up a book aud fell asleep 
over it. 


CHAPTER XV. 
CRUSHING A RE B E L L IO N , 
In no better fram e 
of m ind, Dorison 
awoke. Yet he rem em bered the old detec­ 
tiv e’s instructions to report as soon as he 
had anything to tell. 
So he set out, and 
in tim e found C athcart in his rooms in 
Bond st,, busy w ith papers he pushed aside 
to listen to his visitor. 
W hen the tale was finished, the old ma* 
m ade no com m ent, but paced up and down 
his room w ith his hands in his vest nockets, 
the young m an in the m eantim e sitting by 
w ith clouded brow, tw irling his hat in his 
hands, leaning his elbows on his knees. 
Finally, straightening up. he sa id : 
"Don’t vou th in k tomfoolery ought to end 
and real work begin?” 
Had the old detective been struck in the 
face unexpectedly, he could not have given 
a greater start. 
“W hat do you m ean?” he 
dem anded 
savagely. 
“I m ean I am tired of this hum bug and 
m ystery. More than two m onths ago we 
began a search w ith two objects rn view. 
‘One. to discover the m urderer of Mrs. 
Farish and her daughter, th e other to dis­ 
cover the m ystery of my fath er’s un­ 
finished letter. You readily enough builded 
a theory, and it am o u n ts. to practically 
nothing. You set out 
upon 
the 
idea 
th at a tall, slim dandy with brown hair aud 
a peculiar hand and thum b, who possessed 
surgical skill, was the m urderer. Search 
has determ ined two mon who divided these 
characteristics between them . 
"One is a tall, slim dandy, w ith brown 
hair, who iias surgical skill and with small, 
w eilshaued hands. 
The 
other has the 
cellularity of hands and thum bs, but is a 
short, stout, fair dandy, w ith suigical skill.” 
"W ell?” said C athcart sternly. 
“I am tired of balancing one against the 
o th e r; I am tired of this m ystery; I am 
tired of the way you keep me in the dark, 
doling m eagre glim pses of the case. So far 
as I am able to see. not a fact has been 
gained, not a step has been m ade toward 
the end I have in view, and which is the 
only justification for my being in the case. 
“I have become a m ere puppet in your 
hands, and am living a life of hypocrisy and 
falsehood, the very reverse of everything 
honorable, w ithout results, except to an end 
rn which I have no special or personal in- 
torosti 
“I believe you teke m y money for the 
work you do. Have I complained'/” sarcas­ 
tically observed Cathcart, 
,» 


“To earn the money I receive is not tho 
object of my patting myself subject to your 
orders, AU I do receive is expended in this 
business ss you direct. Tho chief, and I 
m ay say tho only pay I look to is the ex­ 
planation of my father’s letter. B ut for 
th a t I would be out of this bnsiness in a mo­ 
m en t 
Tho em ploym ent is foreign to my 
habits, my nature and my tastes. 
Cath! art looked darkly at Dorison for a 
long tim e while busy w ith his thoughts. 
“ I have been considered for many years a 
m aster of rnv art,” he said at length. 
“It is 
a very long tim e since I perm itted any one 
eithor to complain or to criticise as yea 
have done. Tho reason why I have done so 
in your case m ust chiefly be because I have 
taken a genuine Itking to you, and because 
I have had a real sym pathy for your ex­ 
traordinary case. 
“ lf I don’t throw von over now and devote 
m yself wholly to thonm rderoase.it m ust bo 
because I see teat you aro morbid over your 
own wrongs and have a bettor excuse for 
im patience and despondency than m ost 
m en who have attem pted to com plain and 
criticise to me. My own personal concern 
in this m atter is wholly a m atter of pride. 
I desire to round off a career of prom inence 
and distinction in the West w ith a trium ph 
in the East. 
This is probably tho last inquiry I shall 
ever be engaged In, and I desire to win the 
glory of succeeding where tho E astern de­ 
tectives have (a1 led. 
“ Now so m uch by way of preface. Mv 
own belie, is th at I could have resterday 
brought the m urder question to an issue, 
w ere it not for the fact th a t your own m at­ 
ter was not advanced to a stage I desired. 
I believe tne germ s of th a t unfinished letter 
and tho m urders are to be louud iii the one 
condition of affairs. 
"L l'ten to me and be asham ed. I have 
done little in the m urder case but direct 
your movements. You have put into my 
hands tho m aterial by which I am certain 
th a t within tho next 24 hours I could put 
into custody the m urderer were I to devote 
m yself to the effort. 
For the past two 
m onths I have labored hard, as hard as I 
over did in a n y two m onths of ray life, 
an d ”- h e paused to give the effect to his 
words—“nine-tenths of th a t tim e has been 
devoted to vour affair. 
"You thin tx no fact has been gained. 
I 
know more at this m om ent of your father’s 
life ami business than vou ever did, I have 
m ade the friendship of vour father’s execu 
tor. I have won him as your friend, instead 
of your enemy, as he lias been for eight 
years. I have persuaded him to go to work 
w ith a beltef in your innocence. He is a 
conscientious man, and is enthusiastic in 
his effort to repair the wrong ho has dono 
you. 
“I have exam ined the old books of the 
firm of which your father was so long tho 
head, and have run down every item of 
personal expenditure I suspected m ight 
possibly have a bearing on vour affair. 
I 
b a re turned over every scrap of paper in tho 
possession of your father’s executor, and I 
have conversed w ith nearly every m an yet 
alive with whom your father did business. 
"I have found, u n d to a g re a te x te n t know, 
th e cause of the dissipation of your fath er’s 
f 
reat property. 
The work is not completed, 
/h en you came in, I was exam ining reports 
tho mail brought me, which advance me 
another long step on the way. And this 
m om ent I can account for nearly every 
cent, except one block of 9160,000. This 
money was not lost in speculations or bad 
investm ents.” 
“ It wa, actually spent, deliberately ex­ 
pended in pursuance of a deliberate inten­ 
tion, after having been raised by hypothe­ 
cation of stock and securities. W hat was 
th a t purpose or intention? And why so de­ 
liberately aud persistently pursued? I have 
only within tho hour gotten to a point 
where I could pursue that part of tfie in­ 
quiry with any degree of intelligent effort 
or with hopes of success. 
"I hold that one reason of the great suc­ 
cess I have had in my business has been 
largely due to two dualities I have Pos- 
sesed. First, the ability to keep m y plans 
to myself and secondly, the ability with 
which I oould com m and loyal assistance 
w ithout tho assistants knowing more af 
their work than I desired them to know. 
T he information I possess has come to me 
in fragments, and here in this cham ber I 
have pieced them together. 
"Now then, having said this m ach. I shall 
say no more until I am ready, lf you are 
no t satisfied vou are at liberty to retire from 
th e case. I shall not conceal from you. th at 
if vou do it will be at a tim e when you can 
be of the most uso to me, and th at your re­ 
tirem ent will be the source of great delay 
and em barrassm ent. But I shall not ask 
you to rem ain; you shall be absolutely free 
to choose. 
Dorison had been intently listening to the 
old man, and with no little sham e. He was 
confounded to hear th at the ole m an had 
been devoting so much tim e to his own af­ 
fair and had learned so m uch. He was also 
greatly impressed w ith the m asterfulness 
of the old detective ami felt th at he him self 
appeared as a fretful, im patient, unintelli­ 
gent schoolboy. Ho he said quito hum bly; 
“I shall not retire.” 
"V ery woll. But you m ust understand 
th at I m ust have unquestioning obedience.” 
“You shall have it.” 
“ Very good. Now, I may say to you I 
never was engaged in a case where the lines 
cross eaoii other in so confusing a m anner, 
nor did I ever have two cases I was worsting 
together w herein tho persons in each case 
have such strange relations to each other 
w ithout bringing tho critical point of each 
case together. 
“Here is an instance. We have young Eus­ 
tace under suspicion of being iu some way 
connected w ith that m urder; I believe your 
father, dead as he is. is in some way con­ 
nected w ith it; I have reason to believe th at 
the older Eustace was at one period of his 
life intim ately connected with your father’s 
affairs; I am certain the elder Eustace in 
no way touches the Farish m urder. 
You 
perceive how necessary it is to m aintain a 
clear hand and move slowly in this alm ost 
inextricable tangle of the two cases. 
“Here are ray instructions for your move­ 
m ents. 
I w ant you to engage the elder 
Eustace in a conversation as to your father. 
The way is open. Yon told me he had dis­ 
covered a great resemblance between your 
father and yourself.” 
"A coolness has sprung up between th e 
elder E ustace aud m yself.” said Dorison. 
“ Indeed—how ?” 
"Over th a t very resemblance." 
The old man evinced increased interest, 
and dem anded to know everything, the 
very sm allest point. Thus urged, Dorison 
gave him a m inute and careful history of 
the incident. 
When the recital was finished the old d e­ 
tective th ru st his hands into bis vest 
pockets, and dropping his chin upon his 
breast, closed his eyes in thought for a long 
time. 
W hen lie spoke it was rather as if he 
were thinking aloud than addressing Dori­ 
son. 
"W hen E ustace was com paratively a 
young m an,” he said, "he endangered his 
fortune by extravagance and bad m anage­ 
ment. Your father came to his aid, took 
charge of his estate, gave him financial aid, 
lent him th e great power of his credit, and, 
having straightened out his atlairs, ob­ 
tained a diplom atic appointm ent abroad for 
bim so that, the ravages in his fortune 
m ight bo repaired; in other words, saved 
him from ruin. 
"In return, Eustace did some great service 
for Dorison. W hat its nature was I cannot 
determ ine. 
Nor will Eustace tell as Ul­ 
tim ate a friend as lie has. Perhaps ho may 
think idle curiosity prompted the question 
—that fie would tell if sufficient reasons 
were given him. 
At all events the carcer 
Dorison set him on has resulted in his liv­ 
ing abroad m any more years than here 
since th a t time. Can it be—can that be the 
line to follow? If it should be that, th a t— 
but no. he was abroad when Dorison died — 
had been for several years. 
But would th at 
have been any reason why it should not be 
so?” 
He relapsed again into a brown study, 
from w hich Dorison waited for him to 
emerge, confused and perplexed by the 
maze in w hich he found himself, and un­ 
able to perceive even a glim m er of light. 
“I regret.” said C athcart rousing up,"that 
this m isunderstanding has arisen 
It weuld 
h are been avoided if You had followed my 
instructions obediently. You did not play 
the part you yourself deliberately chose, 
before we cam e into contact. If you assume 
a role yon m ust play th# whole of it. or 
necessarily fail. You choose to pretend to 
be some one else. yet the first tim e you are 
seriously questioned you refuse to carry out 
your assum ption. 
"T hat was foolish. Your lie would not 
have been any greater in denying your pa­ 
ternity in words than it was when yon per­ 
m itted yourself to be m tioduced under a 
nam e intended to deny th at paternity. How 
can you repair the blunder? Have you quar­ 
relled with young E ustace?” 
"No,” replied Dorison. “He asked m e this 
afternoon to a theatre party next Monday 
ana to escort his sister.” 
“Urn. This is Thursday. Well. seek an 
interview w ith the elder Eustace as soon aB 
you can, to repair the blunder.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
BREAD FOUND AKTER MANY DAYS. 
Dorison saw nothing of C athcart for sev­ 
eral days. In the m ean tim e no opportunity 
was presented him to have an interview 
w ith tho elder Mr. Eustace, so th a t he 
m ight clear ue the m isunderstandiug. 
Monday cam e, and in pursuance of his 
engagem ent he went to the E ustace resi­ 
dence to escort Evelyn to the theatre. He 
was distinctly conscious on arriving of an 
air of constraint in his reception, though so 
far as the young lady herself was concerned 
he could see no difference in the gracious­ 
ness of her m anner. 
At tirst he was disposed to attribute every­ 
thing to his im agination, until he found 
th at Mr. E ustace was in an adjoining room, 
the doors of which were open, and did not 
come forw ard to m eet him. 
"I shall be very frank with you, Mr. Du d 
ley,” said Miss Eustace, as they drove from 
the door. “You have offended my fatner in 
some way.’’ 
“I wish you would carry your frankness 
further,” said Dorison In return, “and tell 
m e in w hat way. I am conscious of his 
change of dem eanor, w ithout being certain 
as to its c a u s a ” 
"The strange thing is that while lie shows 


his displeasure ho refrains from telling why. 
though Charley urged him to do so.” 
"I can give no other reason than tne one 
I gave your brother.” 
“I know. Charley told me. 
But it is not 
that. Charley urged th at to father, but he 
dismissed it w ith a wave of his hand, as not 
being of the slightest im portance, o f course 
ho could not find anything in th at for dis­ 
pleasure. and if ne did. would not refrain 
from tolling if it were so. There is some 
thing else.” 
“Then i arn utterly at a lo«s. 
Believe mo, 
Miss Eustace, I am too fond of your broth­ 
er’s friendship, and too sensible of the kind­ 
ness shown me w ithin your household not 
to quickly seek, w ith an apology, to reoalr 
any offence I m ay have given, if I knew 
wherein it lay. I really hoped th a t before 
this it would have been apparent that I 
should have been enlightened, either by 
you or your brother.” 
“ It is som ething serious, Mr. Dudley, and 
ato n e tim e Charley thought his invitations 
would have to bo recalled.” 
“Ho serious as th a t,” said Dudley, thor­ 
oughly undo standing th a t in this tactical 
wayMisa Eustace had made him understand 
her father had opposed further reception of 
him self at the houso. and had yielded his 
position only upon being convinced th at 
persistence on his pnrt would result in em ­ 
barrassment. to his son 
’ He has corno to believe I am John Dori­ 
son figuring* under an assumed nam e—tfie 
disgraced son.” he said to himself, “and not 
being certain, does not wish to give it as a 
reason.” 
The thought trod Died him and ho was not 
consoled by t he other one occurring to him , 
th at fie had had in the fam ily difference, 
the active partisanship of Evelyn and 
Charley. 
The affair sobered him so th at it 
was with difficulty th at he could shake off 
his despondency. 
Ho m ade the effort w ith these words: 
'T w ill m ake a serious effort to discover 
the cause. Miss Eustace, and shall do all 
that is proper for a m an to do under tho 
Pin um stam es." 
He was certain th at this assurance pave 
the young lady m uch satisfaction, aud sue 
became (mite gay during the rest of the 
short drivo 
At theatre they found tho rest of the 
party, and in the pleasure of the m om ent 
Docison forgot tho unpleasant impression 
that had been put upon him . He found tao 
young lady a delightful companion, and 
thought she carried about her the sam e 
charm of personality 
possessed by hor 
brother. 
She was endowed 
w ith th at quality, 
rarely possessed by a w om an- a keen appre­ 
ciation of humor, and lie himself, tor th at 
evening, was subject to one of t hose alter­ 
nations men of a m elancholy and despond­ 
ent nature are at times. 
His gayety swept 
up to high spirits, dangerously near to 
boisterousness, amt he was conscious of a 
m arked t ndeavor to im press him self favor­ 
ably upon the lady who was bis companion. 
He talked m uch at tho supper atter the 
entertainm ent, which was not his wont, 
ami w hat was better, talked well. with a 
gay. capricious and w him sical fancy; told 
hum orous 
stones, 
showered 
w itticism s 
without stint, which were entirely unpre­ 
m editated, and carried all w ith him into his 
own wild spirits. 
’I pou my word, D udley!” cried young 
Eustace. ”1 never knew you in such a mood 
before, lf I bad not been w atching your 
glass and noticed your m oderation, i would 
have supposed you were obtaining your in 
sot ration from wine." 
"Y’ou forget that I promised you solemnly 
th at I would not frighten your sister with 
despondency. W hat would you? I have 
not a largo assortm ent of moods at my dis­ 
posal. E ither deep despondency or high 
gaiety. Tomorrow I will have a wet towel 
around mv heart w hile you have it around 
your head.” 
“T hat is a base hin t th a t I am indulging 
in too m uch wine. I honestly believe tho 
slur was throw n out to prevent me from 
describing tho awfully despondent mood tin 
was in the last tim e I saw him. Then ho 
told me th a t lie was insane, th at lie proposed 
to im m olate m e upou tho sacrificial altar of 
a phantom ha was pursuing, and in tho 
most tragic m anner urged me to beware of 
himself. 
Dorison blushed and was disconcerted, 
but looking af. Miss Eustace, his thoughts 
were diverted, for ho perceived an ex­ 
pression of dislike and annoyance ti it across 
her face, and following her eyes, saw th at 
Langdon had entered tee room and was 
ostentatiously bowing to her. She did not 
respond except w ith a haughty and w ell­ 
bred stare, though her brother mane a gest­ 
ure as if to rDe from his chair. 
Dorison laid his hand upon his knee. 
“Do nothing, C harley; you cannot resent 
the affront w ithout a scene and tho m ere 
act of bowing is not sufficient." 
“Y'ou are right. W hat au insufferable bore 
it is th a t we should be haunted by this 
fellow.’’ 
I.angdon was accompanied by a young 
man, and it was plain they wore m aking tho 
E ustace party the subject of thoir conversa­ 
tion. 
The incident unim portant ag it was. th e 
m eaning of which, how ever.was known but 
to Miss Eustace, tier brother, and Dorison, 
threw a dam per upon the spirits of those 
who had been gayest, ami soon all rose from 
the table. 
As they crossed tho room it was necessary 
to pass near the table at which Langdon 
was seated with his companion. 
Fearing that Langdon would attem pt to 
secure recognition, Dorison man curred to 
get young Eustace in the Toad of the carty, 
intending to bring up the rear himself. 
His purpose was to prevent a scene if possi­ 
ble. 
As he anticipated. Langdon rose as Miss 
Eustace approached, w ith a smile, intended 
to be engaging, ready to extend his hand. 


I don’t know, hut you w ant to look out and 
be careful. 
“I don’t know 
n it w hat they m ean hy 
dostn’ a man, but I do know th at in Chicago 
they talked about dosm ’ a m an one night. 
and after th at ho was found on the street 
nearly dead.” 
“W hat does Langdon do for a living ” 
“He don’t do nothing. H e’s got money of 
his own.” 
"Do you know th a t? ” 
I 
“I know he ain’t never done nothin , ain t 
never done no work, and yet he has all th# 
money he wants. He don’t stin t m e.” 
“W here di I you m arry him ” 
“in Chicago. 
My folks were agin him. 
My lather is a policeman there, and said he 
was nothin’ (tut a gam bler. 
He wasn’t, 
though 
I ran away w ith him . and father 
thought I w asn't m arried to him erst. but 
afterw ards he knew better, although Icam e 
to know th at his nam e w asn't always Lang­ 
don. ” 
"VV hat was it?” asked Dorison. 
"I never heard,” said the woman, shortly. 
“Is ha as flush of money as he always 
was?" asked Dorison. 
“I aint seen no difference." replied the 
woman, "but don't you think I ve dono 
enough when I warn you of danger,w ithout 
askin’ me to give him aw ay?" 
Dorison answer# I. laughing 
‘ Before I ask you to give him away I m ust 
know there is som ething to give awav, 
; However. I am much obliged for your kind­ 
ness. I will tie careful, though I don’tknow 
w hat he can do. Do you know w hat l’ye 
i done to him ?" 
“Only ho says you are interfering In his 
! affairs. I heard him say you followed Pitta- 
ton into a restaurant, and did it because a 


I Chicago detective named C athcart told you 
to 
And he said that if you w asn’t a swell 
in town he’d think you was a detective.'’ 
Dorison laughed at the idea. and further 


I 
"Do vou know w hat I did to him last 
i night that m ade him angry?" 
I 
"No.” 
I 
"I prevented him from sneaking to a 
young lady who didn’t w ant to be noticed 
by him ?” 
“ I know a Miss Eustace. 
I’ve heard him 
curse the fam ily and say he knew a way to 
pull em down in time. 
A m alicious thought popped into Pori- 
son's hoad. 
' IL) vou know w hat ho proposes to do?” 
“ No.” 
“ I do.” 
“ W hat?" 
“ I’m afraid you will get angry w ith me 
and m ake a row.” 
“ No. I w on't,” silo said, w ith breathless 
interest. 
"Ho w ants to m arry the youngest Miss 
Eustace and has tried to get her to run 
away with him .” 
Dorison wa* fairly frightened at th e effect 
of Ii is words. 
The black eves of the woman Hashed fire, 
and her strong, handsom e face became 
htdeoush convulsed with an auger th a t 
seemed to be ungovernable. 
“ Yon aro not lying to m e,” silo hissed. 
"Now I n calm 
V ou prom ised 
not 
to 
m ake a row. 
I shall not say another word 
u n tiljzou aro composed.” 
T he girl made a desperate effort to regain 
control of herself, aud while she was doing 


b o they walked some distance in silence. 
“Tell m e a n yon know,” she 
said, 
at 
length. 
“ I will be quiet.” 
“ VYbo is Dr. Bassett?” he asked. 
"H e's a (looter th at used to come to see 
Harry every m om m y. 
I don’t know any­ 
thing about him except he used to have a 
close talk w ith him, but about what, I don’t 
know. H arry’s got some hold on him. W hy 
do you ask 
"He is Hie family physician of th e Eustace 
people and introduced Langdon there. 
He 
tried to m ake tho younger (laughter like 
Langdon, and 
arranged m eetings alone 
with Langdon The brother, young Eustace, 
told me of this, aud th at ever since thor 
found it out they have kept so close a w atch 
on tfie younger daughter th at she can’t see 
hun at all. But lie is still hanging around.” 
T he girl’s struggle w ith her passion was 
som ething pathetic, 
"T hat's what he’s trvin’ to m ake people 
helievo I’m not his wife for, then" she 
gasped. 
“ Do you think so m uch of h im ?” he asked, 
"P oet any wife w ant to see her husband 
run after another w om an?" 
"I preoim e not. but he’ll never run away 
with her?” 
"No, he never will,” said the girl, w ith 
frightful em phasis 
"Who is P ittston?" he asked. 
“I don’t know. He's a feller of good fam ily 
In Chicago. 
Harry know him there. 
H e’s 
crooked, I think. Hang it. som etim es I 
th in k H arry is, but I don't know. They 
never tell me anything. 
Harry laughed 
one day and said I was too d it honest to 
tell anything to. T hey’ve got some ugly 
fellers about ’em, and you lookout for ’oin.” 
"J will look out 
But what will you do? 
Tell H arry w hat I’ve told you?” 
"I'll toll him nothing 
Don’t you fear. 
But he’ll never run awav and m arry any­ 
body. I’ll see this girl and m ake her know 
I’m his wife. I m ust get pack now or I’ll 
he missed.” 
Tho woman slipped down tit# cross street, 
and Dorison retraced his steps 
through 
Lexington av., deep in thought. After care­ 
fully review ing his talk w ith the girl, he 
said: 
“ I presum e the first thing to do is to see 
C athcart arni inform him. The nex t thing 
to see Kusiaco and tell him. 
It strikes me 
th at there is a strong weapon in this to use 
w ith the young girl. 
It ought to rid her of 
any sneaking notion she may have for 
Langdon.” 


As D o rto n w ent out of the room. C ath­ 
cart called on some od* in an adjoining 
room. 
The officer who had shadowed Lang­ 
don and Pittston appeared. 
. , 
"Mr. Dudley is threatened with injury. 
he said, ‘by Langdon and Fittson. They 
won t d o it; some one whom they em ploy 
will if it is done at all. I want you lo b * 
on his track and see lf he is followed. He 
obstinately refuses to believe i* it. I think 
a disguise will be necessary.” 
"I can follow hun hom e today withouf 
one, After th at I will fake’ up som ething. 
I 
“ Very well." 
Ro soon as the officer had hurried out 
after Dorison C athcart gathered up hi* 
rapers on the table and placed them in a 
wooden box on the door, w hich he locked 
carefully. 
Donning hi* overcoat and tak­ 
ing his hat he went out w alking to the 
Bowery. Here he sought a drug store, and 
entering asked permission to look at the 
directory, 
.securing the address he de- 
i sired he took an npbound 4th av. car. 
Arriving at th e corner of 66th st. he de- 
; Bcended and w alked Jn the direction OI 
! 6th av. N ear th a t thoroughfare of fashion 
and w ealth he stopped and ascended th e 
steps of one of tho handsom est dw ellings of 
the block. 
It was the residence of H erbert Clavering 
‘ Eustace. 
[t o BK C O N TIN U ED .] 


T H E 
O R IG IN A L 
A S T O R . 


Dorisou quickly changed to the side of Miss 
Eustace other til 
______ 
tan th a t 
on which he was 
walking, thus bringing him self between her 
and Langdon. 
It was the work of a m om ent, and stop­ 
ping, he said sternly and m enacingly: 
“It should be plain to you,sir. the lady 
does not desire to be recognized by you.” 
A flush overspread I angdon’* face, and 
his eyes shot furth an angry glance as fie 
said: 
"My pretty fellow, you are m aking debts 
for me to pay. You will have to answ er for 
this insult. Who m ade you tho protector of 
the lady?” 
"Common decency, when a loafer insults 
her.” replied Dorison. moving on quietly, 
before Langdon could say anything further. 
Miss Eustace having penetrated his pur­ 
pose. had walked on rapidly. 
"Did th at scoundrel attem pt to sneak to 
you, E velyn,” Dorison heard young Eustace 
ask, as he joined the party in the vestibule. 
"Yes,” replied his sister, "hut was pre­ 
vented by Mr. D udley." 
"You are putting my sister and our peo­ 
ple in vour debt rapidly, Dudley,” said 
Eustace, warmly. 
“T hat he is indeed.” echoed 
Evelyn, 
glancing gratefully a t Dorison. in a m anner 
which brought to his m ind vividly the scene 
in the drug store on the day ho first m et 
her. 
“Strange,” he said lightly, « "but do yon 
know -that Langdon said som ething of the 
kind also." 
Evelyn looked a t him quickly in alarm . 
and exclaim ed: 
“ I hop# xou will get into no trouble by it.” 
"No foac,” replied Dorison hastily. 
“I 
shall really be obliged to him, if he will be 
the caus# of such interestin my well tieing.” 
All this had passed rapidly as the car­ 
riages were being called, and in a m om ent 
more he was on his way with the young 
lady. endeavoring to m ake her forget tho 
disagreeable contretem ps by Ins gay talk. 
After leaving her a t her house he went 
straightw ay to his own rooms, to dream of 
violet eyes and golde* hair, no m atter how 
unattainable they seemed to him. 
The following m orning, on arising, he was 
handed a note. w ritten hastily in pencil: 
Will Mr. Dudley meet the lady he Baved from 
being arrested, this morning, at ll. at the corner 
Lexington av. and 80th st. sharp. Ifs for his good. 
Gratefully, his friend, 
BRS*. 
N et a little aston shed. and at first deetn- 
in r it to be a foolish w om an’s effort to draw 
him into an acquaintance, and moreover 
disgusted with it, he determ ined to ignore 
it.B ut on reflection, ho thought there was 
som ething significant in tho tact th a t she 
had learned his nam e, and he further re­ 
m arked to himself, engaged as ho was in 
such a search, he had no right to cast aside 
auy incident, however slight or insignifi­ 
cant or im probable it m ight appear. 
Hence he determ ined to m eet her as re­ 
quested. As he kail slept late, it was already 
near the hour, and so, defiling his lounging 
jacket, he prepared for tho street, and set 
out tor the trysting place, as he laughingly 
term ed it. 
The girl was already there, and approach­ 
ing him. said: 
"L et us walk up Lexington av. There 
is less chance of my being seen. I ’m tak in ’ 
chances doin’ this. You've crossed my m an 
Bum* way, an ’ lie s down on you.” 
“ Who i« your m an?” asked Donson. 
“ His nam e is Langdon.” 
“O il.” said Dorison, surprised. 
"W hat is 
he to you?” 
“H e’s my husband,” she said quickly, 
“Don’t you believe nothin’ else. The priest 
didn't m arry us,but we were m arried all the 
same, though he does try to act and say we 
w eren’t. But we was all the sam e.” 
''W ell, w hat have I done, and if he is 
down on me. w hat can he do?” 
"I dunno w hat you’ve done to him. But 
he’s bee* grum blin’ for some about a feller 
nam ed Dudley, before I k*ow ’d it was you­ 
th* one w hat sav#d me from arrest. 
“The other day he cam e home grow lin’ 
about you interfering in his affairs, and last 
night when he cam e late a feller nam ed 
Pittston was uniting for him ; and ho took 
him off in another room to talk w ith him. 
Som ething you did to him last night m ade 
him very mad, ail' I heard him say he’d git 
you dosed for it before many hours.” 
Dorison laurhed. 
“I don’t think there is m uch to be afraid 
of.”“Yes, there is.” earnestly replied the girl. 
If there w asn’t I w ouldn’t be tak in ’ the 
chances I am. Now, sir. I’m grateful to you 
for w hat ye did for me, and because after ye 
did it ye didn’t Insult me, as most m en do. 
So I said i'd give you a w arnin’. He doesn’t 
treat me so well th a t I shouldn’ do it. any 


’ h e ’s a bad one w hen he’s roused, and 
that feller Pittston, who I hate, and him , 
has got some rough loller* th a t’ll do any­ 
thing they tell them . You've got ’em both 
ou, 
What they will d* or cam do 
down on you. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
PIECING GUT A STORY. 
W hile Dorison was having the conversa 
tion w ith tho woman, as set forth in the 
previous chapter. C athcart was laboring 
over a mass of uotes i* his owu cham ber in 
Boud st. 
“Tho story is m ade,” he said, as he leaned 
back in his chair, his hands th ru st in his 
vest-pockcts. "Faots are connected by a 
little effort of tho im agination. A little 
work in confirm ing tho im aginary parts, 
ami if it does not g o to pieces th at part of 
this affair is concluded, 
if it does, at all 
events there will be trium ph enough rn the 
other part to com pensate for all the labor.” 
'T m .” he m uttered, as he reached for­ 
ward. taking up a m em orandum . ‘T h e 
records show the house to have been trans- 
terred April 22, lM54. by Richard Ba*selin. 
for $11,500; a check is given to Richard 
Passel in, April 22. 1864. a certified check, 
and indorsed by Richard Basselin, is re­ 
turned as a voucher. Thus a clear connec­ 
tion is unm istakably traced. Now to put 
th at other con«eption of m ine to th# test, 
aud if it should prove to b# a correct on# 
the road will be straight to the end." 
He took un another pile of motes, and 
began the work of arranging in accordance 
with some plan he carried in his head ; fin­ 
ishing which he transferred the contents of 
each separate slip of paper to a sheet, com ­ 
m enting as he did so in brief sentences; 
"T hat tits like a glove,” 
"T hat is som ew hat contradictory.” 
“T here is a straight connection.” 
“A screw loose there,” and so on. 
ll# was thus engaged when Dorison en- 
tered. 
, 
. 
, 
“ Any new developm ents/ 
he 
asked, 
curtly, 
“ I h are had a rather singular adventure 
this m orning, which I hav* hastened to tell 
you. 
The old m an opened a newspaper lying 
beside him, and spread it over the papers 
lying on his table. 
J , 
H aving done this to his satisfaction he 
swung his chair around so th a t he faced 
Dorison. and said: 
“Tell it to me in detail. 
To do this it was necessary to again go 
back to th at evening wtien Dorison wan- 
dered to auth s t and 3d av.—th a t evening 
so fruitful of results. 
Dorison consumed half an hour in the 
recital of hi# adventure, duriug wiiich C ath ­ 
cart listened intently, interposing neith er 
word, motion, nor gesture, keeping 
his 
keen, bright eyes on Dorisou’s face. 
“ You have told it well and clearly," he 
said as Dorison concluded. “No Deccessitv 
of golug oyer it again. 
W hat yon tell is 
more 
im portant 
thau 
you suppose. 
I 
im agine. 
One part confirms a theory I 
bardiv dared to entertain. You m ust heed 
th at w arning of the w om an.’’ 
Dorison laughed in derision. 
“I give it no im portance,” he sa id ; “I 
told it simply as showing why the woman 
wrote m e.” 
“But you must. give it im portance.” said 
C athcart earnestly. “Dosing is a W estern 
term for sandbagging a m an. It m eans 
som ething." 
•T hreatened m e* live long, 
laughed 
Dorison. 
, 
, 
. . 
, 
The old detective glanced irritably a t th e 
young man, sayiMg: 
"You are self sufficient at times, and 
when you are you display your ignorance 
of the ways of the world.” 
He took up a book of telegraph blanks, 
and rapidly scribbled a telegram , handing 
it to Dorison. 
. 
. 
. 
“ Will you do me the favor of sending th a t 
when you leave here. You may read it.” 
Dorisou did so with some interest. It was 
addressed to a private detective in C hicago: 
“ Find as Boon as possible w hether H arry 
Langdon was ever known by any other 
nam e.” 
Dorison inquired w hether the person to 
whom the despatch was addressed would 
know who was m eant. 
“ Very well. I have had previous corres- 
P 
ondence on the m atter. Tile officer on 
irtstou,” he continued abruptly, "has been 
able to find out very little about him .” 
"So far as bis life it*concerned he seems to 
be engaged in no business—idling his tim e 
innocently. It is explained, however, bv 
tho new s vou bring me. th a t I was recog­ 
nized by him. They have suspended w hat­ 
ever business they were up to, umtil they 
find out w hat I'm u p to. They evidently 
th in k I’m here on a visit only. One more 
question and them you m ust go. H ave you 
seen the elder Eustace y et?” 
“ No; I have tried to w ithout success.” 
“Don’t do it for several days. 
Indeed, 
don't m eet him at all; avoid him u ntil you 
see me again.” 
W ondering w hat was th e reason of th is 
sudden ehauge of policy, Dorison promised. 
“I w ant you to be w ithin call." said the 
detective. 
' My im pression is th a t you 
would do better to keep to your rooms, so 
th a t if I w ant you I can had you w ithout 
delay.” 
“Very w ell." 
"Now get away, I've work to do.” 


H is E x p re s sio n o n R e al E sta te an d 
H is L o v e of L tte r a r v S o ciety . 
r.r, W. watson in Frank 1^*1 Ie’* Monthly.! 
Well do I rem em ber, when a boy, hear­ 
ing John Jacob Astor, the original of the 
nam e, say to my father by way of advice: 
"Buy d irt; it won’t run aw ay.” On this 
principle, which he instilled into his ch il­ 
dren, he bought real estate, but never sold. 
I heard him once say: “ I will never give a 
lease, for. if it is a good one. they will sell it: 
if bad they will run away and leave it.” I 
th in k he hardly knew how rich he wa*, or, 
if he did. had a full appreciation of it. I 
once heard him say to P hilip Hone, who 
was m ayor of New fo rk and supposably a 
▼ere rich m an: “ Philip, how m uch are yod 
w orth?” 
The answer was: “Oh, about 
$760,000. Astor." The then th irty m Ilion- 
naive responded: "I don't know but th a t’s 
as good as if you were a rich m an.” 
Astor was a lite-long friend of Irving, 
Paulding and Haileok the latter being lot 
m any years his socretarv. and who often re­ 
lated 
to 
m e 
th at 
he 
told 
his 
em ployer 
th a t 
he 
did 
not 
w ant 
to 
be 
rich, 
but th a t 
if 
he 
had a 
steady income of 1200 a year he would be 
satisfied. The old man as a grim joke, left 
the poet exactly th at sum lier annum in his 
will, w hich it is pretty well know n that his 
son W illiam B. increased to a com fortable 
sum as long as Fitz-Greene lived. Astor had 
a great liking for old Billy Reynolds’ chop­ 
house in Tham es st., buck of T rinity church, 
and would go there alm ost daily to enjoy 
his chop or steak and his pew ter of ale. it 
com pany with Fitz-G reene Ballock. Irving 
or 
some literary m an. som etim es Poe— 
though he did not like Poe. and denounced 
him as quarrelsom e, w hich be was. 


M A C H IN E S 
W O N ’T DO IT . 


B lack B o rd e rs 
on M o u rn in g P a p e r 
P u t on b y H an d W o rk O nly. 
[New York Trlbtine.l 
“ You can’t tell me there is no good in 
novels.” said the girl in glasses. 
“Soms 
years ago my father read in a novel which 
was then com ing out in one of th e m aga­ 
z in e s-! don't rem em ber the n am eof it now, 
nor in w hat m agazine it was com ing o u t— 
th a t every girl ,-hould know how to do on* 
th in g well enough to earu bor living by it, 
and he was so much taken w ith th e idea 
th at he determ ined then and th ere th a t I 
should learn a trade 
I was his only daugh 
to r-o n ly child, in fact, and th ere was hut 
two of us in th e family, as my m other had 
died some years before. 
"F irst I tried telegraphy, and found I was 
no good at th at, aud the* I tried typew rit­ 
ing and found th a t wasn’t m y forte either. 
I ga o up then. and told papa th a t it he 
couldn’t support me I’d eith er have to get 
m arried or go to the free hom e for d estitute 
young girls, but im had lately visited a 
paper mill, and so he suggested another 
trade, the one you see me w orking a t now. 
Do I call m yself a paper decorator? No. I 
am a black borderer; but all th e sam e I am 
ju st aa much of a skilled laborer as any girl 
who paints flowers and 
new lv-hatcned 
chickens on E aster cards and such things, 
though I do nothing but blacken the borders 
of m ourning paper. T hought th a t was m a­ 
chine work? No. th at it isn't! 
“ It is wom an's work. They h a re tried 
tim e aud again to invent m achines th a t 
would do it, but they have all turned out 
fiat failures and I am glad of it, as th is is 
tho only kind of work by which I have been 
able to earn mv bread and butter for the 
last three years—since papa was taken off 
suddenly by h eart failure, and it was found 
th a t he had laid up no money and his insur­ 
ance policy had lapsed. 
“Profession m uch crowded? 
No, th an k 
heaven! this is one profession in w hich 
there is a little elbow room. 
One reason. I 
suppose, is th at it is not so well oaid as it 
m ight be. and another is (though I say ie 
th at shouldn’t sav it) th at it isu’t every girl 
who could learn the art. You tho u g h t your­ 
self th a t it was dose by a m achine, so you. 
m ust have noticed how very sm oothly th* 
black is laid on 
Of course. I do not tak e 
such pains w ith the inferior qualities as 
w ith the best linen, such as lam doms?now : 
out til* worst m ust be done won or it won’t 
pass m uster. 
My employer, when he adver­ 
tised tor a girl to do this work, d id n ’t get 
more than a dozen answers, and m ost of 
them were from girls who didn t kaow any­ 
thing w hatever about it; they odly thought 
they could do it, as they had tak en lessons 
to w atercolors. They d id n ’t know th atth U 
kind of painting is a trade by itself. 
“Trying to the eyes? Yes. w hen one’s 
eyes are not very strong to begin w ith : but 
lf I find m y eyes giving out I san alw ays 
stop and rest awhile. It is my loss, you 
Know as m ine is piece work, paid for by 
the ream. 
“ How m uch a ream ? For fine qualities, 
$1.60 a ream ; for the very coni momeet. 45 
cents; but there is very little of th a t kind 
to lie done, for which m ercy I am th ankful. 
Unless we are aw fully busy. I eau com e 
when I like and go when I like. U sually I 
got here a t 8.30 in th e m orning and leave 
at 6 in the afternoon. In th a t tim e, if I 
don’t give my oyes too m any resting spells, 
I can border a ream and a half. 
’ Lonely ? No. I am too busy to feel lonely, 
though I sit here all day by m yself, seeing 
nobody but the m an who brings in my 
paper. T h at is he brings it to me in th e 
busy season, but if the work is anyw ays 
slack I have to go for it myself. The slack 
season begins in June, and work does not 
pick u p again till some tim e in septem ber. 
In July I live in daily fear of being laid off 
for aw hile though th a t hasn’t happened to 
me yet. lam no t lik eg irlsw h o live at frame 
and work for fun’. W hen a crow d d f them 
have been ad 
-a ng circulars in a novelty 
establishm ent nn-y don’t m ind it a b it w hen 
th e .superintendent announces th a t th e job 
is finished and the m ob is to be dispersed. 
“Treated as a lady should be? Yes. m r 
em ployer is as polite as pie w henever I see 
him . as indeed he should b* to a girl who 
ho knows by th is tim e is w orking for all she 
is worth. At first it seem ed to me to be an 
aw fully solem n kind of work. and I used to 
th in k about deaths and funerals, aud Some­ 
tim es would get to crying, though I took 
good care not to dam age tn e paper by let­ 
ting my tears fall on It; but one can get 
used to anything, and now I don’t anv m ore 
m ind painting black borders th an I’d m ind 
painting red ones.” 


N o th in g to B o ast Of. 
[New York Sun.] 
G uide—This is the place w here CaDt Jack 
jum ped from the bluff clear across the 
creek: its full 30 feet. 
T ourist—Were the Indians after him ? 
“Yes : they chased him five m iles.” 
“Db, then the jmtno was nothing wonder­ 
ful. bee w hat a good running sta rt be had.’* 


C lassical In form ation . 
[New York Sun.] 
Professor—W ho was Atlas? 
S tu d en t—He was a highw aym an. 
Professor (sarcastically)—In d eed ! 
S tudent—D oesn't Shakespeare say, “All 
tho w orld’s a stage?” 
Professor—Yes. 
S tu d en t-W ell. Atlas held it up. 


M e rcifu l M an. 
'Yonkers Statesman.] 
H usband—T here’s a tram p a t the door. 
W ife-G iv e him some of those biscuits I 
baked this morning. 
“ No, no, wife. Have you forgotten th® 
m iuister’s text Sunday about a m an asking 
for bread aud being given a stone?” 


A n I n te rr u p tio n a t th o W ed d in g . 
[Life. I 
“Jo h n .” said the m inister, “will you take 
this woman to be your wedded w ife?" 
“Now, here, pars rn. w hat's th e us* of 
asking questions like th at .’ W hat do you 
suppose I am after; a divorce?” 


W ith V a n d e rb ilt in O sh k o sh . 
[The Jolter.] 
Mr. V anderbilt—Here, landlord, what does 
this m ean: "Two boiled eggs. $4?” I fancy 
eggs m ust be very scarce out here. 
Lanoloi-d-No, eggs are plenty enough, 
but m illiounaires are scarce. 


I n 
Som e B o sto n F am ilies, I t M ean*. 
(Cincinnati Tiraeo-Star.1 
A New England magazine mourn* bec*un* 
baked koans and brown bread are n< ' 
tho standard dishes in Boston f Moille*, 
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A Midsummer 
Bargain. 


Tile Weekly Globe 


Only IO Cents. 


Try It and Judge for Yourself. 


TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


In compliance with requests, and to ex­ 
tend an opportunity to att who are not 
now 
subscribers, 
T H E 
W E E K L Y 
G L O B E will receive, for a limited time, 
•trial subscriptions at the following ra te s: 


FOB ONLY IO GENTS, 


The Weekly Globe for Two Months. 


Subscribers who approve of the efforts 
of T H E W E E K L Y G L O B E to furnish an 
ideal weekly family magazine for old and 
young, will encourage 
T H E 
G L O B E 
greatly if they will take a personal inter­ 
est in forming trial clubs, each subscrib­ 
er paying IO cents. 


FOR ONLY IO GENTS, 


The Weekly Globe for Two Months. 


Agents ought to take advantage of this 
offer, and receive as m anyten-cent sub 
scribers as they can. 
There is no better 
way to secure a yearly subscriber, and to 
make him a subscriber, year after year, 
than to allow him to test the merits 
of T H E W E E K L Y G L O B E by receiving 
several successive issues. 
It will pay 
agents to form large clubs on this offer, 
n order to secure their renewals in the 
Fall. 
The majority will renew. 
T H E 
G L O B E pays the largest commission to 
agents. Send for agents* rates. 


The Weekly Globe for Two Months 


FOR ONLY IO CENTS. 


MIDSUMMER 
OFFER 


To Yearly Subscribers. 


$1 per Year. 


50 Gents for Sin Months. 


4 Copies One Year Only $3. 


PRIZES TO BOYS AND GIRLS. 
The younjf readers who have 
sent short stories, to compete 
for 
three cash prizes, 
will 
kindly wait patiently until the 
issue of July 5, when names of 
winners 
and 
the 
wanning 
stories will be published. 
In 
tile following: issues all the 
other stories will be published 
in a department devoted to 
original short stories by boys 
and girls w ho read The W eekly 
Globe. 


boston tffitethlg tSIotrc. 


BATURDAV, JUNE 28, 1890. 


SU B SC R IPTIO N R A T E S. 


Tnt Pailt Oi.o»t—On* copr. per month, 69 
•tnt*; p#r yoar, 06.00, Pottage prepaid. 
Tnt si-NbAT G LO tt-njr mall. fS.oO pet year, 
roatflfe prepaid. 
Tnt W ttKLt © to ti-S y KftSt #1*0 PW rear. 
roetaje prepaid. 
T nt Oioa* ntw apA Ptt Ca.. 
t i l Wattling*** Street................................... floetot 
Entered at the Poet omoe. Dorton. M a* , aa rn- 
end claw matter. 


"A true man never frets about his place 
in the world, but just slides into it bv the 
gravitation of his nature, and swings there 
a$ easily as a 
H, Chapin. 


•-LIBERAL EDUCATION.” 


Th# colleges are about to turn out their 
yearly product of so-callad Iibeta!Iy educa­ 
ted young men and women. 
A liberally educated rrAi Is one whose 
knowledge has beea selected with a view to 
bringing him into harmony with the pro­ 
gressive instincts of a living age. 
An illiberally educated man is one who 
has been taught never to cut his comfort­ 
able moorings to the dead past till the 
swelling tide of progress has made it impos­ 
sible to hold on any longer. 
It was an illiberal education that voted 
Prof. M o r s e a visionary and moved Con­ 
gress to laugh at his magnetic telegraph in­ 
stead of voting it aid. 
It was an Illiberal education that voted 


A r a o o a crank and moved a company of 
distinguished scientists solemnly to resolve 
that ocean navigation was an impracticable 
dream while an incoming steamer was al­ 
most within sight of our coast. 
It was an illiberal education that de­ 
nounced J rnner, the discoverer of vacci­ 
nation, for ‘ attempting to interfere with 
the providence of God.” 
So we mighteonttnue with the martyrdom 
of man in times when education was largely 
caste, its high priests fulminating tMteir 
judgments as final upon all matters of scien­ 
tific investigation. 
But a larger aud more liberal vision has 
come to characterize education. 
When 
Adam Smith published his "W ealth of 
Nations,” 
the 
universities 
looked sus­ 
piciously upon the new science of political 
economy as meddling too offensively with 
the prerogatives of privileged classes and 
the “providence of God.” Now the most 
radical propositions of socialism are dis­ 
cussed in the colleges, while psychology, 
hypnotism and every species of innovation 
upon the old ritual of science receive a 
liberal hearing and fair criticism. 
The university does not altogether shape 
the age, but is compelled to move with it. 
D a r w in , with a million printing presses 
behind bim. soon had an audience as 
wide as the world, who took no notice of 
the sombre gowns of Oxford. When the 
New Jersey wizard snatches a fact in sci­ 
ence and gives the electric light to a thou­ 
sand cities, the world does not stop to see 
how it 
tallies with the 
chemical and 
electrical theories of Princeton Collego. 
With becoming grace the colleges are ex­ 
tending a friendly hand to all delvers after 
truth who bring up something useful, no 
matter what their scientific pedigree. They 
are opening their doors wider and wider to 
special and elective education and coming 
into closer and closer harmony with the 
age. 
As men become more liberal their sys­ 
tems of education will conform to their 
own characters. It would be impossible to 
get an illiberal education into a truly 
liberal man. All the tendencies of the age 
work for natural selection in knowledge 
aud pursuits, and a fair hearing for every 
honest endeavor to benefit the race. In all 
these liberal tendencies in behalf of true 
democracy in learning we are proud to 
recognize old Harvard at the head of the 
column of progress. 
Some lingering relics of mistaken tradi­ 
tion will long cling to the universities, but 
we want a republican education for this re­ 
public and we are steadily attaining to it. 
Every year tho shadows of caste in educa­ 
tion grow dimmer, and the universities are 
coming closer and closer to the common 
aspirations of the people. 


A NEW STORY SOON. 
la the isisue dated July 5 a 
new continued story w ill begin. 
M eanwhile, subscribers should 
read 
carefully the detective 
story now running, which many 
claim is equal in power and in­ 
terest to the widely known 
novel,“The Leavenworth Case.’ 


The 
Philadelphia 
Farm Journal 


—AND— 
T H E W E E K L Y G L O B E 
To Any A ddress for $1.10. 


The Farm Jom nal Is the leading 
agricultural M onthly. 
Every 
Issu e 
contains, in short papers anti c o n 
Sensed paragraphs, more useful and 
practical Information for the farmer 
than several issues of any other a g r i­ 
cultural m onthly, or a n y agricultural 
w eekly. 
The regular price 
is 
OO 
cents. It costs only IO cents lu c o m 
bination w ith The W eekly G lo b e . 
Address The W eekly Globe, Boston, 
Mass. 


The Fanciers’ Review 
AND 
T H E W E E K L Y C L O B E , 


To Any A ddress for $ 1 .1 0 . 


The Fanciers’ B e view is n large IS 
page m agazine, devoted exclusively 
to profitable breeding and care of 
fow ls. It is the best and m ost w idely 
circulated jeurnal of the kind. Ad­ 
dress The W eekly 
Globe, Boston, 
Mass. 


meadow grass and aid er the sweeping 
boughs of dim forest trees, watching the 
wild bird soar and sing, and tho white 
clouds drift radiantly across the blue of 
heaven. They want to mane their minds 
as smooth and free as a photographer’s 
plate, and as receptive. Then tho pictures 
will fastei themselves there in imperish­ 
able lines of beauty, a id the old of the 
day, the wsek or tho month will find them 
rich and strong in ways of which thor 
never dreamed before. 
One should choose for his outing—and it 
should always be an outing-th a t glimpse 
of the world which means most to him. It 
may be the ouiet pastoral simplicity of 
fields and meadows, or the grandeur of 
mountains, or the infinite soothing presence 
of the sea, b ut wherever it is there should 
bo that affable companionship with one’e 
surroundings which will make friends of 
them rather than acquaintances 
There 
should 
be 
that tuning of 
the spirit 
into barmonv, and lending of the fancy to 
the gracious invitations of sky and air. 
And it is to find the spot which best prom­ 
ises these advantages that the seekers for 
rest should turn. 
In thousands of quiet 
farmhouses and thrifty village homes they 
can find such opportunities within the 
reach of the humblest purses that ever 
planned a vacation frolic land the appalling 
cost which stands like a barbed-wire fence 
around the doubtful paradise of the fashion­ 
able resort vanishes from this purer atmos­ 
phere. 
It is in this way, in which one's individu­ 
ality and better nature are allowed health­ 
ful scope, aud rich idleness becomes the 
mother of all good gifts of soul and body. 
that the summer holiday should betaken. 
Not led by custom, not dazzled by the glare 
of "hops,” nor wooed not wisely but too 
well by the brazen promise of "afternoon 
and evening concerts." not worn, like the 
poor little doll's dressmaker, bv the hope 
of seeing rich dresses and flno jewels on 
other pooole’s shoulders, but peacefully, 
gladly, above all, lazily—so that the wise 
mortal who takee it shall return richer, 
stronger and happier. 
M a ry E l iz a b e t h B l a k e. 


HOW 
TO 
MAKE 
THE 
MOST 
OF 


VACATION. 


Now that tho progress of humanitarian­ 
ism has made the summer vacation a pos­ 
sibility for all krndB and conditions of men, 
it becomes part of the simple wisdom of 
common sense to learn how to use it prop­ 
erly. It is such an innovation since the 
bad old days when only the very rich, who 
of all the world were the people least neod 
log it, were supposed to have a right to the 
restfulness and happy change of the coun­ 
try week or month, that ae yet the world 
scarcely knows the value or the beauty of 
this new gift. It would probably be quite 
safe to say that, from onereAsou or another, 
these same very rich are the ones least 
benefited by the change from city to sea­ 
shore or rural life, since they carry with 
them from place to place the household 
idols of frivolity and emptiness. But they 
are old and wise enough to know what they 
are about It is to the innocent and easily 
misled mass of the people, who do not yet 
understand the sweet uses of leisure and 
the liberal education of judicious idleness, 
that one would like to give a few general 
hints as to the best means of making their 
summer holiday both happy and healthy. 
For by far the largest proportion of dwell­ 
ers in cities, there is too much, instead of 
too little, dissipation in the course of the 
year. If this seems too elaborate or harsh 
a word to apply to the modest evening out­ 
ings among friends or neighbors, the small 
theatre or concert party, of the clerk and 
shop girl, the dances, lectures and classes of 
the workers with more time and money, or 
the innumerable round of pleasures and 
interests clamoring for the attention oi tho 
more affluent and professional portion of 
the great middle rank, it must be remem­ 
bered that it is all simply a question of pro­ 
portion. When the excitement of evening 
amusement or of evening study is added to 
the wear aud tear of the day’s occupation, 
the result is a waste of nervous energy. 
And whether the motive be the noble one 
of self-improvement and regeneration, or 
the easier devotion to folly, the end is still 
to ‘a certain extent mental and physical 
wean nasa. 
Under such conditions it is rest, not 
recreation in the usual sense of that much 
misused term, that should be the aim of 
the summer vacation. For one who needs 
the stimulus of greater excitement, or the 
exercise of the mind in reading or acquire­ 
ment. there will be ten whose greatest gain 
will be in the most pure and perfect lazi 
ness. They reauiie to lie fallow and let th* 
gentle force of nature do its loving work of 
healing and helpfulness. 
They want to 
become acquainted with the wonderful 
loveliness of that outer world, of which 
alas! the brick and mortar of the city 
street, bas given them so few hints. They 
want to lie at fail length in the sweet 


A WORD IN DEFENCE OF FAIR HAR­ 
VARD. 
No recent event in college affairs ha* at­ 
tracted so widespread attention os the Har­ 
vard red paint episode. I myself, and no 
doubt the public generally, have been more 
or less interested In the hazing and c&ne- 
rushing exploits in vogue in Williams not 
so many years ago, and in the lately flour­ 
ishing infant industry of kidnapping fresh­ 
men presidents at Cornell, but they. and 
all other deeds of collego daring must 
hide 
their 
diminished 
heads 
before 
the mighty and far-reaching fam e of 
this last act of vandalism. If proof were 
needed as to the truth of this statement a 
little weekly published in W ashington— 
the State, not the city-w hicn severely 
denounces tho red-pamt affair as a national 
disgrace, ought to be sufficient as to this 
country, and I am credibly informed that a 
large number of Fnglish rapers and some 
of those printed upon the continent'have 
rung the changes upon tho same old tale of 
woe. 
The fact that the interest and indigna­ 
tion are almost universal being demon­ 
strated, the causes for this tact are not far 
to seek. Harvard has been, and still is. in 
a degree not attained by any of her sister 
colleges, a source of national pride and af­ 
fection. This has arisen from the constitu­ 
tional and underlying facts to which she 
has owed not only her prosperity, but her 
very existence, namely, the self-sacrifice and 
toil in her behalf of the best families 
of New England. The days of many an old- 
time New Englander were made less long 
in the land that his son might become one 
of her alumni, or that by years of seli- 
denial be m ight leave a little nest egg to 
found a scholarship or to help in some way 
his beloved college. The eld Btory of the 
farm er who walked IO miles on a hot sum­ 
mer’s day, in the hurry and labor of harvest 
time, to present to the Harvard collection a 
rare species of bug he had found, may or 
may not be true, but it is reasonable and 
typical of the history of the growth of 
Harvard. 
Aud wherever Massachusetts 
civilization spreads, es spread it has and 
does in every direction, there the name and 
fame of fair Harvard are carried as a 
cherished heritage, a sacred treasure. 
It is no doubt in large measiAe owing to 
this pre-eminence of Harvard as a typical 
American scat of learning, a leader anda 
pattern for them all, that many of the criti­ 
cisms and comments made by the press and 
public have been so glaringly unjust 
and exaggerated. “Harvard vandalism,” 
“the roystered of Harvard,” and 
like 
expressions, 
unfair 
and 
misleading 
though 
they 
are, 
are 
nevertheless 
easy catch-words, and that they have been 
caught up throughout the country I, and 
no doubt many another college man, can 
sorrowfully testify. It is an injustice and a 
crying shame so to punish the many for the 
acts of the few. The public, at least those 
of its constituent members who lay any 
claim to fairness, do not so judge other 
bodies of individuals. 
They would protest 
against judging a church, for instance, 
by 
the 
unseemly 
acts 
of 
a 
few 
of 
its 
least 
worthy 
members. 
or 
a 
community 
by 
tho 
lioodlum- 
ism of its drunks and disorderlies. We all 
know that the vast body of that church or 
of that community deplores and blushes for 
the indignity put upon its fair name by 
such acts. But we somehow never stop to 
think of that in connection with the acts of 
a college undergraduate. We are inclined, 
one and all, ta regard him as in some sense 
'our meat,” and when he behaves like a 
ackass we point rapturously at him and 
s a y ; "Behold your boasted higher educa­ 
tion!" 
It will not do, however, to attach to the 
general public all the blame for the prev­ 
alent unfair judgment of college men and 
college actious. Those of us who were once 
college men ourselves are entitled to alarge 
share of it. We have become practical men 
of the world, forsooth, and can afford to 
forget the occasional high jinks” of our col­ 
lege carcer, and how indignant we used to 
be when the acts of a few freshmen, 
whether of one or four years' standing, 
were bls oned about as a sample 
of 
the 
ideas 
of 
manhood 
and 
decency 
which obtained among us. We summon 
the rabble about us, traitors a3 wo are, and 
join in their cry of "crucify him. crucify 
him!” Nay. we even lead tho chorus! For, 
to their lasting shame be it,“aid, nine-tontlis 
of all this unfair talk is due primarily, 
secondarily, and almost wholly to college 
men. The country colleges suffer in this 
respect even more than their sisters in 
the city. 
The “regular correspondent,” 
a college undergraduate—how we used 
to 
loathe 
him 
in 
my 
day!— 
catches at some little fracas ai a drowning 
man woald at a straw. Distorting it oat of 
all likeness to the original he sends it at 
lightning speed to hisdailv. The managing 
editor, himself in very many cases a college 
man, bas Utile time to concern himself with 
any other question then. “Is it news?" If ii 
is, 
in 
it goo i; and the great gullible 
public, forgetting all its 
previous ex. 


penences. meekly swallows the dose and 
cries 
for 
more. 
The 
press 
Is 
the 
least to be blamed of any of the agencies at 
work in this m atter; it gives the news; that 
is what it exista for; but it will correct 
errors with cheerful promptness in the vast 
majority of cases. The only trouble is that 
fiO readers see the bad nows where one sees 
the correction. Hhame on us a1!, brother- 
collegiate*! Are Harvard men, are college 
men generally to be stabbed in the houses 
of their friends without a word of protest? 
Where is our esprit du corps? 
A l b e r t E l l is H o y t. 


THE GIRLS WE LOSE IN JUNE. 


Going to be married? 
Your little girl? 
How time flies! 
But yesterday she was a baby—or so it 
seems—and now she ie grown up and plum­ 
ing her pretty wings for flight. 
And Oh! what an “aching void” ehe will 
leave behind her! Lacking her, what an 
empty spet the old nest must geom! Already 
the summer air grows chill—already you 
see the sunshine fading out of your life! 
You know that her going means giving; 
that her beauty will brighten another 
home; that her soul will make the sacred 
centre of a new shrine; but, alas! the 
shadow of separation darkens your own 
threshold; you altar is despoiled; and 'tis 
small comfort to think th at your idol is 
transferred to another temple! 
You wonder how life can go on withoat 
her. and your mind turns back to her first 
coming. 
Her first coming! 
Can it be that yon eyer lived without 
her? Was there ever a time when yon 
were not subject to her sweet sovereignty? 
W hat a poor and barren life it m ast have 
been I 
Imperious little mite! How she queened 
it over you, even in her cradle! 
How she changed the atmosphere from 
the time she first came into it! How she 
broadened your horizon! 
Such a little 
morsel, yet how your heart grew bigger to 
hold her! 
And how she twined herself 
about it and filled it with pertume! How 
ber little fingers laid hold on it! How even 
her “tenners” reached out tendrils that 
clasped it! 
W hat a world of meaning you found in 
her fi|6t inarticulate murmurings! 
Her 
first uncertain steps marked an epoch, and 
her earliest llspings of your name made a 
Golden Letter. 
And all the time she was growing. All 
the time the flower was developing. How 
anxiously you watched the fair leaves un­ 
folding ; with what delight you saw the bud 
bursting into blossom! 
How fondly you 
followed the flowering, and yet how utterly 
you forgot, or ignored, the fact that it meant 
a woman! 
Dear little girl! how well you remem­ 
ber her first raid upon the realm of letters; 
bow patiently you piloted her up tho Hill of 
Knowledge: how eagerly you fed the fires 
of her young ambition, and but yesterday 
how your gray locks caught a glory from 
the bays that haloed the head of your 
“sweet girl graduate.” 
You forgot! 
How happy you were when she was "home 
from school!” How the old house changed 
and brightened at her coming! How every 
nook and niche seemed irradiated with her 
presence! How her personality blossomed 
out in song, in pictures, even in sewing! 
How the homely old walls took on a new 
aspect, and the dusty old Lares and Penates 
a new lustre! How she turned all things to 
prettiness, how Beauty blossomed beneath 
her taper fingers, and what a faculty for 
honsewifery she developed as she brought 
both busy brain and hand to bear to "help 
mother!" 
And the boys, her brothers, what a bless­ 
ing she proved to them ! With what kindli­ 
ness she kept the young cubs in subjection, 
how mildly she moulded their minds and 
their manners I W ith what sweet serenity 
she bore their teasing, and with what un­ 
conscious queenliness she compelled their 
courtesy! 
Good sooth, how tenderly she tyrannized 
over everybody, how thoroughly she mag­ 
netized the entire community! How attrac­ 
tive the old house grew! 
W hat a little 
goddess she got to be. and what a host of 
adorers were worshipping at her shrine! 
And still you were blind, you poor old 
Pater! till one day when a young though 
respectable and well-to do idolater sought 
your society for the sole purpose of invit­ 
ing you to give u p - if not your money— 
your life! 
To wit: Your daughter. 
Then, and not till then, your eyes were 
opened to the fact that yonr ^Jfcby” was 
‘grown up,” your "little girl” was a woman, 
and—worst and “most unkindest cut of 
all”—waiting but your word to become a 
wife! 
Yrou cursed the young man mayhap— 
after a courteous, Christian fashion—and 
yet you couldn’t blame him. 
Had you net been there yourself? 
Y’ou stood convicted by your own con­ 
science. 
Away back in the years, you saw a gay 
young ghost of yourself going to a fond 
father on tne same errand. 
O, yes! Yvou, yourself, proposed to rob a 
man in his own house-and what is more, 
you did lt-o f course, with bls consent. 
But. if he was resigned, it was as in your 
case, because he couldn’t help it. 
Even stern parents must bow to the inev­ 
itable 
~ 
Best do it, as you are doing it, with a good 
grace. 
And so there is to be a wedding? 
Well, however it may be In the next, this 
world wouldn’t—if it could-get along with­ 
out "marrying and giving in marriage.” 
And while, between smiles and tears, you 
give up your "little g irl’’pray remember 
that you gain a son in losing a daughter, 
and tho’ 'tis now well-nigh breaking to 
think of the burden of sorrow and care that 
must some day fall upon even tho lightest 
and happiest hearts, what eau you do but 
say and pray, "Bless yon, my children!” 
M a r y N o r to n B r a d fo r d, 


BALLAD OF 
T H E W IC K E D NA H- 
W IT T I. 


REDFERN^ SU M M ER MODELS. 


N ew York, June 21.—As this is pre­ 
eminently the season of migration, of sun­ 
dry flitting* luther and yon, from mountain 
top to sea beach, up and down the coast, 
even from Old Orchard beach to Point Com­ 
fort, and thence to inland watering places, 
it is certainly fitting that we should give 
our readers an idea of the newest aud roost 
stylish thing in travelling dress, as designed 
by us. 


Rertfern T r a v e llin g G ow n , 
The main part of the gown is a shaded 
plaid of green on gray, the skirt opening 
in coat fashion over a front of darker gray, 
of which the sleeves aro also composed. 
A pleated chemisette of gray or green 
china crepe (as the wearer fancies), which 
narrows to a point at the waist where it is 
crossed by a halt girdle of the plaid, which 
fastens with large pearl buttons like those 
on the skirt Pointed straps button across 
the throat below tne collar. 
The plaid stuff, it should be mentioned, is 
a light-weight camel’s hair, while the gray 
part is a faced cloth: but if required solely 
for mid-summer travelling, this model may 
be copied in mohair, which is brought la 
plaids and stripes as well as in plain goods. 
The hat, whose slightly projecting brim 
narrow,'s to nothing in the back, is of gray 
straw faced with green velvet, and has a 
monture of ivy leaves upon the crown, with 
loons of velvet at the back. 
While on the subject of travelling, we may 
as well give a model for a yachting gown, 
and one that is as pretty as anything Red- 
fern has done this year. 


S im p le , b n t P r e t t y , Y a c h ti n g G o w n . 
It is of cream Isle of Wight serge, with 
two border bands of sky bluo cloth upon 
the skirt. The full white silk shirt is belted 
with blue, and is worn under a little sleeve­ 
less jacket of the serge which is bordered 
to match the skirt, and has a standing col­ 
lar of blue. 
The naval cap has white ensigns painted 
upon Its bluo band. 
K e d k e r n . 


tHnrvard Lampoon.] 


An Indian bold and a warrior old 
Wa* Nahwbti, me bellicose Sioux. 
He would fight, when tight, with the greatest de- 
light, 
He gloried in all kind* or murder by night, 
And he bad a most puissant and strong; appetite 
For a white man’s scalp in a stew— 
This internally sad. infernally bad, 
Reprehensible, scampish old Sioux. 


An ugly old squaw, with a prominent law. 
Was tho wife of this rascally Sioux. 
Each cheek she would streak with red paint, and 
her pique 
She would show, lf a female a little more sleek, 
E'er appeared by polyohromatlcal freak. 
And would hammer her yellow and blue— 
This sagacious, inhumanly gracious, 
Conceited, disgraceful old Sioux. 


So Nahwittl and wife, that they might enjoy life, 
Then plotted with devilish glee 
With care to ensnare all the men to their lair 
That they could. So they advertised, "Good coun­ 
try faro 
And board, 83 a week.” And ITI swear 
That in ten days they'd got forty-three! 
Tliey filled 'em with lead, and they killed 'em in bed, 
And then these two Sioux Blurted od on a sureei 


Good Books to Read. 
To the Editor of The Globe; 
I would suggest that your correspondent, who 
wishes to rend useful and entertaining books, take 
some good history of the world, at Erst, and get an 
Idea of how affaire came to be as they are today 
among men. Almost any "History of the World” 
will serve. 
Then take up Morell’s “History of 
P h ilo so p h y and not* the trend of thought on meta­ 
physical and intellectual subjects. With these as a 
basis, I would recommend a course of fiction, in­ 
cluding Scott's "Invanhoe” (not that It is very 
good history, but I* an admirable study of manners), 
Dickens’ “ Copperfleld” and "Tale of Two Cities,” 
the recent novels of William D. Howells, beginning 
with "Biiaa Lapham,” Edward Bellamy’s "Looking 
Backward," and Proudhon's "What Is Property.” 
Let him read Shakespeare (the plays), Tennyson and 
William Morris, lf, after this course is over your 
correspondent should not he well equipped, the 
fault must lie with his tack of nadmiiaUon and not 
with the books themselves. 
f, k. c. 


B rothers Own Land. 
My father left my brother and myself about an 
a c re of land, share and share alike, We have de­ 
cided between ourselves which part of the land will 
be satisfactory to each of tis. WtU you kindly In­ 
form us lf In oaae either of us desire to sell our 
share, we can do so as It ii or are we obliged to get 
out new deeds? 
r. 


You should make a deed to your brother of the 
part he has chosen and yonr brother should deed to 
you the part you take, then when you come to sell 
you can make the deed. 


A bout M arriage. 
I wish to know lf a man can leave his wife, go to 
another State and marry, then neglect* to notify his 
wife. 
Can he return and live with that woman 
legally? 
___ 
n. a. 


If by “that woman" you mean the woman whom 
he pretends to marry in another State, no. lf you 
mean his real wife, yes. 


R oad C om m issioners. 
I. If a town at its annual meetings does not elect 
road commissioners must the selectmen appoint a 
superintendent of streets under chapter 38 of the 
acta of 1880? 
t. Is a regular, practicing physician under any 
legal obligation to attend poor people who live in 
the same town whenever he Is called upon? J. t, h. 


I. It does not seem to me that they ars obliged to. 
S. No. 


Y es, Sir. 
I am going to be married, and my intended 
lives in another town In this State. Is it necessary 
to procure a license in the town tn which she live* 
and alto oue In Boston, Intending to be married In 
Boston? 
Iufatiekt. 


-v 
C hanged H is Name. 
Is It criminal for an individual to live under an 
assumed name, the name being assumed for no 
criminal purpose, but being the result of a boyish 
whim? 
w. t. 


Ordinarily, no; but it is not a good idea, as embar­ 
rassing circumstances may arise from it. 


A greed to T ake Books. 
I engaged to take a number of books from a party 
in this city on the condition that I was to take 40 
books at IO cents a book, and then I was to give 
them my “photo” to have enlarged, and when I got 
the picture wae to take IO more books. 
Now I have the 40 books or more, they have got 
my photograph, and they say I have got to take IOO 
books in all. Can I make them refund my money lf 
I don’t want to take the books longtr, or make them 
give the picture as agreed? 
f. h. a. 


If you have a written agreement with them, as 
you undoubtedly have, that must govern unless 
fraud was used to Induct you to enter into it 


W A SH Y O U R F A C S 
B U T — 


How W om en M ay P reserv e a D elicate 
Complexion. 
It is not necessary for the world to know 
it. but it is a fact, nevertheless, that most 
women are but slightly addicted to habit­ 
ual face washing, says the World. These 
delicate skinned ladies find that the wash 
rag cloes not agree with their complexion, 
and so they retrain from using it. There is 
reason for tim aversion, however, la the 
care of thoroughbred hordes water is used 
with great economy. 
Maud S., queen ot the turf, has hoi’ month 
washed out and her feet and ankles bathed 
in warm water twice a cay, hut not adrop 
of nature’s nectar is allowed to touch her 
beautiful forehead, neck or shoulders. 
The anti-face washers are death ou mas 
sage. Thev take hot drinks, start a copious 
perspiration which, by a process of flushing, 
cleans the skin and stimulates the action of 
the oil glands. Then tney use soft rags, rub 
the face with the grain of the skin, and in 
that way get a face-washing worthy of the 
name. 
Nine months of the year the skin wants 
feeding, 
lf glycerine, in dilution, is not 
irritating, thoro is nothing better for a face 
bath, a lotion or a beautifier. It is food and 
clothing to a poor complexion. 
Cold cream is good. too, but the trouble is 
to get a wholesome quality. Much of the 
grease sola under that name is rancid stuff 
that makes the skin worse than before using 
it. Everybody uses powder nowadays, and 
some sort of oily substance should be used 
to remove it. 
For tho ouce-a-weok face wash there is 
nothing better than benzo n. Half till a 
tumbler or tooth cup with cool water, into 
which drop half a teaspoonful of tincture 
of benzoin. 
With this milk wash your face and it will 
astonish you to had out the extent of the 
masK jou have been wearing. It. is ust as 
well not to let this whitewash, or any other 
preparation, get into the eyes, and It is also 
advisable not so use the benzoin oftener 
than once a week. 
A few drops in the water used for the 
toilet will have the same cleansing effect as 
borax or ammonia, and will also impart a 
clean, refreshing odor to the skin : hut used 
in excess all these accessories teud to debil­ 
itate the health of the skint When the face 
is washed in a gliss of virgin s milk it is 
just as well to make tho ablution before re­ 
tiring. 
Every woman has her own idea about 
soap. All are more or less partial to the ex­ 
tensive anil highly perfumed cakes. This 
error is to be deplored, for. excepting the 
wliitele&d ami axenic weighted cosmetics, 
warranted to transform the ugh wrinkles 
of a witfili into the dimpled loam y of a 
Venus (bf re is nothing on the toilet table 
so destructive as perfumed soap. 


WOMAN’S RELIEF CORPS. 


Its Work for Army Nurses—A National 
Home 
to be 
Opened in July 
at 
Geneva, Ohio. 
In addition to assisting the Grand Army 
of the Republic, to which the Woman’s 
Relief Corps is auxiliary, one of its special 
features of work ie to assist army nurses 
and other women “who rendered loving 
service to their country in its hour of peril.” 
The efforts now being made to secure pen­ 
sions for this class and the establishing of a 
home for those in need renders the follow­ 
ing information of interest at the present 
time. 
The National Woman’s Relief Corps voted 
at Minneapolis in 1884 to establish a ten­ 
a n t fund for army nurses. 
This action 
wae 
indorsed 
by 
Commander-in-Chief 
Kountz of tho Grand Army of the Re­ 
public. 
Mrs. Rate B. Sherwood, who was the 
national president of the Woman’s Relief 
Corps, reported that the circular issued 
“brought tender aud touching responses 
from all over the land, the comrades from 
the far West, notably those from Colorado 
and California, sending their contributions 
with a hearty ’God bless you!” ’ 
The national convention at San Francisco 
in 1886 appropriated a certain amount of 
the per capita tax to this object, aud the 
same action bas been taken by subsequent 
conventions held iu S t Louis, Columbus 
and Milwaukee. At the convention in the 
latter named city last year, Mrs. Gertrude 
Rogers reported as secretary of the pension 
ana relief committee that 2 4 8 naases were 
on the committee's roll boek. 
They aro distributed oyer the States as 
follows: 
Regular. 
Volunteer. 
New Y ork......................................... 2 
14 
Maine.............................................. I 
Massachusetts................................ 6 
New Jersey.................................... I 
Virginia.................... 
0 
Michigan 
Minnesota. 


W h at a K us Looks Like. 
Now we know what a kiss looks like, as 
revealed in a communication to the Shef­ 
field, Eng.. Telegraph: 
K ISHO* tor tifiltor x x x r x x x x x x x x x 
Kisses for Captain x x x x x x x x x x x x x 
I’. S.—I wish I wa* with you to give you them In 
earnest. I ain IO years old. 
Nelue Brown. 


H is P resent. 
[Boston Saturday Night.I 
Sweet girl — Mother. George told mo 
solemnly that that pretty hairpin-bolder he 
gave me cost $6; yet today I saw exactly 
the same kind on sale for IO cents. 
M other-You know, my dear. George is 
very religious. Most ikely he bought it at 
a ci.urch I af/. 


4 
Iowa.......................................... 8 
Nebraska................................... 2 
I'tab................................................ I 
Colorado.................................. 2 
jf 
Florida..................................... I 
2 
New Mexico.............................. 0 
I 
New Hampshire........................ 3 
0 
Connecticut.............................. I 
0 
Pennsylvania............................ I 
2 
ohio................. ...................... 7 
14 
Indiana..................................... 3 
12 
Illinois...................................... » 
12 
Kansas...................................... (J 
14 
Maryland................................. 0 
3 
Missouri.................................... 0 
14 
California................................ 2 
8 
Dakota..................................... 2 
3 
Kentucky................................. I 
I 
Mississippi............................... I 
0 
Wisconsin................................. 5 
14 
Washington.............................. 0 
2 
And nine cases from the Army Nurse Asso­ 
ciation at Washington. D. C. 
The disbursements from the national pen­ 
sion and relief fund are In charge of a com­ 
mittee, appointed by the national presi­ 
dent. The members who have served the 
past year are: Mrs. Kate B. Sherwood, 
chairman. Toledo. O.; Mrs. Mary A. Logan. 
Washington. D. C .: Miss Clara Barton, 
Washington, IX C.; Mrs. Sue A, Saunders, 
Delavan, 111.: Mrs. Sarah E. Fuller, secre­ 
tary. Medford. Mass. 
Their work is not confined entirely te ex­ 
tending relief, which is distributed in quar­ 
terly remittances, but petitions to Congress 
tor such pensions for army nurses as shall 
keep them out of almshouses and hospitals 
in their old age,when incapacitated for care 
of tnem selves/’ have bee* circulated in 
every State, and tile same approved by the 
G. A. If. pension committee. 
These 
petitions hare been signed by 
180.(100 men amt women, aud a hearing 
recently granted by the congressional com­ 
mittee, Miss Clara Barton and Mrs. Sarah 
E. Fuller speaking for the petitioners. 
women who served three months or 
longer in the military hospitals, or who 
withdrew from the service on account of 
ill-health, or who were regularly employed 
by united States surgeons or by the sani­ 
tary or Christian commissions are entitled 
by this t-111 to receive a pension, provided 
proof is given that the applicant is depend­ 
ent and unable to earn her own living. 
line of the features of the convention in 
Tremont Temple uoxt August will be the 
election of a hoard of managers for the 
N ational Relief Corps Home, which will be 
opened next month in Geneva. O. This 
home will be "a distinctive assemblage of 
tho women heroes of tho war.” 
Mrs, M attie-I. Dill, past president of tho 
rebel corps in Conway, offered to donate 
land, beautifully situated among the hills 
of western Massachusetts, but the Ohio 
offer was accepted as the most central lo­ 
cation of any tendered. Many of those who 
served in the camp, hospital and 
on 
tho 
battlefield, are 
members 
of 
tho 
Woman’s 
Relief 
Corps, 
the 
national 
president of which, Mrs. Annie Witteu- 
tneyer. was among the foremost, distribut­ 
ing 8136.000 worth of supplies as the 
official agent for the State of Iowa. and es­ 
tablishing the special diet kitchen, one of 
the most beneficial acts of the hospital ser­ 
vice. 
________________ 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY. 
That Is the question. Iou can make some 
money—more than you have any Idea of—by 
getting subscribers to The Weekly Globe. It 
f ives the largest commission ever paid or a 
ollur weekly. Send for new rates. 


$10 FOR $3.50. 


Webster’s 
IN EVERY HOME* 


The 
Host 
Complete 
Reprint 
Edition!! 


LARGE QUARTO. 8 ix ll INCHES. 1635 PAGES. 
1500 PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NO O T H E R Reprint Edition of Webster’s Diction­ 
ary is so C O M PLETE as this ohe is; not only does this 
edition contain all the words that the great Noah Webster 
ever defined, but 10,000 additional new words have been 
added to it. 
The Appendix contains much valuable mat­ 
ter that is not in the other cheap editions, such as follows: 
The Pronunciation of the principal European languages, 
Quotations, Phrases, etc., from Latin, French, Italian and 
Spanish; Mottoes of the different States in this country, 
Abbreviations, etc. 
It also contains a table of 15,000 Synonymes, i i pages 
of a Pronouncing Vocabulary of Scripture Proper Names, 
21 pages of a Pronouncing Vocabulary of Greek and Latin 
Proper Names, 47 pages of a Pronouncing Vocabulary of 
Modern Geographical Names, and 1500 Pictorial Illustra­ 
tions. 
IN A D D ITIO N to the above there is added to it a 
storehouse of individual facts and dates of important 
events covering more than 4100 years of the World’s His­ 
tory, beginning 2234 B.C.; those historical facts and dates 
are of much value and CA NNOT BE FO U N D IN ANY 
O T H E R Dictionary in the English language. 


YOU N E E D T H IS D IC T IO N A R Y , 


Y O U R W I F E A N D C H I L D R E N N E E D IT, 


AND NOW IS THE TIM E TO PROCURE IT at the LOW EST PRICE. 


Is there a man, woman, or student in the United States wilt 
can do without Webster’s Dictionary f 
It contains over 1600 pages, weighs over 8 pounds, has 
1500 Illustrations, 15,000 Synonymes, and an Appert* 
dlx of 10,000 New Words. 
The copyright on the edition of Webster’s Dictionary 
that we now offer to you having expired, gives us the right 
to reproduce it. 
By means of the Gelatine Process we are 
enabled to reproduce the work entire without a line of type 
being .set. 
By this means not only do we save the cost of 
ty p e -se ttin g , but that of editors, writers and proof-readers. 
The above saving, combined with the extraordinary cheap­ 
ening of paper and wonderful economy in labor by 
improved machinery enabling us to print ten copies in the 
same time and at the same cost that it used to take to print 
one, enables us to offer it to the public at this remarkably 
low price. 
This edition is STR O N G LY and HANDSOM ELY 
Bound, is printed on an excellent quality of book paper, 
and the press work is first class; our aim being to present 
a volume that shall be in every respect in keeping with the 
high character of the work. 


OUR WONDERFULLY LOW PRICE! 
For Only $3.50. 


Webster’s Dictionary as described above (sent free by express or 


mail) and 
THE WEEKLY GLOBE ONE YEAR 
For Ortly $3.50. 


ANOTHER WONDERFUL OFFER! 


We will give you Webster’s Dictionary for a Club of 8 
New or Old Subscribers to THE WEEKLY 
GLOBE, and $8. 


I f you have not time to form a Club your son or 
daughter can form a Club. 
Any one can form a 
club quickly. . 
Remember that THE GLOBE pays all expenses 
of delivery of Webster's Dictionary. 
Address 
THE W E E K L Y GLOBE, Boston. 


A PA LA C E O F S IL E N C E . 
A B E H L IN BTORY. 


T he Sad S tory of a B eautiful N ew 
Y ork House. 
[Ladies’ Home Journal.] 
There is in New York, upon one of the 
most fashionable thoroughfares, a magnifi­ 
cent house, a veritable palace, which can 
never be looked at by the sentimental 
woman without a tear coniine to her eye, 
because of the story attached to it. 
It was designed and built by one of the 
richest men in New York—the head of an 
old Dutch family—for the woman ho loved. 
Throughout Hie whole house, which might 
have been called ‘ The House Beautiful, 
were the colors, furnishings, ornaments and 
dainty touches that were the young bride’s 
taste. 
The ball room, in 
which 
she 
expected to trip so many merry meas­ 
ures. was walled ana ceiled in many- 
coiored marbles: but the lover himself 
directed the building of tne Porte cochero 
under which her carnage was toro!l.so that, 
stepping out. she would not be touched bv a 
drop of rain or a flake of snow. Everything 
was ready; the horses were pawing in the 
stable, waiting for the day to come when 
they would carrv their now mistress out; 
the coachman and the footman had their 
big. white rosettes at baud to wear on the 
wedding day: 
the house 
was 
full 
of 
fragrance, 
for 
beautiful 
flowers were 
massed to please the coming mistress, and 
everything seemed to be in harmony with 
all this thoughtful, loving care: for the sun 
shone bright, and it was somebody’s wed­ 
ding day. 
1 es; but it wasn’t an earthly wedding, for 
when, with quick footsteps, her mother I 
went to wake the expectant bride, she ; 
found her dead. Tile last kiss she had given ! 
had I eon to ber lover the night before. Til© 
last kiss he ever gave any human being he 
gave to her as she rested in her coffin. But 
he lives on in the beautiful house and does 
with his great fortune a deal of good, all in 
the name of the woman be loved. The 
shutters are never opened inthatwonderful 
house, the carriage has never been used, no 
feet have danced in the ball room: but it 
and the solitary man are there as evidences 
of the fact that a love can so completely fill 
the heart that all life is nothing without it. 


Too E xpensive at P resent. 
[Detroit Free Press.] 
A man with a bundle under his arm 
stopped at a fruit stand on Congress s t with 
the evident intention of making a purchase, 
hut before he had said anything a person 
standing near beckoned to him and asked: 
"Were you going to buy a banana?” 
"Yes, sir.” 
"Going to eat it on the street?” 
"Very likely.” 
"Going to drop the skin on the sidewalk?” 
"No. sir. I've got sere < children at home. 
and I can't afford any such extravagance.” 


A bout F ritz , the L ittle Son of the 
G erm an E m peror. 
[Hartford Post.] 
Here is a recent Berlin story concerning 
small “ Filet Fritz,” the 6-year-old son of 
the Emperor. The law of Meum and Teum 
had evidently not yet become apparent to 
this young man. He and the crown prince 
had beeu visiting a lady at Potsdam, and 
playing with her childre*. 
When they 
returned the Emperor asked the latter if 
he had had a good time. 
“Oh. yes.”'he replied, “and they had such 
a beautiful little toy mouse that squeaked 
and ran around on the table. Oh, papa. I 
wish I had such a little mouse.” 
“And you,” said the Kaiser, turning to 
Eliot Fritz, "do you wish you had such a 
mouse?” 
"Oh, no,” answered the small chap; “be­ 
cause I have that one here in my pocket.” 
Great was the horror and consternation 
of the royal parent. The tutor was at once 
requested to take the youngster directly 
hack to the lady, and the boy ordered to 
make an apology for having stolen the toy. 
Off he went, the beloved mouse still 
grasped tightly in his little hand which was 
thrust deep in his pocket. Conducted into 
the presence of his hostess he said, "I have 
been sent by nay father to make you a hum­ 
ble apology lor having stolen your mouse.” 
but never a bit did ne take it out of his 
pocket or offer to return it, and not until 
his tutor insisted would he surrender the 
much-coveted toy. To his small mind good 
words were quite enough and there was no 
need to follow them with deeds. 


T he P ro p er Position for a W om an’s 
Arms. 
[Louisville Courler-Journal.] 
The arms of the woman who is not natur 
ally graceful always look stiff and harsh af 
they lie in her lap motionless. If she is no! 
bitten with any of the artistic fads she 
makes an awkward hoop of them with 
fingers interlaced. If she has been doing 
a little amateurish studying of classical 
collections, she extends 
them or 
lets 
them hang 
down at full length, un- 
flexed, in hard straight lines. 
The first 
niece of advice which a well wisher would 
give such a woman would be that she allow 
Doth arms to fall in free. easy positions, 
slightly relaxed at the elbows or with tho 
hand drooping a little at the wrist, but that 
she should not allow ber left arm to know 
what her right arm is doing. 
OM ought 
usually take a somewhat different position 
from the other, else yon overdo the bilateral 
symmetry aud took like a jointed doll. 
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Sending H er to H eadquarters. 


[N ew Y ork S u n .J 
Mrs. Parvenu M. Meissonier? 
The Painter—That is my name, madame. 
Nlr*. Parvenu—Tho artist? 
The Painter—That is 
my profession, 
madame. 
, Mrs. Parvenu—I am so glad. Tell me, M. 
Meissorner. what would you charge to paint 
my daughter’s complexion for the Ameri­ 
can minister’s bali tonight? 
She is so 
freckled. 
'I he Painter—I cannot do it. madame. It 
is not my strong point, this complexion 
business. But I will give you a card to M. 
liougueieau. 


D riving w ith a Slow H orse is ’A rm fu’. 


[B oston R atnnifty N ight.] 
Sweet girl-M other. Mr. 
Nicefellow is 
coming to take me out riding this afternoon. 
I may go. mayn’t I? 
Mother—if ho drives un with a span of 
spirited horses, you can go. but if he comes 
w it it that hrokeu-down old nag he had last 
time. you shan’t 
"Why, mother. I didn’t suppose you would 
Ever have such foolish p r i d e .” 
‘ My dear, a young man who comes with a 
pair of spirited horses ©..peels to drive with 
both hands.” 


January. It was then that the court ladies 
and city dames flocked to tho depots to buy I 
them, haying bceu 
first 
provided with 
money by their husbands. When the pins 
became cheap and 
common tho ladies 
spent, their allowances on oilier fancies, but I 
the term pin-money remained in vogue, 


BABY M cK EE. 


TURNER’S SUCCESS. 


W h ere B reath in g is Expensive. 


[P acket.] 
Niagara H ackm an-One dollar! 
Visitor—What I o r 
Hackman—information. 
Visitor—You haven’t told me anything. 
Hackman—Didn't you ask me what I’d 
charge t’ drive you t’ the Palls? 
visitor-Y es: and you said $5, winch is 
altogether too much. 
Hackman—W ell. d’yer suppose I’m goin’ 
tor give away price lists for nothin? Ante! 


XjHcky He D idn’t Jo in the A ncients. 
(Judge, J 
Uncle Wedford—What 
is 
it, mother? 
You're white os milk. 
Mother—It’s a dispensation. John, an’ I 
suppose we’ll have to bear it. Jethro writes 
that. he’s lined th’ 7th Regiment down to 
A ork. an’ it’ll bo th ’ luck of our nimbly if 
be un t cent out West t’ git scalped an’ mas­ 
sa, creed. 


She D idn’t Fire H im , Though. 


[Texas Siftings.] 
Mr. Slowcoach—My dear Fanny, if after 
an acquaintance of eight years I were to 
spea k to you about love, what would you 
say? 
Fanny (wearily)—I would say, Mr. Slow­ 
coach. that where there has been so much 
smoko there ought to no some lire. 


H ave to Leave the Ice Out. 
[W illiam sport Hun.] 
Rounder—Givo me a whiskey. But some 
ico in tim chiv er. 
B artender-That drink will cost you a 
dollar. 
Rounder—Well, just let the ice out. Here’s 
health. 
bartender—Tea cents, please. 


Ko H oped for a Cooler Clim ate. 
[M nm ev's W eekly.] 
Johnson—Do you believe that people will, 
in tho no el world, have some occupation 
liko the one they had iii life? 
Thomson—Bauno. I none not. 
Johnson—Why, don't you Hico your i res- 
ent business.’ 
Thomson -Yes - for this worl I. I’m m an­ 
ager of a blast furnace. 


One of M any. 
[N ew York W eekly.] 
Thompson Y ou look pale and thin, John­ 
son. YVhy will you par-ist in lulling your­ 
self working night aud day such weather as 
this? 
Johnson—I am 
trying to earn money 
enough to pay tho expenses of a week’s 
rest iii the country. 


Too Soon for T hat. 
[M unsey’* W eekly.] 
Dr, Quaokem—Welt, sir. yon should try 
mv liiviiriaiJe Curtail. 
It 
will 
prove 
effective aider all other remedies have 
failed. 
P atient-B ut I haven’t tried everything 
else yet. 
_ 


Irony, 
[T.lprlncott’s Magazine for July.] 
On the high seas. 
First m ate-W ell, sir, things are going 
smoothly now, sir 
Captain—Yes. That is because several of 
the sailors have been ironed. 


T he H ast W ords of M arm ion. 
I Piiok.1 
AV. Childers Nydd (looking for board)—Oh. 
I forgot to mention that two of my party of 
tour are small children, f hope that will 
mane no difference. 
Mrs. Hash ton sw eetly)—Oh. not at a ll! I 
shall charge just tho same as if they were 
grown up. 


A Good E xcuse. 


[Bouton B eacon.] 
His mother (suddenly opening the pantry 
door)—Here now, sir. what are you doing up 
there? 
. tommy—Oh, nothin’, ma. nothing. I’m 
J 'st lookin’ for mv Sunday school lessou 
sheet; it’s got lost som ehow . 


F o rtu n a te to Get the B ins. 
[Judge.] 
Afternoon caller-I# Miss Lippitt disen­ 
gaged? 
Nanette—I’m afraid so. ma’am. 
I just 
seen her young man hurry down lh’ front 
b ops with th ’ diamond ring she’s been 
wearing since April. 


T en d er G rief Indeed. 


[N ew Y'ork Hun.] 
Rev. Dr. Primrose—I’m glad to soe you are 
so kindhearted, aud I love you for crying 
when your father cut tho tail off your dog. 
AV hat made him do it? 
^Little Johnny—To stop me tying a can to 


M eeting an Em ergency, 


[A tlan ta C o nstitution.! 
Foreman, to editor—Here’s a column and 
a half to till, and there’s nothing but a gal­ 
ley of "pi” left. AVhat shall I do about it? 
Editor—Run it in and hoad it: "A New 
Negro Dialect Story, by a Northern Author.’ 


W h ere S ocrates H ad th e A dvantage. 
(B ingham ton R epublican.] 
Teacher—You’ll never be a wise man like 
Socrates if you don’t study more. 
Bobby—Well. Socrates had tho advantage 
of me. He never had to memorize any 
dates in American history. 


He Came Too Late. 
[Puck.] 
Train robber—You fellows are the all-flre- 
dest poor lot I ever eome across. W here’s 
your money? 
Passengers (in chorus)—Fifty miles back, 
with the waiters in the dining-car. 


T he A rt P reservative. • 
[Judge.] 
Editor (to foreman)—Isn’t the ink running 
a little gray? 
Foreman—That’ll be all right, sir, after a 
few more 
hundred 
impressions. 
Tho 
printer’s devil unset an oyster stew on the 
form at lunch time. 


A dvanced. 
[D etroit Free Pres*.] 
Al—Why did you make that poor reporter 
sub-editor of your great paper ? 
Editor—He wrote a two-column article 
about trout and didn’t write 'speckled beau- 
ties”'o u c e. 
_______ 


A. D. T. 1506. 


[Life.] 
First messenger boy-I sav, yer there, wat 
fur yer runuin’ down tho street just now? 
Second messenger boy—Ah, come off! 
Some bloke guv me a push and started me a 
runnin’ and I wuz too lazy to stop. See? 


A T ender H eart. 


[Life.] 
He—I have three thousand a year. Yrou 
could certainly live on that. 
She—Yes; but I should hate to see you 
t a r v e . __________________ 


M odern Society. 
[Lire.] 
He (making a party call)—I think party 
calls are agreat bore, don’t you? 
She (receiving)—Yes, indeed. 
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His grandpa’s pride. 


M ORE AND M O RE L IK E US. 


New Yorks 
Iceman Sur­ 
prises Congress, 


M ill Oilier lew Members See Their 


Glory Fade Away. 


Romance of Donahue, the Founder of a 
California Fortune. 


T ailor-M ade G irl S triv in g to K eep Up 
W ith M anly Toga. 
The tailorm ade girl become move mas­ 
culine in attire every season. Just now 
the fancy runs to a suit of rough home­ 
spun or gray tweed, innocent of the trim ­ 
ming and depending for its 
character­ 
istic smartness on the cut and lit. 
The bodice is made habit fashion, with a 
little tai H ero and a step collar showing a 
dandy looking white Marseilles tie, pierced 
by a diamond mn, while the skirt is fitted 
to tho figure xvitli no fulness or folds, 
either in front or at the side*, but with a 
few plaits spreading out in graceful fan­ 
like form at the back, giving siding to the 
short little tails of tho basque. 
The popularity of this tailor-made dress 
is duo 'n a measure to its exclusiveness, for 
there is not a woman outside of tho tailor­ 
ing profession who can cut, fit and press a 
suit of this kind. 


P R IN C E S S BISM A RCK . 


P riv ate L ife of th e W ife of the G reat 
S tatesm an a t Germ any. 
If little is Known in England of Princo 
Bismarck's private Hie. still less, says Mrs. 
Fereira, according to the London News, is 
Known o'f the lady who for more than 42 
years has shared his home. 
Tho Princess 
Bismarck is described as the very model 
of a practical, methodical German matron, 
with an eve for every detail ot household 
arrangement, and economy, and a heart for 
tho comlort and well being of each house- 
mate. irom tile highest to the lowliest, 
Weddings, it has boon observed, not seldom 
Blvd rise to other weddings. 
it was at the welding of a friend that 
Bismarck first nu t Fraulein Johanna von 
I'uttkamor. 
SUie was one of the brides­ 
maids. and the stately lady m ade then aud 
there an impression on tho young Baron 
which culminated in an offer of marriage 
three years later. 
The key to tho princess’ character is to be 
found, says the same biographer, in her 
words: ’ That ray husband is a public phar- 
acter is a fact to which I often find it pain­ 
ful ouough to resign myself. But as for mo, 
Ins wife, what have I to do with publicity? 
I do not exist for public.tv? but wholly and 
solely for him.” 
This perfect onion of souls however. Mrs. 
Pereira confesses, has not prevented tho 
princess’ husband irom posing occasion­ 
ally as a victim to family claims. In one 
letter be says referring to a projected ex­ 
cursion to the seaside: "I have field out 
against it for a long time: btu us all tho 
mothers and aunts are un animous in de­ 
claring that notlnug but sea water and sea 
air can do poor Mariechen any good. I 
know that if I still refuse, every cold in the 
head which may befall lier to the seven­ 
tieth year of her age will bo set down to my 
avarice anil paternal barbarity.” 
Again he writes: "Yesterday I was re­ 
duced to such a state of despair by all theso 
plannings that I was pAsitlvely determined 
to give up the whole tourney; and I went to 
bed with tho firm resolution at all events t > 
travel straight through without stopping 
anywhere on the way. But Johanna at­ 
tacked me in the night, with tho youngster 
in ber arms, and, by dint of all the arts 
which drove man out of Paradise, she of 
courso gained her point, and tho original 
scheme is to be carried out.” 
It is only lair to tho princess after this to 
quote her husband’s loving letter from Biar­ 
ritz: "I have a bad conscience, because I am 
seeing so much that is beautiful without 
you. If you could only be carried luther 
through tho air. I would go with vou this 
very moment back to San Sebastian.” 


LA BO R N O T E S 


O rigin of the Term “ P in M oney.” 
[Dry Good* Chronicle.1 
Pin money is a lady’s allowance of money 
for her own personal expenditure. Long 
after Sh* invention of pins, in the 14th 
century, the maker was allowed to sell 
them in open shop only on the 1st and 2d of 


Of In te re st to All B ranches of O rgan­ 
ized Labor. 
Fall River carpenters’ union is growing. 
Horseshoers rn New Y'ork get $4 a day of 
nine hours. 
The State Federation of Labor meets in 
Worcester Oct. 0, 
Beaver Falls street car men cot an ad­ 
vance without striking. 
Trouble is brewing among the union shoe­ 
makers of Springvale, Me. 
The different machinists’ unions of Brook­ 
lyn are about to amalgamate. 
Baltimore. Chicago and Erie patternm ak­ 
ers got 25 cents a day advance. 
A New York bakers’ union sold 7500 
union libels to bosses in one week. 
The pick and shovellers of Lowell have 
started a union with over IOO members. 
The St. Paul stonecutters are winning the 
strike of a year ago for eight hours at t>4. 
The Nationalist Club of Lynn had a big 
meeting to celebrate its first anniversary. 
Stonecutters of Lawrence want $2.75 a 
day of nine hours, and fortnightly payments. 
Cincinnati shoeworkers have vitality 
enough left in tile r organization to kick 
against a forewoman. 
The Cleveland brewers won. 
Unien men 
will have the preference Ten hours a day. 
and $13.50 to $15 a week. 
The paper hangers of South Boston have 
organised Lodge No. 2, of the Paper Han­ 
gers Aid Society of Boston. 
The granite cutters of AVorcester have 
won their strike for $2.70 a day ol nftra 
hours and eight on Saturday. 
The drivers of the Barbers Asphalt Com­ 
pany. Long Islaud City,are on strike to gain 
$4 tor IO hours’ labor. Hitnerto they have 
received $2.50 for 12 to lo hours. 
The painters and decorators of New Bed­ 
ford have organized as an assembly of the 
K. of L. attached to National Trade Assem­ 
bly 210, aud demanded nine hours. 
A Cleveland granite firm allowed its men 
the nine-hour day, and agreed to abide by 
the same terms of settlement as shall ensue 
in Massachusetts and Rhode Island strikes. 
The block pavers in Baltimore are on a 
strike for $4 per day of nine hours, and 
eight hours on Saturday. 
The last strike 
was for $4 a day and nine hours on tiatui- 
day. 
The Knights of Labor have been so active 
among the Brooklyn letter-carriers of late 
that soon there will be no more letter- 
carriers in that city not Delonging to the 
order. 
. 
The Miners’ uJmgress at Brussels has 
unanimously adopted a resolution in favor 
of a working day of eight hours, including 
time occupied in ascending and descending 
the pits. 
George Gunton, who when he waB a labor 
agitator, was ofteu obliged to suffer for his 
labor principles, is now holding a lucrative 
position at Washington as a gilt from the 
Republican party. 
An eight-hour conference is being organ­ 
ized in New York city, which is to build up 
the unions of carriagemakers watch case 
engravers, knitting workers, butchers aud 
paper box makers. 
President Gompers. of the American 
Federation of Labor, spoke at a mass-meet­ 
ing in Allentown. Penn..lately, and assisted 
in organizing a local branch of the Interna­ 
tional Furniture-AYorkers’ Union. 
According to the newly signed contract of 
the Brooklyn Beerdrivers’ Union with the 
proprietors of the union breweries, the driv­ 
ers will receive $18 per week and the stable­ 
men $14, during the ensuing year. 
Thb City Council of Columbus, during the 
recent street car strike, adopted resolutions 
that if the company did not settle with the 
men thair franchise would be takeu awny. 
preparatory to the city taking and operat­ 
ing the road. 
During tho late lockout in New Y'ork not 
one of the members of Furniture Workers’ 
Union bas become a ’ scab.” All non-union 
men employed during the lockout have 
been discharged, and in two shops the 
wages have been raised two cents per hour. 
The Brotherhood of 
Railway Telegra- 
Ehers, whose annual convention will be 
eld on June 18. in New York, has now about 
21.000 members, and it is in a splendid 
condition usa labor organization, with its 
benevolent and trade features, making it 
practically almost impossible for any teleg­ 
rapher to secure a place in a railroad office 
without belonging to the brotherhood. 


W ashington. June 2 0 .-When Congress 
moi last December there wore a hundred 
odd men who wore an unknown quantity, 
so far as the general public was concerned. 
YVhat little reputation each man bad was 
confined to the narrow limit* ot his own 
district, and in Rome cases to ids own county. 
Men 
who 
p sod 
as 
grant 
orators at 
homo, and whoso fond friends believed 
that 
they 
had 
only 
to 
open 
their 
mouths to cause their fellow-nrambers to 
listen to them with wonder and admiration, 
have remained mute and inglofious up to 
tho present time wnile others who were 
believed to be statesmen of the highest 
order have exhibited their statesmanship 
in no greater degree than by offering a peti­ 
tion or by introducing a bill which has 
never emerged from tho dim light of tho 
committee room to which it was referred. 
When Iceman Turner was nominated for 
Congress by Tammany Hall it was looked 
upon as a good joke. It seemed incongru­ 
ous to take a man off the rear step of an ice 
cart and send bim to Congres-t, and his 
enemies and critics freely prophesied that 
he would make a good deal of an idiot of 
himself. But they have been sadly disap­ 
pointed. Mr. Turner Is almost the only new 
man who has really made any reputation for 
himself in this Congress. VY bile the tariff bill 
was pending in tho House be made a speech 
which was one of the low listened to with 
any degree of interest. It was a bold manly 
speech, delivered with a good deal of forco, 
and the men who had only heard of the 
"iceman” by reputation and had an idea 
that he was an unlettered and uncultivated 
man formed quite another opinion of bim 
after that day. Of course everything Was 
in Ids favor. People did not expect much 
from him. and when they discovered their 
mistake they were only too glad to admit 
their error. 
t 
lint burner stands alocfk 
Hoi liver, tho 
new man from Iowa, had a great reputation 
at borne which he has not increased Pere 
He attracted some notice by making a 
speech at a New York banquet, which the 
newspapers charged was a ‘‘crib” from 
his younger brother, and when the two were 
shown up in tho deadly parallel column 
there 
was 
enough similarity 
between 
them to be striking to say the least. Dolliver 
first achieved prominence in in st by 
nominating John 8. Clarkson as a delegate- 
at-large to tho national Republican conven­ 
tion. Mr. Clarkson was so much plea red 
with tho speech that he gave Dolliver a 
newspaper boom, and ho was afterwards 
detailed to stump the doubtful States for 
Blaine. This gave him a great reputation 
as a stump speaker, but be has not improved 
on It here. 
F a d e d O l a r } - . 
Another 
man 
whom 
everybody was 
anxious to see and hear was William 8. 
Forman of illinois, who beat Jehu Baker. 
Baker, yon remember, had just defeated 
"Horizontal Bill Mormon,” and of course 
tho man who could beat the man who beat 
Morrison was naturally expected to ho a 
I ersonage of some importance. But I doubt 
if there are a dozen persons in Washington 
who know Forman by sight. Very few of 
the correspondents in the gallery do, and 
when a member is not known by the cor­ 
respondents it is sale to set him down as not 
being of muoh entire suence. 
Another man whose reputation preceded 
him is Harrison Kelley of Kansas. Kelley 
bas a great reputation in the West as a 
"taking” stump speaker, and on one occa­ 
sion he got up in the House and attempted 
to make a speech, which, Perham , would 
havo sounded very well if delivered Ona 
Kansas prairie. But it fell very fiat in lim 
House, and if he should ever mako another 
not tho least attention would be paid to 
bim 
And so it goes. There was a good deal of 
interest attaching to Alf Taylor, the Re­ 
publican from Tennessee, because of the 
rather romantic campaign which he had 
just made against his brother Bob for gov- 
ernor of his State. The brothers are very 
good friends, but Bob is as stanch a Demo­ 
crat as Alf is a Republican. Both men 
are 
expert 
violinists 
and 
as 
there 
were 
a 
good 
many joint discussions 
during the campaign it very frequently 
happened that the brothers would open tho 
proceedings with a violin duet. Alf is said 
to have make some verv good speeches dur­ 
ing that campaign, but. the only speech ho 
has made in the House this session has not 
attracted much attention. In fact the crop 
of yearling! is very disappointing, in the 
last House there were several men who 
made their reputations and who have since 
increased them. 
l're a c lier* In th e H ouse, 
There is only one minister in the present 
House. Bosey Green Lester, who repre­ 
sent* the fifth Virginia district, is a Hard 
Snell Baptist. Ho never was in a political 
canvass before be was nominated, and at 
the time the convention selected him to 
represent the district in Congress he was 
off attending to his ministerial duties. He 
is about <> feet tall.weighssomewhere in the 
neighborhood of 185 pounds, is line-looking, 
and has a voice which most men envy. 
Ile is not married, aud in the sketch of him­ 
self which he supplied to the ’Congres­ 
sional Directory.” he takes care to mention 
that fact. Anderson of Kansas was ordained 
as a Bresbyterian minister in his younger 
days, but he has given up preaching long 
ago. Taulbee of Kentucky, who was shot 
by Kincaid this winter, had also been a 
Baptist minister before he became a lawyer, 
but it has been many years since the House 
has had a minister in active service as one 
of its members. 
1 0 , 0 0 0 , 0 0 0 P e n n i e s . 
The m int bureau officials can always tell 
when trade is brisk. Strange as it may 
seem, whenever there is an active demand 
for the smallest pieces which Uncle Sam 
coins, it is always a sure sign that times are 
good. Just now the Philadelphia mint is 
kept pretty busy on pennies and nickels, as 
that m int supplies all those coins for the 
entire country. H ie copper used is of the 
best and is from the Calumet aud Heeia 
mines. 
The metal is shipped in bulk 
from the mines to a contractor in Connects 
cut, where it is rolled and stamped out in 
circle# of the re juisite size. In this condi­ 
tion thev are delivered to the mint, where 
from being round pieces of copper or nickel 
they are made luto coins of the realm. 
Whea the mint coins pennies it does it on a 
large scale. Generally the order is for loo,- 
OO') pounds of copper at one time, which 
will work up into 10,000.000 pennies. Just 
think of tliesticksof candy andother juven­ 
ile delights which that moans for the chil- 
dren! 
T he R ise of fio n ah n e. 
The award in the early part of this week 
by the secretary of the navy of the $3,000,- 
OOO contract to the Cramps of Philadelphia 
for the largest vessel which the United 
States has yet attempted to build set an old 
Californian to ta lin g . When the contract 
for the Charleston was let. some two year# 
ago, to enable the shipyards on the Pacific 
coast to compete with the East, a proviso 
had to be inserted in tho law giving the 
secretary of the navy discretion to accept a 
Pacific coast bid if it was actually higher 


Just i fipd them and p u t* great deal of money 
in their pockets. 


I psi a n d D o w n s - 
It is doubtful if there is any city in the 
country where the strange tricks which 
fortune plays are made more startling than 
in Washington, in one of tho groat depart­ 
ments there are throe women who toil 
seven hours a day for smaller salaries than 
in their happier days they would ofteu 
spend for an evenings entertainment. 
Due 
is 
the widow of a man 
whose 
name 
is 
known 
and 
recognized 
all 
over the country, and w o made his posi­ 
tion by the fprco of lits intellect. When be 
died his widow had barely enough to bury 
him, and she was given a place In one of the 
department.*. Tho second is tho widow of 
a former governor, and her receptions were 
noted a airs in his day. 
He also died 
poor, aul the 
congressional delegation 
from his State, many of whom owe their 
position 
to him, showed their 
appre­ 
ciation and repaid their obligations bv 
securing for his widow tills small place. 
'I he third is the widow of a man who at *fco 
time the war broke out was in prosperous 
circumstances. He left hisottic to join the 
army, and before he laid down his life he 
was a brevet brigadier general. 
Had ho 
stayed at home his widow to lay would un­ 
doubtedly have been a rich woman,but wheu 
Ins estate was settled up it was found that 
it was absolutely necessary that the widow 
should get employment to prevent herself 
aud lier children from starving. 
Y et I arn told that iii the same depart­ 
ment in which these women are at work is 
a man whose salary is almost as great as 
that of tira three nut together, and who at 
one limo kept a gambling saloon and dur­ 
ing the war was arrested for being a bounty 
limper. In the same department is another 
man who at one time was tried for m urder 
anil admitted on what is said to have been 
manufactured testimony. 
Vet, the names 
I of these men arc fre meetly seen in the 
I ' society” columns of tho papers, and one of 
them is on familiar terms with a great 
manv nn-mborsof the diplomatic corps, who 
are supposed to be Hie most exclusive per­ 
sons in Washington official society. 
A. M.u k k e Low. 


K IN G O F S P A IN . 


than an Eastern bid, but not really higher 
than the added cost of freight on materials 
would make it. This was done to stimulate 
iron shipbuilding on the Pacific coast 
Now the Westerners come in and actually 
are able to beat the Cramps, although the 
contract was a warded to the latter, but 
the story the Californian told was this: 
Way back in the days of gold and vigi- 
lantes, an Irishman from the East went out 
to 8an Francisco, and rn a tent on the beach 
set up aa anvil and a forge. Tira m an’s 
name was Donahue, and he was a horse­ 
shoer by trade, and not a particularly good 
one either. But in those days a man did 
not have to be a past master of his art to 
earn a good living, and Donahue found 
plenty of people who were willing to bring 
their horses aud their mules to dis tent on 
the beach aud have them shod at an ounce 
of gold per head. That meant about $16 
for the four shoes, and at this price he got 
rich. 
He was a thrifty old soul, and when he 
passed to the hereafter he left behind him 
$4,000,000 to his children, a daughter, who 
afterward married a German baron, and a 
son. who is now a leader of society in San 
Francisco. Out of the forge, the tent aud 
the anvil grew the great establishment 
which is now building some of the finest 
ships for the navy, and is able to come in 
and compete with a rival establishment on 
the Delaware. 
• 
But tho concern deserves to succeed for 
its pin' k. For many years af er the tent 
had been succeeded by brick shops, the 
Union iron works, as it was called, did its 
chief business in the manufacture of raining 
machinery. 
But the deu-rmd for raising 
machinery has lessened with every year, 
and about the time the contract for the 
Charleston was to be let the Union iron 
works was doing very little business, Then 
it occurred to them to build a government 
vessel. When they talked about getting a 
contract most people thought it was a dan­ 
gerous experiment, but their success J u s 


Nothing delights the average English­ 
man more than to bo a member of a society 
with a lot ti and involved name. In fact 
societies with short ami euphonious names 
don't nourish iii tho tight little isle, vs Ii11o 
such organi. attons as ‘ The Society for the 
Better I I emotion of Relaxation from Musi- 
ness tares ami Enjoyment During Luncheon 
Hours in tho Municipality of Loudon” grow 
in strength and influence. 
A hailstone that toll during tho storm in 
St. I oms Wednesday and was measured at 
the signal service station there, is said to 
hare been ti inches in circumference. 
A colored woman in Milleugeville, Ga, 
claims to bo I .4 years old. 
A Waynesburg, Benn., man found a lien s 
egg which measured I inch in circumference 
one way and UU inches the other. The in- i 
equalities iii its make up gave it the exact j 
appearance of a moccasin, showing lho 
opening lor a foot, tho broad heel, contrac­ 
tion at instep and expansion at ball of foot. 
The fat women of Harper, Kan . held a 
picnic one day last week in a grove three 
miles east of the city. Light weights were 
barred and no woman was admitted who 
didn’t weigh 2nd pounds. The party was 
purely of the female persuasion, as the only 
use that can he made of men at a picnio is 


COMMERCIAL MATTERS. 


D O S T U M 
M A R K U T * . 


T r o r t u e n . 
llosTO S. M onday. Jan * 23, 
B U T T F -P -A lthough h o tter continues quite low in 
price, the m arket is stead y and the outlook (or sn 
Imp? to cnicin soon is goon. T here is plenty of good 
fresh gm*« b u tter to he had an d th is renders trad# 
dull on tho m edium a n d low grades. 
( holes cream ­ 
ery Is in steady- request si quotations. 
W * qu o te; cream ery , N orthern, ex tra, Kl OTT* 
%t lh; do, W estern, ex tra, 1 4 1 
9 Hic; do, extra Isl, 
I S iiT tr; do, 
1st, 11'iTtSc; n a n k lin c o .. Mass. 
e x tra cream ery, box, 1 0 /(1 7 ; do, H airy, extra, HH* 
IO; V erm ont D airy, e x tr a ,.. S IA ; do, N . v „ ex tra, 
iv e ' 1 ,; N. Y. A Vt. p x tia Is). IIH * lac: do do Isl. 
lC iiT le ; W estern dairy, ex tra 1st, l O f f l l; do, Isl. 
8 @ u; 
w estern 
Im itation 
ct aum ery, ex tra. . 
rf) 
l l ; do, ladle-packed, ex tra Isl, On 
do, 1st, 
o ffs . 
T runk b u tter. > \ It. or Va lh prints, #xti». 
K n i t " ; ex tra tst, I Vi* I Sc '•*) lh. 
There Is little doing in oleom argarine, ow ing lo 
the low prices for b u tte r. 
O leom argarine—No. f o u r: lh , 13c V th; 20, 1 2 % 
0 ; SO. HJV*!-; AO, 
1 2 c. 
to r t W ashington: I ” , 
1 4 ° f i f e 
TSYfcOi 30. 1 3 '* c ; 50, 13Hi. 
Prints 


CH K M F. 
Prices rem ain sternly and unchanged 
in tills com m odity, an d there is only a m oderate 
fnontrv for the b etter grade* 
W e q uote I New Cheese 
New f o rk ex tra, V lh. 
8 '/4 '# « % ;< lo Isl, Hit He; do, 2d*, r. dflo; V erm ont 


to nut up wings ami they were not needed, 
for obv mis reasons. lu 
spent in eating. 
h e day was agreeably 


_ a*. 


The youngest ruler in t h e world. 


W A S N ’T 
SH E 
C H IC , T H O U G H ? 


B eauty C rank’s Eye for Color G lorifies 
th e L ittle M aiden. 
When your pocketbook is empty, or per­ 
haps JOU haven’t any pocketbook at all, 
then, of course, you can’t buy all the new, 
becoming shades that are out; but I will 
tell you what you can do. 
lake some of your cast-off dresses, and 
don’t be too proud to accept dresses which 
perhaps have only been worn a little by 
vour cousins or aunts. 
From these choose two whose colors 
blend, but lirst ree if they blend on yourself 
and not your sister. 
The only way to find out is to stand before 
the glass and try first one dress and then 
another, and you will be surmised to see 
the different hues your complexion will 
take. 
Some colors will make your skin look 
blooming, while others will make you look 
so sallow. 
It you cannot decide yourself, ask some 
one. 
Be sure to mako it up in a becoming way. 
If >OU are stout avoid puffs, anil if yon 
have a broad chest, and a touch of white 
would add to your dross, get a white skirt 
front. 
But if you are narrow chested wear ful­ 
ness there. 
I know some of you will think it all fool­ 
ishness to be so particular, but just try it, 
and you, too. will soon think it a shame, 
shame, shame when you see an awfully 
pretty girl with a brown dress, blue bat ami 
gray gloves ob because she knows they are 
the latest-low tan shoes and pink stock­ 
ings. 
Last week a very sweet little girl came 
to me, and this was her talo of woe: 
She had been invited to spend a tow 
weeks at some swell watering-place, but 
she hadn’t anything decent to wear. She 
had just bought a new dress, but the min 
Ute I spied it on her I asked her why she 
bought heliotrope? Did she want to look 
more sallow than ever? 
Well. she must have something chic, and 
I must help her out. for aho was dead broke. 
Who named over all the dresses she pos­ 
sessed. and from tho»o I chose a white Ben­ 
nel. which she said she hated, and a black 
ladies’ cloth. 
Now. this is how it was made: Under­ 
skirt of the white flannel; overdress of the 
black, draped up en one side only; white 
pocket 
hanging 
from 
the 
other 
side; 
a 
black 
jacket, 
with 
cute 
little 
pockets, 
over 
a 
white 
vest; 
a black straw sailor hat, cost 26 cont«, with 
aw hite flannel band round it; black shoos 
and stockings, which she already had; also 
a black parasol with white dots, costing 
81.97, and black gloves, 
stitched with 
wnite. 
I do wish you could have seen that black­ 
balled maiden in her black and white suit! 
She certainly did look chic, and it was so 
becoming! 
Be as careful about shading the colors vou 
wear as an artist is wheu he blends his 
colors on the canvas. 
A Beauty Crank. 


A Trifle Cold-Blooded. 
[N ew castle, Eng., C hronicle.] 
"Haveyou brought any witnesses?” asked 
the Rev. Mr. Wood of Rathgate, of a mid­ 
dle-aged couple who had come to be mar­ 
ried. 
............................. 
"No; we ne’r thochto that, Is’t neces­ 
sary?” 
"Oh, certainly,” said tho minister; “vou 
should have a groomsman aud bridesmaid 
as witnesses.” 
"W ha can we get, -Jean, dao ye think?” 
The bride so addressed suggested a female 
cousin whom the bridegroom had not pre­ 
viously seen. and, after consultation, a man 
was also thought of. 
"Step ye awa’ alang, Joan, an’ ask them, 
an’ FII walk aboot till ye come back.” 
Jean set out as desired, and alter some 
time returned with the two friends, the 
couain being a blooming lass, somewhat 
youugor than the bride. When the parties 
had Been properly arranged, and the minis­ 
ter was about to proceed with tile cere­ 
mony, the bridegroom suddenly said:“ Wad 
ye bide a wee, sir?” 
"W hat is it now?” asked the minister. 
“Weel I was just goan to say that if it 
wad he the same to you. I wad raither bae 
that ane,” pointing to tho bridesmaid. 
“ A most extraordinary statement to make 
at this stage! I’m afraid it’s too late to 
talk ol such a thing now.” 
• Is it?” said the briuegroom in a tone of 
calm resignation to the inevitable. “Weal, 
then, ye maun just gang on.” 


Tho F rivolous W om an’s Value. 


[St. Louts R epublic.] 
There was an article the other day in one 
of the papers headed: “Let Us Get Kid of 
the Frivolous Woman.” I feel sure that 
this article was written by a woman who 
had never been frivolous, whose backbone 
was probably of cast iron, and whodid*’t 
know the joys of pure frivolity. The frivo­ 
lous woman is much more necessary to the 
nation than a president. She is as delight­ 
ful as fresh soda, ami as easily shut off. She 
is a rest after the cares of the day, and her 
frivolity becomes charming if she couples 
prettiness with it. 
Frivolous women seldom do the mischief 
in this world. Women who affect frivolity 
frequently do. Everybody would lose by 
the disappearance of the frivolous woman. 
Business would stop, no classes for general 
culture would be formed, and women would 
be as uninteresting and tiresome as most. 
cf the men. The charm of a frivolous 
woman is the same as that of a baby—irre­ 
sponsibility, and 
yet there have been 
frivolous women who. when the time came, 
could do great thiugs-could endure pain 
without wincing, cauld smile and make the 
best of poverty, or. putting their dainty 
shoulders to the wheel, could help tho 
household cart out of the deep mire into 
which it had gotten, 


T he D iamond Gave Him a Standing. 
[St. Louis Globe-Democrat.I 
A St. Louis drummer gave me a reason 
for wearing a diamond pin the other day 
that struck me as containing an immense 
amount of worldly wisdom, h e said that 
be had found by experience that a small 
diamond worn in the necktie—not in the 
shirt-front-served as a towage of respecta­ 
bility wherever he w ent If he went into a 
restaurant aud found that he had forgotten 
his pocketbook, he was never asked to 
leave his watch until he could pay his bill, 
and he was never asked to pay in advance 
by any hotel clerk if he went to the hotel 
without baggage. In short wherever he 
went that little 960 diamond proclaimed 
that there was a man who was not premed 
for money and who could be trusted, 


The Emperor of Japan is having a state 
co ch built at acost of $176.00a 
John Y an Dam slept himself to death at 
Grand Rapids, Mich. He closed his oyes IU 
dajs ago 
Some time ago he took a nap 
winch lasted eight weeks without a break. 
A dentist of Kingston. N. Y„ recently 
pulled eight of his own teeth. 
Tho green Rachis the first to rise, and 
sings as oai lv as 1.80 on a Hammer moral*g. I 
The thru-Ii is audible about 4.50. The 
quail’s whistling Is heard in the woods at 
about a o'clock. The blackcap turns up at 
2,80 on a summer morning. By 4 the black­ 
bird makes the woods resound with his 
melody. 
I he house sparrow and tomtit 
come last in the list of early-risitig birds. 
Al short intervals atter 4.80 the voices of 
tho robin and wren are heard in the land. 
The lark does not rise until after the chaf­ 
finch, linnet and a number of other hedge 
row folk have been merrily piping for a 
good while. 
It is said iii New Y'ork that if tho chappies’ 
dogcarts are hung much higher the will he 
able to shake hands with their friends In tho 
second story windows of 5th av. houses, and 
tho branches of t he trees in tho nark will 
have to tie cut. I he fashionable height of 
those vehicles has been carried to the ex­ 
tremes that mano one think tho demented 
have not all expired yet. 
W bile English bank directors are forbid­ 
ding their clerks to marry on a less salary 
than $750 the financiers of Vienna are pur­ 
suing a policy which is the very reverse. 
They are dismissing their single employes 
and retaining only those who are married, 
thou idea being that a clerk who has a 
family dependent upon him is less likely to 
go wrong than one who has not. 
The largest greenback in existence is Of 
SID,? OO value aud is the only one of its 
kind. 
Rider Haggard complains that an Ameri­ 
can publishing firm mutilated one of his 
novels 
Tho number of savages killed by 
two Englishmen in a hand-to-haud fight 
was cut down by the American publishers 
from 748 to 204. 
'Hie Emperor of Russia’s suite at present 
consists of 178 persons, of whom 73 are gen­ 
eral and 76 extra aides-de-camp. 
To the 
suite belong 15 member* of the imperial 
family, 17 princes of not imperial birth, 17 
counts, nine barons and I I I other noble­ 
men. 
During the Franco-Germau war the ladies 
in England were busy making paper cush­ 
ion* which they sent to France to be used 
for tho wounded in the hospitals Hundreds 
of thousands of these cushions were sent 
and were of great servica 
Frank SY. .Smith of Boston has built at 
Saratoga an exact copy of a Pompeian villa, 
his model being tho famous 
House of 
Pnnsa.” 
When Leo XIII, was to officiate during 
the winter at tho Sistine chapel, the doctor 
had huge brazier* of charcoal set burning 
there all night h forehand, and when tho 
morning arrived the atmosphere was so op­ 
pressive that half the ladies had to leave 
the chapel fainting while mass was being 
read, and the pope himself got such a vio­ 
lent headache that lie could scarcely get 
through the service, and was quite ill all 
the rest of the day from it, 
Nineteenth century realism has attained 
Hr culminating polut in the cathedral at 
Manchester, Eng., where the late Gen. Gor­ 
don of Khartoum fame Is portrayed on a 
stained glass memorial window In the chan­ 
cel, arrayed in a shooting jacket and knick­ 
erbockers. 
Empress Frederick of Germany has re­ 
ceived a valuable jewelled locket bearing 
the Montijo arms aud containing a look of 
the hair of ox-Empress Eugenie of France. 
A company to place advertisements on 
the ceilings of barber shops for the perusal 
of men getting shaved has been formed in 
New York. 
At a birthday celebration at YVest Chester 
all the guests brought the host a present of 
a pitcher. 8ho received 81 of these articles. 
Franco’* census of carrier pigeons *hows 
that in time of war the government would 
havo at it* disposal upward of a quarter of a 
million of them. 
It is estimated that the American* who 
went to Europe last summer spent about 
$50,600,060 there. We find this in an Eng­ 
lish paper, and rise to remark that the esti­ 
mate is too low. That would allow for only 
8340 to each tourist, and tho truth is that 
tho average outlay was double that sum. 
At Indianapolis, during a storm a hall of 
fire the size of an egg came off the telephone 
in 
Attorney-General 
Michener’s house, 
grazed that gentleman’s ear, and exploded. 
In 1859 Rufus B. Rogers of Vassar, Mich., 
was in Arizona, ana one day he engraved 
his initials upon a silver quarter, adding the 
year. Last week Mr. Rogers received the 
identical coin from a customer. He will not 
let it out of hi* possession again. 
An aged lady died suddenly in a hotel at 
Birmingham, Ala., and in her bustle $2010 
was found secreted. 
A rather remarkable feature of a literary 
society’s pion c at Kinging Rocks, near 
Pottstown, was the rendition of “Home. 
Sweet Home.” which music was extracted 
from rocks as they lay imbedded iii the 
ground. 
One hundred boys and girls of Woodland, 
Cal., whose ages range from 12 to 19 years. 
have formed a Co-operative Fruit Canning 
and Drying Union. 
llelva Lockwood owns $20,000 worth of 
real estate In Washington, and m akes$5000 
a year from lier law practice. 
Bio Pico, who was the last Mexican gov- 
ornor of California, is living in poverty in 
that State at the age of 90 years. 
Tho New York .Central railroad lias 26 
female station agents. 
A gold nugget worth $700 was taken from 
a mine in tho Big Bug district, Arizona, re­ 
cently. It is now on exhibition at Broscott. 
Besides being much more expeditious in 
its workings, the electrical tanning process 
turns out leather having 17 per cont, more 
tensile strength than that tanned by the 
ordinary process. 
The effect of the electric light current on 
the compasses of some vessels is so great 
that it becomes necessary to determine how 
many hours the dvnarno has been running 
Before working out the vessel’s reckoning. 
Old Peter, a woll-digger. living in Talbot­ 
ton], Ga., was bit ed last week to clean out a 
well. When be came out of the well in the 
evening it was noticed that his jet-black 
hair had changed its color from black lo a 
bright yellow or golden shade. 
John Drew Fisher, the actor, who died in 
Brooklyn oil the 26th ult., was tile fifth of 
his family to die at the same hour of the 
same day of the same month. His mother, 
Brother, two sisters and himself died rn 
different years, but always at 7 a. rn. on 
Sunday in May. 
Astoria, Or., rejoices in an infant that 
weighed 18 ounces at his birth a few days 
ago, His name is George Washington Glen- 
cross, and his parents have several other 
children of ordinary size. “Over his head 
car, be placed a drinking goblet. An ordi­ 
nary sized finger ring slips over his hand 
and up the shoulder easily. When born he 
measured just I O'/e inches from the soles 
of his feet to the crown of the head. The 
child is perfectly formed.” 
Among the manv gifts received by Mr. 
Stanley in the last few weeks is a well-worn 
copy of Shakespeare’s works from a lai»or- 
ing mail. Mr. ,stanley was much gratified 
by tho receipt of it. aud wrote the giver a 
cordial letter of thanks. 
A prominent Southern man recently con­ 
fessed that he was never afraid of but two 
things. “One ” he said. “was the Yankee 
arniv and the other is my wife.” The army 
is disbanded but he has his wife w.th him 
yet. so there is no fear of his boing a repel. 
Un the contrary he obeys and fears. 
Mrs. John R. Ennis of Martinsville. Md., 
has given birth to triplets/ By a singular 
coincidence she was herself a twin. and her 
motlier aud grandmother are each one of a 
set of twins. 


W hy He Resigned. 
[July Lippincott’*.] 
Simmerson (after six months’ tour of 
Europe, returns and vists the club)—By 
Jove, how natural everything looks! The 
old familiar faces—the very pictures seam 
to smile at me. I suppose I’ll have to tell 
the boys all about my trip. Ah, here comes 
our president. Ah. major! 
Maj. Murgatreyd—Helio. Simmerson! By 
Jove, you look all broke up! I tell you. my 
boy, you ought to take a trip somewhere. 
Why don’t vou go abroad for a month or 
two?” 


IT IS THE BEST MAGAZINE FOR THE MONEY IN THE WORLD. 


Handsomely illustrated, contains complete and serial stories, illustrated article* on travel, 
Society N o te r 'straits of Prominent People, Biographical Sketches, beddos a large number of 
interciting department* carefully prepared, aa Health Hints, the Mother's Pago, the Dining-Room; 
Recipe a (tried and toited), Fashion Fancies, latest modes, ierie* of article* on Horn* Dressmaking 
Flowers and plants, Fancy Work, Knitting and Crocheting, with many other kindred topics, makin| 
it the best magazine in the world for the monev. 
MRS. LOGAN, 
The ED ITO R, will w a lrib u ta , In addition to editorial matter, sketch*!, rem iniscences, persona! 
. 
recollection* of public men ami women, *0. 
extra,H <4'oH V tc; do, le t, 7 u k e; do,ild»,6,fft<o; >««•, J 
_ _ _ 
....__ 
aiS&ffirw'te 
“ JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE 
'TS80M1 
— 
W ill co n trib u te * torte*. 
[A bright, fresh story from h er p en —"L IT T L E TOM 
M O O N *,! ~ 
In an early num ber. 
EMILY H U N TIN G TO N MILLER 
W ill co n d u ct a D ep artm en t on Home Topic*. 
JA M E S W H ITCO M B RILEY 
W ill e n te rta in Hie render* with Charming Dialect Poem*. 
MARY LOWE D ICK IN SO N , 
S ecretary of K IN G ’S DA T O U T E R S, w in talk of th at Society. 
MISSES JULIET CORSON, CATHERINE OWEN, MARIA PARLOA, 
W itt furnish appetizing Billa of F are. 
A m o n g a I.onr L I U of C on trib utor*, tho fo llo w in g are fonaff 
HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON, PROF. MATHEWS, 
DR HAMMOND, 
GRACE HOWARD PEIRCE, 
DR. FELIX OSWALD, 
MRS. POLLOCK, 
MRS. M, C. HUNGERFORD, 
MRS. T. M. COOLEY, 
MRS, C. P. WOOLLEY, 
A r r ., 
A r c ., 
,V r . 


Liverpool quotation*, w hite, *7* 81, 
TUGS 
There is very little th at la new to report j 
In this m ark et. 
Receipt* have been a trifle am utter 
this week and price* a re accordingly firm er. 
First- 
class eau* are in steady request. 
W e quote: I'.aatern e x tra ,IS 1 
I fie ado,first, 15c; 
V erm ont and New U am rehire extra, l f t 1 tiff Die; 
M ichigan, e x tra, 1 4r ; W estern, Aret*. 14c. Nova 
Scotia und New Brunswick, tat., . o le o 
do*. 
F. K, Island, U t.. I [Deed Un per doz; N e a rb y ami 
(.'are, lancv, I8n fftoos. 
B E A N S .—There la a d ull trade in bean*, ne I* 
usually the case lit w arm w eather, 
Dealer* are 
buying in sm all lot* for Im m ediate want*. 
Price* 
are unebanged. 
Q uotation*: 
Pea, choice N orthern hand-nicked. 
02.U>ffU.i!O V b ush; do, New York, hand-picked. 
(m att, 02.1O ffg.lft #4 b ush; do m arrow , Bg. IO® 
2.16 V bush; do. screened, $1.76 0 1 .S6; do gds, 
0 1 .6 5 ffl.7 5 ; M edium 
choice, hand-picked, 02.<‘0 
(J).,. ; do, screened, 01.70 ,ifl.SO; 
Yellow Eves, 
ex tra, 03 2,*,IE I.50; do, Bds, 02.75$3.O O ; lied Kid 
neys, 03.60 <(4.00. 
lh )M KNIT I H U T T S 
The inpply Of rm»*et apples 
now rem aining on the m at set I* v ert sm all, am t the 
trad e In apple* is verv m uch restricted. E vaporated 
npple is a little firm er an d there is an im proved 
dem and. 
N ative Straw berrte* have been plenty all 
the week. 
W e quote; A pples—Russefs, 0 5 .0 0 ^ 8 .0 0 
bbl. 
E vaporated apple, fair to good, HW in c , do. fancy. 
I I J T Sc; sundried, sliced a n d quartered . 4 .co. 
Straw berries. 8Vi20e % lqt. 
Pineapples, 8 3 1 4 c. 
V E G ETA B LE S 
Old potatoes are about ex h au st­ 
ed and w hat are left are closing out slow ly. 
New 
potatoes have been com ing in liberally snit w ith a 
good dem and prices are m alat*lne<L 
The m arket 
is well supplied w ith tru ck of all kinds and prices 
generally are low. 
W e quote: P otatoes—N ative, 03.26,<i2.75; 
East. 
em , 760481.00. 
New potatoes, S outhern, 0 3 ,0 0 3 3 .2 6 
Sw eet potato**—F lorida, 0 3 .0 0 4 4 .0 0 , 
Lettuce ‘4i doz., 404'60c. 
C abbage, new , $ barrel. 
0 0 .6 0 4 3 .0 0 . C ucum bers, Eta.. $1 crate,01.O O qT .26. 
spinach, native, 20® !6<’ 
bush. O nions, herm it 
rifts, ag crate, 0 ‘j.OOif)2.l6. Squash, M arrow , 01.00 
of 1.25 Id bbl: do H um m er, i t crate, 26tW40<\ T u r­ 
nips, R ussia, 03.00 V bbl. 
Kadish, '(I doz, 25<i30c. 
D andelions, .. A 
c f t bush. 
N ative K hubarb. I 
(<flc% ilb. 
Asoursgu*, 0 , .. <®1 OO V doz. Green 
Fease. Els., i f orate. 01.7541)2.00. 
String hest)*, 
green, h alf bbi. cia te . 60tf76o; do W ax, ft bush., 
7.V 4)01.00. Tom atoes, F la., 40 bushel crate, 01.00 
01.75. 
HAV AND STR A W .—There I* a good dem and for 
choice grades of hay, b u t everything else is d u ll and 
Inactive. 
Cholee Rye straw I* in good request, 
Gat 
straw Is dull. 
We quote: Fancy, 0ie.OOTT7.OO; C h o ice.* , 
do, fair to good 13.004 16.00 Fine, 0 1 0 .0 0 4 1 3 .0 0 ; 
Sw ale, 09.OO.110.00; 
Boor to o rd in ary , 
fH .oo® 
11.00. Rye straw , yifi.OOttCJO.OO: do do M achine, 
00.OOiflO.OO. 
O at straw , 07.ftoff8.OO V ton. 
G r o c e r ie s . 
C O F F E E .—Th* coffee quotation* are as follow s: 
Ja v a, m edium 
brow n, 2 4 V jd 2 6 c ; 
do do fancy 
brow n, ,.® '26k$o; 
do T im o r,' 2 8 1‘jc ; do Bulten- 
sorg, 3 8 ff2 3 y rt| do M alang, 22L'i<ff28c; do 'lav a!* , 
2 2 1 y 4 'J 3 e ; 
do A nkola, 2 8 l j4f27c; 
do H olland 
bags, US14 4 8 3 l i t ; M andhellngs and Ayer Bangles, 
26Va® 27«; M ocha, 2 4 8.* 4 2 6 o ; Rio*, pi tine, 20-'«o; 
do fair, 2 0 '4 c ; do o rd in ary , 18040; low ordinary, 
lHVfec; 
M aracaibo, 20{ff22c; 
C aracas. 2 2 # 2 3 o; 
L sguayra, 20 (i2 1 c; Costa Rica, 20(3>22b*e; J a m a i­ 
ca, BOVl'itc; G uatem ala, 20(®24c; M exican, 23:<? 
24c: ifavtl. 20.®22c! M anila, 28c. 
F R IT T S A N I) NUTS—Follow ing are the cu rren t 
q u o tations: 
Raisins, London layers, new , 0 2 .6 0 0 
2,86; 
M uscatel, 
new , 
01.80; 
S ultana, lg ff lo . 
Eterne, GV*; V alencia, new , 7bh(ff8; do, O ndara, 
10(611. 
I u rran ts, 0tl.6Off0.oO. 
C itron, Leghorn, 
1 8 4 2 0 . Date* r e m a n , new, 5 ® 8V bi do, fan!, 
new , 7(®9. 
Fig*, layers, l l d irt; 
do. 
keg, 5:<J7. 
Prune*, French, case, 11@ 16; do, T urk, new, ,,® 
4Va; do, bag, 3 * 4 # 3 W 
Lemon*,M essina, 0 4 .0 0 # 
6.00: do Palerm o 8 4 .0 0 4 8 .Ort, 
Orange* flo rid a , 
86.u0tff7.00; 
Palerm o, 
8 4 6 0 4 8 .0 0 . 
B an an as • 
n araco a, yellow, f l. 0 0 f f l .i 6 ; do Red, 75® 8ftc; 
P o i! Limon. 01.6C% 1.76; Jam aica, No. I, 01.60; 
8 hands, 0 1 .TO; No. 2, 76c. 
W alnuts, Iftfflflo ; 
V tiro: I1IM9, Ct ' n iv: , A Ci'WGOi xu wtOki « ItWGt to* I/1”' * A | 
A lm onds. 
P eanuts, ii mid* pie feed, otfsV i* 
do, Knit, 6Vb 4t!c. 
R E F IN E D MUG A JI.—W e q uote: G ut-loaf, 7 '^ c ; 
crushed, 7 Lacs 
pulverized, 7®.ac; 
cubes. 
7V*c; 
pow dered, 7Vee: 
g ran u lated , 
6 
q 
y 
; 
Con 
iectiouers A, (C *o; S tan d ard A, 0 ly e ; E x tra C, 
fA(jC; Cl 6 3 g® 5vee; Y ellow , ft1,ic . 
F lo u r a n d G r a i n , 
FLO U R .—Follow ing are the cu rre n t prices for 
Carload lots of flo u r: 
F in e F lo u r, 02.8O ff2.88; Superfine, 02.86ff3.S 5; 
C om m on extras, 0 3 .3 0 4 4.00; Choice ex tras, 04,36 
@ 4.85; 
M innesota bakers, 03.$6 4 4 .36; patent*, 
; 
M ichigan roller, #. . .# 4 . 9 0 ; 
New 
Y ork roller, 84 flo # 4 .9 0 : Ohio au d Indiana, 04 70 
f 
4.90; do. do, itr u t't.f 4 .9 0 4 5 .3 0 ; do, do, patent, 
5.00® 6.20: St Loul* and 111, clear, 04.OOffft.25: 
do, do, straight, 06.OOffft.36; d o ,d o , p a ten t, 05.00 
fffi.4 0 ; Spring w h eat patents, 05.3& ff6.66 38 bbl. 
C O R N -We 
q u o te: 
High 
m ixed, 4 6 ® ..c i i 
bush; Steam er yellow , 4ftVie it! b ush; 
Steam er 
m ixed. 44Voc ® bush; ordinary. 43V,.e 
bush. 
OATS—No. I 
and Fancy, cllnped, .. # 8 9 Vie 
bush; 
stan d ard , do, 
88ff30e; S o 2, do, .. 
8 7 ''*c; No 3, do, ..® 3 6 * 2 C 
Iff 
b u sh ; 
relent* 
w hite, 3 6 Vai: TH b u sh ; N o.2 mlxed.SOVze; rejected 
m ixed, 34(jy36c 
bush. 
F ish. 
F IS H -F o llo w in g are the cu rren t price* for the 
w eek p ast: 
M ackerel—No I, shore, 0 2 1 .0 0 4 2 2 .0 0 ; No. I Bay, 
020.00® 21.00: No. 2 Bay, 0*9.00; new No. 3, 
large. glft.OOff 16.00; No. 
8, ordinary, nom inal; 
No. 3, m edium , n om inal; 
No. 3, large, 016.00; 
No 2, large, |i9 .0 0 (» 2 O .0 0 ; No. I, large, 022.00 
@ 23.00. 
C odfish—Dry B ank, large, 0 6 .6 0 ® ....; do, do, 
m edium , 04.76fff6.OO; 
do. V H. Shore, 0 ,... ta 
. . . . ; Pickled B ank, 0 4 .7 6 4 6 .0 0 ; Georges, 06.60® 
6 .7 6 ; 
Shore, 
0 6 .2 5 0 5 .6 0 ; 
Hake, 
02.ftO ff2.75; 
H addock, 03.25ff3.6O ; 
Pollock, pickled, 02.60 
@ 2.75: 
do. slack salted. $ . .. . @ 2.75. 
Boneless 
H ake, 4ff4''2C Vt th; 
Boneless H addock, 
4 '/a ff 
4*,ic: boneless Cod, 7Viff8Vk. 
H erring—N ova Scotia split*, U rge. 06.00; 
do 
m edium , 04.60; 
L abrador, 06.00; 
R ound Shore, 
large, nom inal. 


M ln c e l la n o t m * . 
H ID E S AND SK IN S—Follow ing ar* the cu rren t 
prices: 
B righton 
steers, 
native pack er, 8 Vz'dD; 
NewF.nglanrt steers, green,. .4 5 '/* : ao,cow ,4ff4> -,o; 
do, do, bulls, 3 n o Va ; .Salted steels, 7V iff8 ; do, 
cows, GffttVg; bull* 
@5. 
Calfskin* deacon*, 
2 ft®4 0 c ; ft ff’7 lbs, 86® 70; 7«f!) tbx, 7 0 4 7 6 c ; l)<i 1 2 
lbs, 8 5 4 9 0 c; Texas, dry-salted, 8ff$V(r; Tex flint 
rough, 0 d9V». Texas kips, . .@ 10; 
B uenos Ayres, 
lS tti; Rio G rande, t i f f 1 1 'a ; M ontevideo, IS-’i f f 
14; Cordova, 13#/4 <714; Rio G rande kips, 
® 1 2 fu ; 
S ierra Leone, IS ; Bissao A G am bia, Off IO; Z an­ 
zibar hides, 8 l/2@ 9; T am atlve, 8® 8V i; D r) Chinas, 
t0jM »ffl2. 
TOBACCO.' W e q uote: H avana w ra p p e rs,03.50 
ff6 .0 0 ; do, (instillers, S lT O ffl.25; do, good fillers, 
76>496o; 
r a r a 
I 
an d 
l l cuts, 8 6 4 1 .0 0 ; fair, 
86x495: K entucky lugs, 2Vv@4c; do, leaf, TVs'') 
lOVaC: H avana s’d w r’s,3ft(COO; do, 2ds, 2 0 4 3 0 ; 
do, hinders, 12® 10; do, seed fill, ft 0 8 : C onn and 
Mas* fill, 5ff 8 ; do, binders, 1 2 ffl7 ; do, 2ds, 18® 
2ft; do, fair w rappers, 2 2 4 2 ft; do. fine w rappers, 85 
@ 45; Penn w rappers, 20 ff4 0 ; do, fillers, 10ff20; 
H um an a w rans. HI.Boff 2.HO. 
‘ TALLOW —Follow ing are the qu o tatio n s: Tallow , 
prim e,4 '‘/eff4 Va; C o u n try ,4 '> q + ;l *; Bone, 3't%®4; 
house grease,lift/*® 3 Vn i g rease.tan n ers.ie* <12 % ; do, 
chin, 2 t/4@2 */s; do, nap h th a, H g '/Z V i; do, h ard, 
ev+fdTxt*. 
WOOL.—The receipts of wool the past, week w ere 
0008 
bales 
dom estic and 2526 bales 
foreign, 
against 10,309 bales dom estic and 2579 bales for. 
elan last week, am i 11,233 bale* dom estic and 1846 
bales foreign to r th e corresponding w eek In 1889. 


W A T E R T O W M C A T T L E M A R K E T . 


A rrlv also f live sto ff a t Bright >n an I W atertow n 
fo r th e week ending Friday, Ju n e 20, 1890: 
Prices of N orthern and E astern beef cattle per 
h u n d red pounds, dressed weight, ranged from 04.00 
to fe.fiO. 
Prices per 
IOO 
lbs. live w eight, ran g ed 
from 
0 2.00 lo 04.60. 
Prices of W estern beef cattle per hundred pounds 
live weight, ranged from 03.75 to 06.25. 
r a te KS o r H ina*, t a l l o w , sk in s, .sic. 
C ents V th. I 
Each. 
B righton hides. GVfe oOVa !Sheepskin*......... 42So 
B righton taU 'w .4 
<«.. 
i lam b sk in * .........ff25o 
C ountry h ides...5 
@ .. 
|D alry»kln*.... 1 6 # 3 5 c 
C ountry la ll’w. .3 
at 


MARY J. SAFFORD, 
MARY LOGAN TUCKER, 
CAPT. CHAS. KING, 
JULIA MAGRUDER, 
AHLO BATES, 
ROSE T. RRY COOKE, 
OCTAVE THANET, 
EMILY MEIQS RIPLEY. 


ROBT. J. BURDETTE, 
NTRS. LEW WALLACE, 
SHIRLEY DARE, 
DR. H. N. ALLEM, 
F. L. STANTON, 
ANNA L. DAWES, 
LIEUT. JOHN P, FINLEY, U.8.A-, 


C alfsk in s 
5 
@0 
j W oolskin*., ,. 
5 0 (0 1 .0 0 


OLD SO NO R E V ISE D . 


[J. B, Sm iley in Jo liet New*.] 
I ’m driving dow n th e load. M ary, 
W hich used to see us two. 
One sum m er, long ago, M ary, 
Tho sum m er I loved you. 
The stars shone bright, the sky w»* light- 
The evenings w ere serene, 
The fields close by. the g rass—an d I — 
W ere very fresh a n d green. 


Y our lips w ere ripe and red, M aty, 
Your teeth w ere w hite as pearl, 
You said a fellow ought to know 
W hen he could kiss a girl. 
I thought if this w as so, M ary, 
I ’d try aud sec It through, 
I kissed you then an d there. M ary, 
Anil not one w ord from you. 


W e oft drove dow n this road, M ary, 
D elightful ereu in g s those I 
The lines w ere w ound around the w hip, 
The horse pu rsu ed his nose! 
B u t then there cam e a breaking up, 
One glorious sum m er day, 
F o r you w ere flirting all the tim e— 
I w asn 't b uilt th at way. 


I ’m ninety dollars out, M ary, 
For th at gay sum m er through, 
I guess I blew th e m oney in 
A -beauing round w ith you. 
I learned a lesson from th at tim e 
W hich peace o f m ind insure*, 
A nd I can paddle my canoe 
If you can p ad d le yours. 


The birds are singing gay, M ary, 
The gras* Is green again. 
The buds upon th e trees are out, 
J u st like they blossom ed then, 
A nd spoony couples lallygag 
The w ay they did before, 
B u t I have h ad enough, M ary— 
J don’t w a u l an y m ore. 
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Our Grandest Premium. 


Only $1.50 for a New Atlas of the 
World and this Paper One Year, 


O rtho Atlas will be sent FREE as a Premium to any one sending Two Yearly Sub­ 


scribers for this paper. All sent by mail, postage prepaid. 


The Peerless Atlas 
contains 
Larger 
and Better Maps 
of the 
Principal 
States than 
At­ 
lases coating $5. 
All Maps are hand­ 
somely 
colored,. 
most of them in, 
six color*. 
It ha* colored coan- 
ty maps of all the 
State* and Terri­ 
tories. 
AH countries on the 
face of the earth 
are shown. 
It gives the lateat 
railroad map*. 
Rivers and lakes are 
accurately located. 
All the large cities 
of the world, the 
important 
town* 
and most of the 
villages 
of 
the 
United States are 
given on the maps. 


TUE HANDSOMB 
COLORED MAPS 
Are Urge. f»M pirn*. W it* 
a num ber of douhU -png* 
\m api 
to 
represent th * 
m ost im p o rtan t m ates 00 
Si**, Open, 14 by 22 India* | Closed, 14 by l l InoUe*. 
ow own cantor. 


Th© Great Mass of Information Contained in the D escriptive 
and Historical Pages of the Peerless A tlas Con­ 
stitutes a W hole Library in Itself. 


The Peerless Ari** give* a rhwwfled tis* of all nation* of th e ea rth , w ith form of g o vernm ent, geographt- 
«*i location, *tze a u d population; population of *aeli S tate rn the Union fo r the past BO year*, population? 
a m t *ouuty seat o f reoil county; a cond,'inerttrtotorv of each S tate in tile U nion; n u m b er of miles of rail. 
road in each S tate; tho p*cnH*rttle* of to ll a n d clim ate, together w ith the chief production*, p rin cip al In* 
dj* trie* ttix i w ealth of each m ute; th* e ducational au d religion* i«t«re»t« « t each M ato; tU «w *puU r am t 
o ira to m l vote* for president in HMH), 1884 and ISH8. by State*, lite of all th e president* Of the U n ite s 
State*; the atirteultoMral production* of Hie U nited Blate*; the m iner at product* of th* P a tte d S tates , the 
houicntend law * an d civil service rule*, an d m uch o th er Inform ation th a t should be In every hom e, el ore, 
utile* au d counUug-rooai. 
Address THE WEEKLY GLOBE, Boston, Ma**. 


T H E B O S T O N S T O C K M A R K E T 


. L a t e s t Q u o t a t i o n # ....................................3 B . M . 


LAND STOCKS. 
,— Ju n e 2 1 —-v 
t— Ju n e 2 3 — > 
Bbl. 
A sked. 
Bld. 
Asked. 
A nniston C ity ... 
68 
OO 
68V* 
CO 
A spinw all 
8 
H-i/i 
8 
B oothbay 
— 
.60 
— 
.60 
B oston................... 
— 
7 
CV* 
7 
B oston W B ow er 
ft1/* 
6'/* 
— 
ft5’* 
B oylston................... 
3 
3 1 4 
3 
S '* 
B rookline 
BV* 
O bi 
— 
W 
C am pobello 
IV* 
— 
1 % 
C u tle r.................... 
I 1/* 
I" 4 
IV i 
2 
F ast B oston 
— 
4 ’ * 
4 '* 
4V» 
F r ouch m’n '» B 'y 
TVs 
7 7-10 
7 
7»* 
Ballm ine......................60 
.CO 
J>0 
.65 
Ballmine p r a t.... 
BV* 
6 :j i 
ft V* 
ft'’a 
M averick 
2 
— 
2 
— 
N ew port 
S '* 
SY* 
3 Vs 
3y* 
I’a y to n ,... 
I 
— 
I 
— 
.Penobscot Bay.. 
IV* 
— 
lY a 
Hail Diego 
22 
23 
22 
— 
Huill van H arbor 
I 'ii 
I A* 
IV* 
l :l* 
S w am p sco tt. . . . 
3 
4 
3 
4 
T opeka................. 
2 B* 
— 
2>* 
W est E nd 
23*/* 
29 
29#/* 
2 9 % 
W inter H arbor. 
— 
.75 
— 
.76 
W in th ro p 
— 
1 1 '■> 
— 
I 1/* 
W o lla sto n ..,.,., 
— 
-90 
— 
I 
RA ILRO A D STOCK*. 
Atoll, Top A S F. 
4 4 % 
4 4 % 
4 5 % 
4 6 % 
A tlantic A ru e.. 
7 
7 Bz 
7 
— 
Boston A A lb .,. 
— 
220V* 
~ 
2 1 9 % 
B o * * Low ell*.. 173 
— 
173 
Bo*A M ain e... 194 
194V* 
- 
195 
Boston dc Prov. 201 
— 
201 
— 
Boston,K ll A L* 
— 
— 
157 
— 
I'a i .Southern.... 
— 
17 
— 
17 
C entral M a**.., 
18 
1 8 % 
17% 
J8V* 
C enl’nl Mat* pf. 
38 
39 
38 
SP 
C heshire n r e t... 
— 
— 
— 
1111,* 
Chi, Bur A Nor. 
40 
- 
40 
— 
Chi, B ur A Q ... 105 
— 
106' j 
IOO 
Chi A W M ien.. 
— 
— 
a — 
45 
O n . San A C isv, 
— 
3 0 % 
— 
3 0 % 
< lev A C anton. 
— 
— 
— 
9 
Clev A t an prof 
— 
— 
— 
27 
Colin & B ass.... 118 
119 
— 
— 
E a ste rn 
ISO 
— 
IOO 
— 
F itchburg nref. OI VI 
92 V i,, 
— 
92 
F lin t* I* M ara. 
38 
34 
34 
3 4 ’ * 
F lin t* I’ M pf. IOO 
— 
9 0 % 
1 0 1 % 
LouUv * E vans 
— 
— 
23 
— 
Ca A Mo River. 
— 
— 
— 
8 
M exican C en ... 
2 0 '* 
2 0 'g 
2 0 % ’ 
2 0 % 
N Y A N E ng.. 
4 0 % 
4 0 % 
4 6 % 
4 7 % 
N Y A N E prof. 115 
— 
115 
Oregon 8 Line.. 
— 
4ft% 
4ft 
4 5 % 
fit. Ut Falls A C 159 
160 
1 6 0 % 
IOO 
R utland. ........ 
— 
IO 
— 
— 
R u tlan d p re f... 
72 
74 
— 
73 
Sum m it B ranch 
7 '* 
— 
— 
— 
I m on Racine . 
6 4 1 * 
0 4 % 
0 4 % 
6 4 % 
W est E n d com. 
— 
97 
— 
90 
V e st Cm l prof. 
— 
HS 
W isconsin Cen. 
2 7 % 
2 8 '4 
2 8 
29 
IV is Cen p re).. 
— 
— 
OO 
— 
M INING STOCKS. 
A llo u ez... ........ 
8>* 
SS* 
8 % 
9 
A u a n tic 
2 6 % 
2 7 % 
2 0 % 
27 
A rn o ld .... . . . . 
2 
2 V* 
2 % 
2 % 
B onanza 
I 
l . l o 
I 
1.15 
B oston A M ont. 
OO 
66V* 
60V* 
67 
B u tte A Bost m. 
2 4 % 
25 
25V* 
2 5 % 
Calum et A Hee. 315 
310 
318 
320 
C a ta lp a ..................... 4 7 % 
.so 
.69 
— 
C e n tral 
32 V* 
~ 
62 
36 
C opper F alls... 
12 
— 
'1 3 
— 
C rescent................. iff Sis 
20 
.20 
— 
C enleuinal 
3 3 
3'.)% 
37 
37 V* 
B illikin 
.82V.s 
.65 
MO 
.85 
F ran k lin 
2 1 % 
2 2 % 
22V* 
23 
H u ro n.................. 
4 1 4 
4% 
4Vi, 
4% 
Hears*) ae 
2 3 % 
24Vg 
2S1 * 
24V* 
M esnuru....................75 
I 
.76 
N a p a ................... 
- 
6 % 
- 
6 % 
N atio n al 
— 
3 
2 
3 
N ative........................25 
.SO 
— 
— 
O s c e o la ...,..,., 
46 
4014 
47 
48 
Row able 
12 
— 
12 
— 
Pontiac......................35 
— 
.OO 
Q u in c y .... 
— 
125 
124 
136 
R idge................... 
IV* 
2 
IV* 
— 
Santa F e...................80 
.85 
.80 
— 
T am arack* 
213 
220 
219 
— 
BONDS. 
A tchison 4 * .... 
84Vs 
8 5 % 
8 4 % 
8 5 % 
Atchison in c ,,. 
67 
67V* 
6 7 % 
6 7 % 


M exln’n Cen 4s 
7 4 % 
7 5 % 
75 
10V* 
Mc* C 1st Inc. 3s 
4 2 % 
44 
43 
44 
M ell en Ce inc. 
82 
— 
32 
Wig Gen tat 53. 
— 
98 Va 
9 8 % 
9 8 % 
VV ii Cen l a c .,.. 
— 
67 
_ 


T B L B P H O N * STOCK#, 
A m erican B*1B 239 
240 
239 
240 
B rie ...................... 
4 5 % 
4 6 
46 
M exican.............. 
I 
1 to 
I 
—• 
New E ngland . 
63V* 
54 V* 
5 8 % 
6 4 
T ropical........... . 1.16 
1 % 
a v * 
1 % 
M ISCELLA NEO U S. 
E astm an C ar ll 
— 
S '* 
— 
2 % 
E<lison Th Doll 
4 % 
4 Vt 
4 % 
— 
Lam son St Her. 
3 0 % 
3 i 
3 0 % 
S I 
R ulliu'nR al C ar 205 
206 
206 
— 
Reece B utton ll 
12 
14 
• 12 
14 
Sioux C’y SV U . 
95 
05 
U N L IST E D STOCKS. 
Ain C otton Oil.. 
— 
29 y* 
301,1 
Am Rneu Tool.. 
4 
— 
4 
Bav State Gas. 
43 
— 
— 
B urton b lk Cty- 
2 v n 
— 
3 ; a 
am 
B urton 8 C prof 
7 % 
— 
7 % 
X* 
Chi. B os* Elver 108 
— 
108 
am ■ 
E uron’n W eld’g 112 
116 
H O 
111 
Fort W ayne El 
13 
1 3 % 
J 2 % 
13 
Illinois S te el... 
— 
— 
S J H 
— 
Mt D esert A E S 
.87V , 
.97 
— 
b a t Lead Trust. 
1 9 % 
1 9 ' # 
19% , 
s i 
N Y D e sp a tc h .. 108 
— 
108 
rn* 
S ugar Tru*t. 
6 8 % 
69» a 
7 1 % 
T IT ! 
Th liou* F.lec.- 
m r. h 
67 
6 6 % 
67 
T h -H o iu E lo re f 
2 6 % 
8 6 % 
2 0 % 
2 6 % 
T h-W elrtlng.... 
240 
— 
— 
W est’ghouse El 
89 
3 9 % 
38V* 
3 9 % 
W tnriU lm et........ 
2 4 'a 
27 
2 5 % 
2 6 % 


♦Ex-divtdenit. 


A PO SE R FO R R E FO R M . 


W o b u rn ’* W om an E d ito r W ant* to 
K now How W om en A re to M ount 
tho M an-Saddle. 
[Editor Ida M, Curran In W oburn City Pre**.] 
Now that so much is b«insc said about the 
new J fulness-Miller ridimr habit for women, 
and tile fashion of riding: astride, it may not 
ba out of nines to ask about a little Doint 
which so far seems to I ave been entirely 
forgotten by tho adsocateaof health and 
dress reform. 
Admitting that the position assumed on 
tho "double-barrelled'’saddle is both com ­ 
fortable and modest when the rider is ar­ 
rayed in the bifurcated skirt, we should 
like to nave some one enlixhten us on the 
aul) ect of mounting and Uismountinff. 
For a lady who uses a side saddle it is a 
difficult thing: to do arace!lilly, and it musk 
necessarily b : more awkward in the im . 
proved (?) style. 
. . . . . . . . 
H ie Yirsinialady who delighted th ere, 
porters not lomr since with ner graceful 
riding rod* into the presence of her admir­ 
ers and also rode out of it. Hut aho didn’t 
dismount not she. And the papers are 
"mum” on the subject. 
We fancy the new position would tend to 
do away with the gallant swain who hith­ 
erto has oorne Byward and held his hand 
for his fair lady to place lier tiny foot upon, 
before springing lightly into tho saddle. 
in the new order of things the maiden 
would probably prefer to mount where her 
escort would not sen her. for if a woman 
rides like a mas. she must get into her sad­ 
dle like a man. 
There’s no getting back of that. And it 
seem* to us that any woman who has e ra t 
seen a man vault into th* saddle would 
think twice before trying to do likewise, 


NEW RATES TO AGENTS. 
No matter what your occupation Is, ye* 
can make money In spare momenta l f {et. 
tins subscribers ie The Weekly fclobe. if 
give# the largest commission ever paid OB ft 
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SALLY SPARKS, SPINSTER. 


Bg CAROLI*® r. fR E IT O I. 


Ju*t to ease my bursting heart, I am amins: 
to writ* out an account of my lastdisap- 
nient. It is meant only for my own perusal. 
If I thought anrbody else would ever see 
it. I should certainly faint away on the spot. 
set down here 


me. rn I couldn't be expected to hare many 
lady friends at the North. Little did I antic- 
I irate who that tamale friend waa Two 
! days before the ceremony she came, and to 
my horror I recognized her aa my eld 
enemy. Clarissa Higgins of MillyiUA 
i 
‘ Mrs. Col. Snark!mrton of Alabama!” 
said she In her shrill voice, when we were 
: introduced. “ Why, this is the old maid. 
Sally Sparks, that baa lived all her life In 
Millville.” 
"Good heavens! is this indeed so? asked 
Dr. Lyon. looking from her to me. 
As for me, I fainted away in mortification, 
and when I came to I was told that my hus­ 
band that was to be had left town, and 
the marriage was indefinitely post poned. I 


WAGG’S BAD SATURDAY. 


In the first place I will 
........---------- 
----- — 
--------------------- 
, , 
what , wouldn’t on lu r acoount.breathe>to 
^ c ^ a r e . ^ d hereTam 'a t ho™ 
any living being—I am 41 years old this 
a penniless and Jorlorn spinster-no 
spring; and yet I have never quite sue- longer Mrs. Col. Sparkingtog of Alabama. 
seeded in securing a partner to walk with 
me the thorny paths of existence, as some- 
body very poetically 
and 
feelingly re­ 
marked. If I’d oaly known at ic what 
awaited me I really believe I should have 
given up. Sixteen! Only think, that was 
25 year^ ago though I give out to the pub­ 
lic that I’m most .'IO—but I’m afraid there 
are some of them that don’t believe it. 
However, I don’t intend to give an ac­ 
count of all my past life. I’m only coing to 
aet down the particulars of my last sum­ 
mer’s disappointment 
It was just about the first of .Tune that the 
thought popped into my head, what a good 
idea it would be to co to the country to 
board. I’d pretty much given up the pros­ 
pect of finding a husband in Millville, for 
the fact is. them factory girls-im pudent, 
brazen hussies, as they are-monopolize 
the attentions of all the men. so that those 
who are delicate and refined, like myself. 


but Miss bally Sparks of Millville. 


SOMEBOOTS BOY.0 


The Whole Line Cheered, Most Because 
the Enemy Had Been Repulsed, Bmt 
One Because He Had Again Escaped 
from Death. 


: Detroit F ree Press.] 
As we were falling back upon Malvern 
Hill, m the peninsula campaign,’the rear 
guard fighting back the Confederate ad­ 
vance, our brigade was wheeled to the left 
and another to tho right to cover the nar­ 
row highway and give the wounded and 
the stragglers 'an opportunity to close up. 
Across the fields, which were broken and 
wooded, advanced the enemy’s skirmishers, 
followed by a double line of battle. We 
checked them with a volley, but they re 
don’t stand any chance, because they won’t ^rmed and charged with a cheer. I could 
stoop to use the same arts that they do. see their faces very plainly under 
Bless me. what a long sentence! However, 
as no eye but my own is ever to read it, it 
don’t make so much d florence. 
Well. as I was saying I concluded to go 
to some country town to spend the summer, 
hoping that, by passing myself off for a rich 
heiress or fashionable belle. I might be 
able to catch a beau. 
So I began to look oyer the advertise­ 
ments of country board, and at length came 
to the conclusion to go up to Huckleberry 
Corner, in New Hampshire, where all the 
people that ain’t farmers are agriculturists. 
I provided myself with as many fine 
dresses as I could afford, for. you know, I 
wanted people to think I was wealthy. I 
found it so expensive that, before I got 
through, I found myself obliged to sell the 
half-acre of land that Grandfather Snarks 
left me in his will. But then I thought how 
much more valuable a husband would be 
than a half-acre of land, bo I submitted to 
the sacrifice with Christian fortitude and 
resignation, feeling pretty confident that 
my reward would come, sooner or later, 
It w a s n ’t till a b o u t the last moment that 
the m o s t b rillia n t idea of a ll cain* to me. 
It was this: I w o u ld pass myself off for a 
Southern w id o w with agreat co tto n p la n ta ­ 
tio n 
I fe lt pretty sure the men would nib­ 
ble a t that bait. (»f course there w o u ld n ’t 
be n o b o d y in 
H u c k le b e rrv Corner t h a t 
would know me, so I could get a lo n g w ell 


eil|°eUcln't quite know what State would be 
the best for m e to hail from, but I finally 
concluded that Alabama would be as good 
as any, bo I decided oil that. I likewise 
concluded to change my name so as to avoid 
suspicion, and I went down to the city on 
purpose lo have some cards struck off with 
my new name. They looked like this: 


MKS. COL. 8FA R K 1N G T0X , 


S r A KE V I LLS, 


A labam a. 


I thought Sparkington sounded sort of 
aristocratic, and as I didn’t know the n lines 
of any places in Alabama, I thought I would 
pat >parkville. es that would give people an 
idea that my husband had been a man of 
some importance, to have the whole town 
named after him. 
Well, everyihiug being arraaged. I loft 
Millville without letting anybody know 
where I thought of going. Indeed. I hinted 
round that I didn’t know but I should visit 
some of b v relations in Boston, which 
wasn’t a falsehood because I do expect to, 
sometime, if I livelong enough. 
On the morning of the second day, I found 
myself on board the stage that went to 
Hnckleberry Corner. 
There wasn't bat one other passenger in 
the stage but myself. He was a tall man 
with elegant black whiskers aud looked as 
if he might be about 30 years old. I was 
immediately struck by his appearance, and 
considered how I might draw his attention 
to me, for thus far he hadn't taken any 
more notice of me than if I had been a cat. 
After a little reflection I thought I would 
aim one of my cards out of my pocket, and 
contrive to drop it accidentally at his feet. 
so that he couldn’t help stooping to pick it 
up. when of course he would see the name. 
and would think more of me in conse­ 
quence. 
, 
. 
So I iust took the opportunity when he 
was looking out of the window at the 
scenery, and slily dropped the card just at 
his feet. But would you believe it, the pro­ 
voking critter kent a looking out of the 
window for some time, and when he got 
through doing that never thought of look­ 
ing at his feet So I coughed sl'gbtly, and 
remarked in what I considered to be an 
aristocratic tone 
“Would you be kind enough to hand me 
the card which I accidentally let fall?" 
“Certainly, ma'am,” said he indifferently, 
stooping to pick it up. But when he saw 
the name be said in a more interested tone, 
"I perceive that you are a Southern lady.” 
I bowed. 
“ Would you allow me,” he continued, "to 
retain this card and give you one of my own 
in exchange?" 
“ I should be pleased to have you do so.” 
said I. quit* delighted at his desire to make 
IDT acquaintance. 
He banded me a card on which was in­ 
scribed the name of Erastus Lyon. M. D. 
“ Are you indeed a physician?” said I. en­ 
thusiastically. “It is a profession that I 
venerate, it is the mission of the physician 
to go about relieving pain aud sickness and 
aith ough my own health has been re­ 
markably good, I value the profession none 
the less. Let me see. I haven't been sick 
for 20 year*, and as that was when I was a 
mere child, under IO. I don't remember 
much about It." 
I said this so that he might make a calcu­ 
lation about m r age. and think me under 
SO. He looked a little surprised, I thought, 
and pretty soon he said: 
"Have you ever been North before?" 
“Yes.” said I. "In fact. I feel pretty well 
acquainted with you Northerners.” 
“And how do you like us, may I venture 
to ask?” 
"Very much indeed. In fact, I may say 
that I feel quite as much at home among 
you as at the South. Since the death of my 
husband. Col. Hparkingtoa I have passed 
all my summers at the North.” 
I might have said that I had passed all 
my springs, fails and winters also, but I 
thought it wasn't necessary to tell the 
whole truth. 
"May I inquire,” said Dr. Lyon, “whether 
you intend to stop any length of time at 
Huckleberry Corner?’’ 
"I am thinking of passing the summer 
there if I like the place and meet agreea­ 
ble people.” 
“ You have never been there before?” 
“No and I know no one there.” 
'Ypdeed.” said Dr. Lyon, thoughtfully. 
After a moment’s pause he added, “ If our 
brief acquaintance will justify tne offer. I 
will suggest that the place at which I my­ 
self have engaged board is an excellent one, 
and very pleasantly situated.” 
"Indeed, sir," said i, considerably more 
pleased than I w a s willing to show. 
I shall 
be very much obliged to you if you will take 
that trouble.” 
When we reached Huckleberry Corner, I 
stopped at the stage office while Dr. Lyon 
went over to engage board for nae, He 
came back in about half an hour, saying it 
was all arranged aud I could go right over. 
Half an hour afterwards I found myself 
settled in a very comfortable room at the 
bouse 
of 
Ezekiel 
Preston. 
He didn’t 
take bat two boarders Dr. Lyon and my­ 
self. I wanted awfully to know how much 
board I was expected to pay, but I didn’t 
dare to ask. as I wanted to pass for a rich 
Southern widow, to whom money wa* of no 
consequence. The next day Dr. Lyon hap­ 
pened to mention to me. 
of 
his own 
accord, that they charged *7 a week. 
It 
almost mad# me jump when I heard it. for I 
had calculated on not having more than 
half that to pay. and I felt sure that they 
piled on the price because they thought I 
■was rich. However, when he told me I only 
Bald very <»ol]y: "Oh, very welL Quit# 
reasonable. I think.” I know that remark 
made quite an impression on him. for after 
the he became quite attentive to me. So 
three weeks passed away. Every day regu­ 
lar we used to walk out together, and I 
know the people of Huckleberry Corner had 
a good deal to say about the rich (Southern 
lady that hoarded at Mr. Breston’s. 
At length the expected declaration camq. 
Dr. Lyon told me that ever since he had 
seen me he had been powerfully attracted 
by my beauty and attractions and entreated 
me to accept bim. I told him it was very 
unexpected, and I didn’t know as it would 
he right to the memory of Col hparkmgton 
to marry again, but if he thought it would 
be right I would make no objection, as I felt 
t# deplore my unprotected situation. I con­ 
fessed with blushes, that I bad never met a 
man whom I thought so worthy to fill the 
place cf the dear departed and insinuated 
that he bore a very strong resemblance to 
the colonel 
Dr. Lyon answered that in that case a 
second marriage might be considered a 
compliment to my late husband, and inti­ 
mated that a refusal m ight have the effect 
of driving him to suicide. Well, the up­ 
shot of it was that we agreed to be married 
in a woek by the minister of Huckleberry 
Corner. Dr. Lyon said he would invite a 
lady cousin to be present and stand up with 


smoke, and 
as 
they rushed forward I 
noticed 
that 
the 
man 
directly 
in 
front of 
me was not 
a 
man, but a 
stripling 
of 
a 
boy. 
He didn’t 
look 
to tie more than 15 years old. and his 
face was white and 
scared. 
I bad 
a 
dead-rest with my musket, aud this boy 
coming straight upon me. Had lie been a 
man I should have killed him. I could 
have hit him with my eyes shut. When I 
saw that it was a boy I couldn’t fire upon 
him. I covered him once but his scared 
face turned my gun away. 
We let them come charging up until some 
of tho more impetuous were almost over us, 
and then there was an awful crash of mus­ 
ketry. a great billow of ti am e- a thousand 
cries and curses. Th* dame of death had 
licked up their lines. I was looking for the 
boy as th# smoke lifted. He stood, musket 
in iiand, looking about him as if paralysed. 
Every man had gone down for lo feet 
either side of him. As our cheers burst 
forth the boy faced around with the rem­ 
nant of the line and retreated to cover. I 
rejoiced over his escape and I hoped that if 
another charge was made he would not be 
with them. 
Half an hour passed and now we were 
the rear guard—a brigade holding the nar­ 
row road 
We saw the enemy massing for 
another charge, and again we made ready 
to receive them. As they came forward I 
saw the same white faced boy. this time a 
little to the left of me. 
"Don’t shoot that boy!” I called to the 
men beyond me. 
The third man on the left was in Un* with 
the boy. He looked 
u p at me with a sar­ 
donic smile and then he rested his musket 
and covered the boy, to kill him when the 
word came te fire 
An enemy was an 
enemy to him. whether Kau or boy. He 
was there to kill. I held my breath as the 
double line again advanced. A little closer 
and they fired a volley and then charged. 
They sought our death—they were follow­ 
ing as to destroy—they had no mercy. And 
yet, as I tired into the smoke, knowing 
that my bullet must find a human target. I 
was consoled ny the reflection that I was 
not shooting at the boy—atSomebody’sBoy. 
If be was killed it would be by the man on 
my left and he must answer for it. 
The enemy conli not budge us. They 
couldn't touch our flanks, and a charge in 
Iront was simply slaughter. Our volleys 
broke their lines decimated them —threw 
them 
into 
confusion—and 
they 
were 
breasted hack again. I sprang to my feet 
and looked for the boy. 
The powder- 
smok* swirled about—dove down—lifted un 
—float*1 * away among the tree tops, and my 
heart bounded as I saw Somebody’s Boy 
again. He stoo I with two comrades—the 
remnant, perhaps, of his whole company. 
Jus' as I got a glimpse of him the three 
turned to obey the call to retreat and I 
swung my cap and cheered. Our whole 
line was cheering-the others because they 
had again repulsed the enemy—I because 
Somebody's Boy had again escaped. 
And when I looked along our line to the 
left wondering how the man with the grim 
face aud murderons heart had missed his 
target. I saw him lying dead on the ground 
-stone dead. A bullet had struck him fair 
in the forehead. 


COLOR O F R IV E R S. 


W idely D ifferent H ues in th e Stream s 
of T his C ountry. 


[N atu re.] 
The colors of rivers differ widely. The 
Rhone is blue, and so is the Dannbe. while 
the Rhine is green. Anybody who has 
traversed the wonderful Adirondack region 
and fished in its waters must have noticed 
the remarkable difference in the color of its 
rivers and smaller streams which radiate in 
every direction from the central group of 
mountains. 
The waters of the Sacondaga are yellow­ 
ish. while those of the Canada creeks and 
of the Mohawk are clear, w itb perhaps a 
bluish tint in deep holes. 
Fish creek is black, or a deep brown, and 
its neighbor. Salmon river, is colorless. 
Next comes the Black river, whose color 
is indicated by its name, but between it and 
the Grasse, which is also black or brown, 
is the Oswegatchie, with clear, white 


The S t Regis, again, is black, but the Ba­ 
guette is white. The St. Lawrence is blue. 


He Was a Philosopher and 


Yet Sought Happiness. 


Photograph of a Day in tho Life of a 


Decent Vann? Man. 


Having Set Up His Ideal He Pursued 


It to the Bitter End. 


Jew els of T hought. 
No woman ever bates a man for being in 
lo v e with her; but many a woman hates a 
man for being a friend to her.—{Pope. 
Most men resolve to enjoy life, but no 
man ever yet enjoyed life who had so 
resolved.—[Mortimer Collins. 
Though laughter isr allowable, a horse­ 
laugh is abominable.—[Cicero. 
A woman who writes commits two sins; 
she increases the number of books and 
decreases the number of women.—[Alphoase 
Karr. 
The strongest women must have their 
tears, the absinthe of the eyes.—[Mortimer 
Collins. 
In the society of ladies w a n t of sense is 
not so unpardonable as want of manners.— 
Ll av ate r. 
Time cannot heal everything. Time can 
only destroy, lim e destroys regrets and 
remembrance and kindness and affection— 
lust as the dentist de deus the nerve. Time 
at last destroys the scars—when he destroys 
th*- frame itself.—I Walter Besant. 
Persons and'humors may be jumbled and 
disguised: but nature, like quicksilver, will 
never be killed.— [L’Estrauge. 
One gaius courage by showing himself 
poor: in that manner od6 robs poverty of 
its sharpest sting.—[Thummel. 
There is noeasvpath leading out of life, 
and few are the easy ones that lie with it.— 
[Landor. 
__________ 
__ 


N ot th e F irst to A ppreciate Her. 
[C hicago T ribune.] 
"Madam,” said the grateful census enu­ 
merator, "you have replied courteously 
and kindly to all my questions. Unlike 
nearly every person I have met since 
I began this work, you have not treated 
me as if I were an enemy and an intruder. 
You 
have answered 
satisfactorily 
all 
the questions as to age. physical con 
dition and ownership of property. Your 
conduct meets my hearty approval not only 
as a government officer but as a citizen, and 
with your permission I will ask you a ques­ 
tion not down in my list. Are you engaged 
to be married to anybody?” 
“I am, sir.” replied the handsome widow, 
blushing and smiling. 
"I feared so," said the census taker, with 
a sigh. 
And he put on his hat and went out into 
the cold world again, his faith in human 
nature restored, but his heart broken. 


The F u n n y M an Again. 
[E poch.] 
Uncle Zeb—There is no fun in that! 
George—W hat is it? 
"Why. here it says: 
Wheat. 70 to 75, small demand. 
Oats. 35 to 37, upward tendency. 
Corn. 32 to 33. variable.” 
"Why, that’s a market report.” 
“It is? Blamed if I didn't think it was 
another of those funny dialogues.” 


K indness T h at Costs. 
[H arp er’* B azar,] 
Wilson—Philson is a man who keeps his 
word, whatever else may be said of him. 
Bilson—Do you find him so. 
Wilson—Yes; he borrowed $5 from me a 
year ago. and he said he’# never forget my 
kindness.” 
Bilson—And he hasn’t? 
Wilson—Ne; every time he wants to bor­ 
row mosey be comes to me. 


T uning Up. 


[Jester,] 
Mr Gotham—Is that the village band 
practising for the summer season that I 
bear, Mr. Jarsey? 
Mr. Jersey—Naw ; it’s the ’skeeters oyer is 
the swamp tuning ap. 


[N ew Y ork finn.] 
Billy Wagg’s Saturday, like a good many 
of his Saturdays, had been unprofitable. 
When he awoke the next morning he re­ 
membered that he had come home "broke,” 
and he reflected sorrowfully thatall through 
the week to come he would have to borrow 
money for his lunches and his cigars and 
stay at home every night. He couldn’t even 
pay his landlady, and the prospect was bad 
for the spring suit which he needed so bad­ 
ly. So Mr. Wagg, having been there be­ 
fore. and having become a philosopher, 
turned over aud wont to sleep again. 
Billy was young and good looking, and a 
clerk in tho employ of an insurance com­ 
pany. He was a good clerk, too, and not at 
all a bad young man. 
But he bad one 
strong passion. That was gambling. Being 
a philosopher he had sought forsome years 
the secret of entire happiness. 
He tried 
many things. At last he concluded that the 
nearest approach to joy unalloyed was to 
play faro and win. He therefore played 
regularly every pay day, which was every 
Saturday. 
After about six months of the pursuit of 
this kind of felicity, Mr. Wagg found him ­ 
self sadly in debt. Sometimes he had won 
aud he had experienced much happiness, 
but he had lest so much oftener that when 
he figured up the business this Saturday 
morning he discovered that ho owed alto­ 
gether *200. Now. that was not a large 
sum, and a careful man could easily have 
saved up enough in a few months, with Mr. 
Wagg’s salary, to pay it But, to a man of 
bis temperament, saving money was an im­ 
possibility—least of all, saving money to pay 
debts. He was anxious to pay. Nobody in 
the world. Billy often said, had more ca­ 
pacity to nay debts than he—provided, 
always, that he could have a little margin 
left for himself. 
He made up hts mind on this Saturday, as 
he had often made up his mind before, that 
he would "win himself out.” When his 
salary of 135 was handed to him at noon he 
hurried by several fellow-clerks to whom 
he owed small amounts, and avoided a 
shoemakiag creditor who, he bad bees in­ 
formed by a friendly office boy, was wait­ 
ing to see him in the hall by going down 
the back stairway. 
As he walked up Broadway lie decided 
that before plunging jato the exhilarating 
3oy of wianing sufficient money to pay Ilia 
debts, with the little margin left for him­ 
self, he would indulge in the milder pleas­ 
ure of the matinee. Next to the contem­ 
plation of as accumulating pile of checks 
on his side of the table Billy loved the 
bright lights, the colors, the music aud the 
surroundings of the comic opera. 
If you happen ever to have known well a 
born gambler, you will recall that one of 
his peculiarities was a desire always to 
win money for intended purchases. 
lie 
wauls to v a his dinner, a suit of clothes, a 
hat or a carriage ride. Frequently uukind 
fortune balks these desires. 
There was 
once a young man in this city who, in the 
fail, proposed to win a *60 overcoat. He 
finally succeeded, but in the meantime he 
had lost *500: and the gentle winds of 
spring were dallying with the murmuring 
pines aud hemlocks when the tailor took bis 
measure. 
In Mr. Wagg this peculiarity was devel­ 
oped to a high degree. (So, when he con­ 
cluded to go to the theatre he also concluded 
that he might just as well win the price of a 
ticket. He turned into a little by-street and 
went up the steps leading to one of the well­ 
known downtown gambling rooms. 
He 
rang the hell. The slide over the little hole 
in the door was pushed up and a colored 
man’s face appeared. 
"Hello, Mose,” said Mr. Wagg. 
"Howdy. Mr. Billy,” said Mose. and he 
dropped the slide and opened the door. 
Mr. Billy was greeted quite cordially by 
the dealer at the taro table and by two or 
three of the players. He threw down *5. 
The dealer handed him a stack of 2U white 
checks. Billy liked quick action. He was 
a believer in the gam bier’s adage that "you 
can’t win money by holding checks in your 
hand.” So he split the stack, putting *2.60 
on one card and *2.50 en another. The first 
turn by the dealer made Billy a winner of 
$2.50. That was more than sufficient to 
pay for his theatre ticket, but it had come 
so easily that Billy decided hastily that he 
might just as well win the price of a 
cab uptown. 
On the next turn Billy 
won *2.50 more. Then ho reflected that 
he might just as welt win the price of a nice. 
quiet little dinner with a pint of wine. But 
Goddess Fortune, being an ethereal creature, 
was displeased at this carnal prompting, 
and she caused Bi ly to lose a bet, Then she 
made him lose another, and theu she cli­ 
maxed her mood of displeasure by causing 
that direful thing to happen to him. which 
is described sporting men as being "whip­ 
sawed off the lace of the earth.” which, 
translated, means that his two remaining 
bets were lost at once. 
Billy frowned slightly and arose. Aslie 
moved awav from the table he turned and 
said: "I’ll bet you *5 on the ace.” But the 
inspiration was of no value. The ace lost 
and Billy left the house *10 out. 
The peculiar disregard of the value of 
money which a few moments at the gam­ 
bling table give to some men—and which, 
by toe way, effectually prohibits them ever 
becoming successful gamblers—was upon 
Mr. Wagg as he walked to Broadway. He 
decided to ride up town in a cab. anyway. 
He hailed the first one he saw and drove lo 
Broadway theatre, There he dismissed 
thoughts of creditors and of his late loss 
from his mind and enjoyed himself for two 
hours. Between the acts he indulged in a 
few high-priced drinks, as became a gentle­ 
man wno would presently win more money 
than he needed. 
After the theatre the desire for a good din­ 
ner was strong within him, But, of course, 
it must be won. He went to a faro bank, 
and alter an hour’s play, during which at 
one time he was $60 ahead, he was clean, 
fiat broke. But he was a good loser, and he 
cheerfully borrowed $10 from the proprie­ 
tor. His credit was good, because he always 
paid the gamblers, even if he didn’t pay his 
landlady. This $10 he lost in another house, 
and there he borrowed $5, which he disposed 
of in a third house in a vain attempt to make 
a losing king win. 
His Toss there was not large enough to 
warrant a request for a loan, and, though he 
made no sign, he wan somewhat depressed 
as he felt through his empty pockets. He 
strolled down Broadway hoping that he 
might meet some affluent friend who would 
lend bim enough to buy another stack. But 
he saw only those acquaintances who he 
knew were as badly off as he was, and lie 
din not bother to notice them. The even­ 
ing was getting on. It wasn’t at all the sort 
of evening he bad looked forward to. He 
had been through the same experience 
often, hut it made him no happier to recall 
th ai What he wanted was money. He 
wanted it right away, too. Where could he 
get it? 
Suddenly he remembered that a thrifty 
money lender in bis office lived over on 
Avenue A. Although he was very hungry 
and tired he walked there briskly, found 
his man and negotiated a loan of $10. after 
promising by ail that he held sacred to 
repay it the next Saturday, with ruinous 
interest. 
He hurried back to the gambler’s pasture, 
feeling that he ought to have a bite to eat, 
but too impatient to be at a faro table to 
regard the calls of appetite. 
This time he 
went to a game that he had not before 
patronized, being admitted after a brief 
parley with a doubting doorkeeper. 
For 
some little 
time 
his 
luck 
was 
un 
satisfactory. 
But pretty soon he struck a 
good "deal” and he won rapidly. In about 
an hour, upon counting his stacks of checks, 
he found himself worth $325. The dealer 
paid him in small bills, and he left the 
house with a thick roll in his inside pocket. 
The electric lights spluttered joyously, 
there was a jolly jingle to the car bells, and 
Billy chuckled as the door closed after him 
All his troubles were over. He could pay 
all his debts, buy a suit of clothes and have 
a margin left. He went into the first drink­ 
ing place be saw. ordered a pint of cham­ 
pagne, and, standing at the end of the bar. 
ne counted his winnings, quite conscious of 
th*envy in the bartender's eyes. The sum 
was just $325. Things were looking up. 
He would dine. 
He had a luxurious repast, with another 
pint. iu a gaudy chop house, feeling all the 
while that he Could buy a id sell any man 
im the place. He presented the waiter with 
half a dollar, and bought a long, black 
cigar for 40 cents more. He visited the 
places of his early defeats and repaid til* 
borrowed money. He was tempted to play 
again, but lie restrained himself. 
Tnen he spent *40 for champagne for a 
few acquaintances whom he met in a vain 
search through the hotels for a man to 
whom he owed *20. He was full of gener­ 
osity. lie recollected that a married friend 
had a charming girl baby. He would make 
ber a present. As It was late th# only place 
bs found open was a se-osd-haiid furniture 
store. He bought a baby carriage. The 
baby bad a carriage already, but 
that 
wouldn’t have mattered, even if Billy had 
remembered it. 
This pleasant task performed, Mr. Wagg 
had no definite object in view. As he was 
strolling along idly and a trifle unsteadily, 
the faro-bauk fever caught him again. He 


reflected that it must be his lucky night. 
He would win another hundred or so. But 
he didn’t propose to take the risk of losing 
all he had won. He gave a hotel clerk 
whom he knew well *20o of the money 
"Tora.” he said earnestly, "keep that for 
me until tomorrow afternoon. I beat the 
bank tonight, and I’m going back to make 
another play with what I have left over 
this *200. If I come back here tonight and 
ask you for it, or for any part of it. don't 
give it to me. Understand? Don’t give it 
to mo, no matter what I say.” 
"All right, Billy,” answered the clerk. 
"You don’t get it until tomorrow after- 
noon.” 
"That’s right,” returned Billy, solemnly, 
"no matter what I say.” 
He started In to play again, but his luck 
was all gone. He couldn’t win a bet. and in 
a few moments he had to stop for want of 
money. 
"H ’ra,” he ruminated, "that’ll never a a 
ITI have to get that back. I guess ITI get 
twenty-five from Tommy.” 
He went back to Tommy. 
“Tommy.” he said, carelessly, "justletm e 
have twenty-five out o’ that roll.” 
"No. I won’t,” said Tommy, 
"But.” lied Billy, "there’s a man outside 
to whom I owe $25. I want to give it to 
him.” 
“Pay him tomorrow.” said the clerk. 
"I can’t He’s going to Chicago tonight 
and he wants it 
Well.” said Tommy, "he doesn’t get any 
of this money.” 
"Oh, nonsense, Tom.” said (Mr. Wagg, 
nervously. "I want it. I mean it.” 
“Not a cent.” was the decided answer. 
"Look here,” said Billy, angrily, "That’s 
my money, ain’t it?” 
"Yes.” 
"Well. I want i t ” 
"You told me to keep it, no m atter what 
you said.” 
"That makes no difference. I’ve changed 
my mind. I want i t see? Don’t monkey 
with me. You give me that money or ITI 
wake up the nroprietor, and I’ll punch 
your head, too.” Mr. Wagg thumped the 
desk savagely. 
The clerk looked disgusted, went to the 
safe took out tho money and tossed it to its 
owner. "Go aud blow it in.” he said. "You 
make me tired.” 
Billy strode out of the hotel, fully aware 
that he was doing just what he ought not 
to do, but he went swiftly to ao it. He re­ 
turned to the faro bank and made bets of 
*25 each. In 15 minutes he had fallen 
from a pinnacle of independence back to 
his old depth of insolvency. As he left the 
house ho found a few pennies ia his pocket. 
He tossed them into th# gutter, 


A MILLION POSTAGE STAMPS. 


Discouraging 
Application 
of 
Mathe­ 
m atics to a Foolish Craze—Interest­ 
ing Figures for Intending Collectors. 


[L ondon Queen.] 
A good many years ago some foolish or 
mischievous person started the story that 
for 1,000.000used postage stamps £30 could 
be realized, or the reception of a child 
secured into some public institution.People 
were found who believed all this, or any 
modification of it. as regards the use to 
which the stamps might be devoted, Even 
souls were to be converted by the rubbish, 
for the "heathen Chinee” was so anxious to 
decorate his walls therewith that he would 
give his children to missions in exchange 
for them. 
Inquiry always ended in a mystery, and 
second-hand stories were the most that 
were obtainable. The dupes of the delusion 
gradually lost heart and hope, and either 
wasted their collections or made toys and 
trifles of them. Meanwhile no oDe seems 
to have become a miilionnai re, though a case 
was recently mentioned in which a lady 
collected a quarter of a million in 15 years, 
when the task was renounced, its results 
got rid of and offered in the city at 6d. pet- 
thousand by the consignee. The subject 
has lately come up again, and at once to 
teach and warn rash adventurers, some cal­ 
culations have been made by the writer of 
this note. It is astonishing how few real­ 
ize what a million means, although easy to 
say It is "ten hundred thousand. 
Well, then, suppose a collector able to put 
together 16 stamps per hour for eight hours 
aday, she would have 120 for the first day, 
and 720 fora week of six days. We can 
scarcely expect this rate to continue for 
more than 60 weeks in a year, when the 
store would amount to 36,000. Pursuing 
the same dull round, and with equal suc­ 
cess, at the end of five years the sum would 
be 180.000: at the end of IO years it would 
be 360,000: after 20 years it would be 720,- 
000; five more years would raise the pile 
to 900,000. and if our figures are coned, 
the grand million would be completed after 
27 years. 38 weeks, five davs and a few odd 
hours, lf the lady began her work at the 
age of 20, we may ask, "Pray how old might 
she be” when she ended it? It her time and 
expenses were worth 3d. per hour, the 
stamps will have cost her £883 5s, These 
calculations are very Interesting, end will, I 
hope. astonish some who have not measured 
the work they are asked to do. 


H O W D IC K E N S W R O T E BOOKS. 


T he 
Difficulty 
H e 
E xperienced in 
F in d in g Titles. 


[M acm illan's M agazine.] 
Till Dickens had fixed upon his title he 
could not get seriously at work. 
He was in 
Genoa in 1844. and had a Christmas story 
to write. 
He had never, he said, so stag- 
gered upon the threshold before. 
The 
subject was there, but he had not found a 
title for it, nor the machinery to work It 
with. "Sitting down one morning resolute 
for work. though against the grain, his 
hand being out and everything being 
inviting to idleness, such a peal of chimes 
arose from the city as he found madden­ 
ing.’ 
"All Genoa lay beneath him, and up from 
it. with some sudden set of the wind, came 
In one fell sound the clang and clash 
of all its steeples, pouring into bis ears 
again and again, in a tuneless, grating, dis­ 
sonant, jarring, hideous vibration, that 
made his ideas spin round and round till 
they lost themselves in a whirl of vexation 
and giddiness and dropped down dead.” A 
couple of days later he wrote to Forster a 
letter in one sentence: "We have heard 
the chimes at midnight. Master Shallow.” 
A few days later he writes again: "It is a 
great thing to have my title aud see my 
wav how to work the bells. Let them clash 
upon me now from all the churches and 
convents of Genoa. I see nothin* but the 
old London belfry I have set them in. In 
my mind’s eye. Horatio.” 
Thus it was 
always with Dickens when setting about a 
new novel. 
Despondency, doubts, diffi­ 
culties ana endless experimenting, suggest­ 
ing, sifting, rejecting of titles. Then, of a 
sudden, a title found, and he was off on the 
composition of the book. 
Never were ihe preliminary throes more 
protracted than with "David Copperfield.” 
Toward the end of 1848 he was making 
holiday at Broadstairs, his mind running on 
a subject. "I have not,” be writes from 
here. 
"Seen F an cy w rite 
With pencil of light 
On the b lo tte r so solid com m anding the sea. 
but I shouldn’t wonder if she were to do it 
oue of these davs. Dim visions of divers 
things are boating around me. I must go 
to work head foremost when I get home.” 
Home he goes, yet gets no further. 
In February, 1849, he is in Brighton. "A 
sea fog today, but yesterday inexpressibly 
delicious. My mind running like a high 
sea on names—not satisfied yet, though.” 
Feb. 23 he found titles of some sort, to wit: 
"Mag’.s Diversion’s. Beirg the Personal His­ 
tory of Mr. Thomas Mag the Younger of 
Biuuderstone House.” 
Theu came a series of variations in the ex­ 
pository part of the title, Blunderstone 
house becoming Copperfield house. Then 
came "The Personal History of David Cop- 
perlield the Younger and His Aunt Mar- 
garet.” Feb. 26 he sent Forster a list of six 
names, which may be found set out at 
iength—at great length—in the Life. 
Forster and Dickens’ children finally de­ 
termined his choice among the six. and the 
title once settled all is plain sailing, He 
went through this elaborate process with 
most ol his titles. There were a dozen tonta- 
live titles for "B leat House,” most of them 
leading off with * Tom-AJl-Alones,” and 14 
for "Hard Times.” It was the same with 
"A Tale of Two Cities.” 


THI SLEEPING GARDEN. 


Lovely Flowers in Repose— 
How Plants Rest 


In th e H ands of an A rtist. 
[N ew Y ork Run.] 
Obdurate parent (wrathfully)—I know 
what these painter fellows are. Why, that 
young Palette would run through your 
money is a year’s time. 
His daughter—Yes. papa: but he would 
spend it with such exquisite taste. 


Flower Watchers a id a Garden (Jiick- 


Ckarnis et a Midsummer Night. 


The Grapevine and Wistaria Keep Awake 


Late—The Locust Settles Down Early. 


A F ashion N ote. 


(D etroit Free Tress.? 
The youth who intends to devote his at­ 
tentions exclusively to one girl this summer 
will ask. if he "knows what’s what.” "Shall 
we hammock for the season?" 
And she will answer sweetly, "My incli­ 
nations twine that way.” 


sneak of the "sleep of the earth.” Mother j M TH 171? Tf P jM X l’Q D J P 
TTP KIO 
Nature has no soonerhushed one set of chil- ; Jfj I i i Iv ft lf 
p l ll ll Q Jj XLT 
H u liO . 
dren to rest than she begins to attend the 
w 
UBA,W' 
needs and to superintend the labors and 
_________ 
frolics of many more. 
Night Is full of life as beautiful and in­ 
tense as that of the day, and as unknown to 
many of us as that of another planet. 


He F inds Out. 
[D etroit F ree Tress.] 
Youthful sprig—I wonder what you’d do, 
you know, if I told you I loved you. 
Youthful sprigess-I can’t imagine. (After 
a fervid pause.) Wouldn’t you like to as­ 
certain? 
__________________ 


A Cons M entions A rc h ite ct 
[N ew Y ork W eekly.] 
Caller—I hare $10,000 to nut Into a house 
and I wish to select a design. 
Honest Architect—Yes, sir. John! Show 
the gentleman the plans of our $3000 
houses. 


[F.. M. H a rd lin e In N ew Y erk E v en in ? P o s t] 
A sleeping garden, so It seems, could exist 
nowhere saye in fairyland. It must sur­ 
round the palace of the Sleeping Beauty. 
We can fancy that the gardener ie napping 
aud snoriBg while his idle tools lie rusting 
behind a great cobweb. The spider dang­ 
ling in it is dreaming of fat flies. The 
grasshoppers, crickets and katydids are all 
silent The butterflies hang motionless on 
the plants, line brightly colored leaves, and 
the usually busy ants and bees have gone 
home to slum ber away a well-earned vaca­ 
tion. The peacock on the balustrade sits 
motionless beside his motionless shadow. 
The birds’ little heads are all tucked under 
their wings aud filled with visions of ripe 
cherries. 
But the flow ers-w hat do they do? And 
what goes on in the kitchen garden? Can 
one see. even in fairyland, slumbering bean 
vines or dozing onions ” 
Strange to say, we need not journey to en­ 
chanted lands to find such things as these. 
I can see garden beds (well named) full of 
sleeping plants any summer night in my 
suburban garden of plainest prose, w herein 
weeds flourish, and mosquitoes bite, and 
the tax-gatherer troubles, and street arabs 
break through and steal. 
The portulaca drowses first Its saucer­ 
shaped flowers close at sunset, taking the 
aspect of opening buds. They worship the 
sun as devoutly as any Parsee of old. and 
have no teal life except in his presence. To­ 
morrow morning, if his face is hidden, the 
portulaeca will not have the heart to un­ 
furl a single blossom, but as soon as he ap­ 
pears the despondent plants will cheer up 
and don festal array to do him honor. 
After the portulaeca flowers are settled for 
the night the leaves grow sleepy, and grad­ 
ually they take their nocturnal position. 
They raise themselves upright,nestling close 
to the stalks of the plant and to each other. 
"Pusley,” the portulacca’s disreputable and 
vulgar 
cousin, also keeps early hours. 
Shortly after sunset it, too, is asleep, with 
its leaves cuddled together in little bunches, 
and thus it recuperates its dreadful energies 
for auother onlauxht on my flower beds. 
When dusk begins to gather it is bed tin e 
for the clover leaves. The two side leaflets 
of each cluster approach each other face to 
face, till they take the position of the covers 
of a closed book. Then the upper aud cen­ 
tral leaf bends forward till It touches the 
edges of the other pair. The attitude of the 
little sleepy-heads seems to express devo­ 
tion rather than repose, for they look as if 
they were offering vesper prayers, with 
their heads bowed low over their folded 
palms. 
All through the summer we may see be­ 
lated dandelions lingering in the grass, but 
at nightfall they vanish. Each flower has 
closed and has drawn its green outer gar­ 
ment over its yellow inner dress. They now 
look like bads aud are undistinguishable 
from the surrounding grass and leaves. 
Though they have contrived te gather so 
much gold to deck themselves with they do 
not follow the proverbial rule for becoming 
wealthy, They are early to bed to be sure, 
but by no means! early to rise* The blos­ 
soms are not fairly awake and open before 
8 o’clock, even in sunny weather, while on 
stormy mornings they are—we must con­ 
fess it—scandalously late. It is a pretty 
sight to see a field full of dandelions wake 
up under a bright spring sun. They twin­ 
kle out. one after another, as stars do at 
nightfall. 
The grapevine and the wistaria are late 
up of nights. Perhaps, living in town so 
much, they have learned dissipated city 
habits. They scarcely begin to take their 
nocturnal positions before 9 o’clock, and 
they are not fairly settled for the night till 
much later. The grape leaves in sleep are 
raised at the edges and depressed in tile 
middle, so that, they form shallow cups. As 
we look up at the boughs of the vine, after the 
foliage has taken its nocturnal position, we 
see only the white under surfaces of the 
leaves, gleaming like silver in the moon­ 
light Wistaria leaflets droop in slumber 
as they do in excessive heat On# expects 
them 
to 
feel 
as 
wilting leaves do— 
soft and limp—and their crisp firmness is 
a surprise. 
They crackle like stiff paper 
when bent, and they refuse stubbornly to 
be twisted into any other position but that 
which they have themselves chosen to 
take. This curious stiffness seems to De a 
characteristic of all sleeping foliage. 
The common locust settles down early. 
The end leaflet of the long cluster hangs 
like a plummet, and the side leaflets turn 
their points toward the ground and dangle 
in two rows back to back. 
Geranium leaves at night seem to twist 
themselves into deep cups to catch and hold 
the dew. 
But some of the dwellers in my garden 
wake and watch whileothersarefastasleeo. 
The honeysuckle grows more alive and 
alert as dusk closes in. The fresh flowers 
open soon after sunset. They are sleuder 
vases, filled to the brim with perfume, 
which Is shed forth upon the night air. 
Their sweetness is a mute invitation to 
the hamming bird hawk moth, the vine’s 
chosen friend and messenger. While twi­ 
light yet lingers we may see him among 
the flowers beginning his night of rev­ 
elry. He feels reasonably sure of a good 
supper. 
The cup of the flower Is so 
slender, and so dean that few insects can 
reach down to rifle its sweets, so that 
even the 
elder 
blossoms 
may 
have 
saved their stores for him, and the fresh 
Duds, expanding tonight, contain nectar 
enough to satisfy any reasonable moth. 
Those which are neglected by him will re­ 
main opened all day tomorrow, and bid for 
the attentions of the sunshine-loving but­ 
terflies. 
The bee knows well what lucious treas­ 
ures the honeysuckles contain, and she se­ 
cures them for herself with naughty in­ 
genuity. Her prebasois is too short to reach 
down into the debths of the long flower- 
tube, aud she is quite too corpulent to go 
down there and fetch the honey. So she 
perches on the outside of the blossom, 
gnaws or prick a little hole near its base, 
and then reaches in and helps herself, much 
at her ease, through the breach she has 
effected. 
The day-lilies, like th* honeysuckles, open 
at evening, and live for a night and a day. 
Many, indeed most, deep-throated flowers 
are nocturnal. Their nectar ca* be drained 
only by insects with very long proboscices. 
Such insects are large and conspicuous, and 
if they flew by daylight they would soon 
fall a prey to birds or other enemies. The 
day-lily’s lover, like Remeo, must Day his 
addresses by night for fear of the Capulets, 
who would impale him if they could catch 
him —not on a sword, but on a beak or a big 
pin. 
Yucca filamentosa, or "Adam’s needle 
and thread,” conspicuous in many gardens 
in latter June, is another night flower. It 
begins to breathe forth an odor at dusk, 
not sweet, but fresh, pungent and peculiar, 
and this grows more and more powerful as 
darkness increases. 
The flowers, which 
have hung half shut all day like drooping 
bells, change their attitude and aspect. Tho 
petals draw backward, the blossoms open 
widely and become great six-pointed stars. 
The yucca has an air of alert expectancy 
whicn 
is 
more 
than life-like —almost 
human. 
We cannot help 
regretting 
the 
disappointment 
that 
we 
foar 
awaits 
her. 
The 
friend 
for 
whom 
this Southern fair one listens and longs 
is probably a thousand miles away enjoying 
himself among the Mexican beauties. She 
wakes in vain for that great tropical night 
moth. We eau fan y that she shivers a 
little in our chill Northern dawn, and says 
to herself, like Mariana. "He cometh not” 
—and then, as sunrise reddens all the east. 
"He will not come.” As the night wanes 
the blossoms lose their star-like form. and 
davlight finds them drooping bells once 
more, dangling in limp dejection. They are 
not always thus disappointed. Last year a 
few capsules formed and ripened, probably 
bv aid oi pollen brought to the pistil by 
some largo and rare nocturnal moth. But 
in some seasons no seeds form at all, 
It was a pretty idea of one of the early 
botanists to plant a garden which should 
tell the time an idea sportively used by 
Jean Paul Richter in one of the most charm­ 
ing passages in his "Flower. Fruit and 
Thorn Pieces.” Each bour was to be marked 
by the opening or bv the closing of some 
blossom. One might have a garden which 
should present frequent and lovely changes, 
hut the flowers are nut accurate time­ 
keepers. It would be disastrous to regulate 
dinner by the clock garden or to try 
to catch the train by it. 
The sleeping 
and waking of the flowers is governed 
bv many other causes besides the flight 
of time. The state of the atmosphere, the 
amountof dew fall, the brightness or dim­ 
ness of the skies, may all affect that beauti­ 
ful mystery—tbs sleep of plants. Yet dark­ 
ness! is not its cause, for the twilight which 
lulls one blossom to renose rouses another 
Into intense life. As the butterflies go to 
rest moths begin to flit, and beetles come 
droning out of a thousand holes and corners, 
lighted to their revels by the fireflies. 
Through the still air there may drop down 
tons the soft calls of migrant birds. Guided 
br their God-given Instincts, they are tray- 
ailing on. league after league, between the 
dusky tree tops and the stars. 
Afjer all, it is a mere figure of rhetoric to 


THE COUNTRY DEPOT. 


Boston People Might Call It a Railroad 
Station, but Country People Say it 
Ain’t. 
[K ate T horn In N ew Y ork W orld.] 
If there is anything specially planned, 
and specially calculated to try a m an’s 
faith in the eternal wisdom .and fitness of 
all things, it is having to wait for a train at 
a country railroad station. 
The train that he is going to take is gen­ 
erally behind time. And ho is in a hurry. 
All people who are gong on trains are in a 
hurry. 
The station is always located in the hot­ 
test and most uninviting place in that part 
of the country. Sand is all around it. Shade 
trees are unknown. Grass, which is one of 
the most democratic species of all vegeta­ 
tion. tights shy of it. 
The station itself is an anomaly in the 
way of architecture. The man who planned 
the first railroad station ever built in the 
country town bas reason to congratulate 
himself on having struck something mew 
under the sun. And it was so near per­ 
fection that no succeeding architect has 
ever felt himself able to improve upon it. 
And there it stands today, hundreds of it, 
all over our land as a perpetual mouument 
to the genius of that first builder. 
No blinds, no shade*: the seats yellow 
settees, the water supply a pump before the 
door, the ornaments on the walls framed 
advertisements ot steamship lines, and 
"Fizzlston’s Great Soap Discovery;” and 
the flies are there in full force to cheer the 
heart of the weary waiter, and make bim 
feel that though the world may frown on 
him in other places. Mere he is welcome! 
The 
ticket office Is generally closed, 
which proves that the official in charge is a 
wise man. He knows better than to wear 
out his precious life dancing before that 
window, looking for travellers who never 
come to buy tickets. 
He takes his rest on the shady side of the 
house, on a settee, with a cigar and a novel 
to help him take it easy. He is a philoso­ 
pher. and indeed he needs to be, since no 
otner man could survive a month of life at 
a country railroad station. 
He has his little diversions, no doubt 
When the Sunday school picnic starts out, 
and when the circus conies to the next 
town, and when some farmer's cow is run 
over and killed, and the people round about 
drop in to talk it over, and speculate on 
whether or not the owner of the animal is 
likely to get damages. 
But the man who is waiting for a train 
bas none of these little interests to caser 
him. <When he has read the advertisements 
on the walls and looked up and down the 
track, and peered at his glowering image in 
the cracked looking-glass, and looked 2o 
times at his watch, and the same number of 
times at the time-table, he ic ready togive 
his kingdom for the sound of a locomotive 
whistle. 
And the old woman who comes in with 
her bundies, and tile young woman who 
comes in with her crying baby, are wel­ 
come as the flowers in spring. He never 
before realized how entertaining a crying 
baby might be under some circumstances. 
Something to look at—something to listed 
to. 
He studies the old woman’s bonnet, and 
he counts the buttons on the baby's cloak, 
and he wonders what is in the big bundle, 
and what Is in the little box. and then he 
loaks at his watch again, and compares it 
with the clock, and finds that the clock has 
been stopped an hour, at the least calcula­ 
tion. 
By and by the ticket-seller comes leisurely 
in aod open; his little window. Oh, what 
an encouraging sound it is'.-sw eeter than 
music to tile ears of the weary waitef. He 
rushes up and gets his ticket. Then he sits 
down and reads it all over. 
He never 
dreamed that a railroad ticket could be 
such interesting reading. He has never be­ 
fore looked upon that serf of literature as 
worthy of 
notice. 
Well, circumstances 
alter cases, and you do not know what you 
might be driven to consider as entertain­ 
ment until yeu have waited fora train at 
some country railroad station. 


P E K IN 'S TOY R A IL W A Y . 


Mr. Finn Gets Jealous and 
Talks About Ostriches. 


They Lay Eggs Like W atermeloM , and 


They Eat Bed-Het Horseshoe Nails. 


A Rutabaga Turnip With a Core of 


Dynamite Ends the Race Forever. 


A L ine 
T h ree 
M iles Long w hieh 
D iverts th e C hinese Em peror. 
[Shanghai L etter.] 
About two years ago they presented a 
complete miniature railway to the Emperor 
through Ll Hung Chang, and the line, 
which is about three miles long, is laid 
down within the imperial city. 
The young Emperor is very much inter­ 
ested in its workings, and Sneads a great 
deal of his time in riding to and fro in the 
beautifully appointed little carriages. 
He was greatly struck with the toy rail­ 
way. ana its influence upon the recent de­ 
crees has been very considerable. The old 
reactionary party among his advisers were 
adverse to the miniature line being laid 
down within the precincts of the sacred city, 
and it was very near being returned to the 
donors. 
But the government was afraid lest it 
should give offence to the French, who are 
greatly feared and respected since they 
burned and sunk the Chinese fleet at 
Fooohow and Inflicted such disastrous de- 
feats upon tbs Chinese legions in the south. 
In the end the present was accepted, but 
the high authorities would not allow any 
foreigners to nave a hand in laying down or 
working the model railway. 
The result was when they started the 
little engine they could not stop It. and 
great consternation was occasioned to the 
occupants In the palace by their inability to 
control the strange contrivance of the for­ 
eigners. which dashed along the line till it 
was pulled up by coming In contact with a 
mound of earth. 
Since then, however, a French driver has 
been procured, and the Emperor is a fre­ 
quent traveller upon the cars. 


Jo sh B illings' P hilosophy. 
[N ew Y ork W eekly.] 
Bizzyboddys are like ants: alwus iu a 
grate burry about nothing- 
One grate reason whi every boddy likes 
the Falls or Niagara so mutch iz, bekauze 
no one kan make one like it. 
There is sum hope ov a man who iz 
wicked, but not weak. 
Debt iz like enny other kind ov a trap— 
eazy enuft tow git into, but hard enuff to 
git out ov. 
There is no kind ov flattery so powerful, 
so subtle, and at the same time so agreeable 
az deference. 
. 
Bare necessitvs will support life no doubt. 
so will the works support a w atch; but they 
both want greasing once in a while, jist a 
leetle. 
. 
Philosophy iz a very good kind ov a 
teacher, and yu may be able tew live by it, 
but yu kant live on i t Hash will tell. 
Lazy ness weighs 18 ounces to the Durand. 
The history ov life iz tew hope and be dis­ 
appointed, the viktory iz to "never say 
die.” 
The way taw fame iz like kllmbing a 
greast pole; thare ain’t but phew kan do it, 
and even then it don’t pay, 


T he Clove Cure. 


[Life.] 
She was talking confidentially to her 
bosom friend. 
"Now that we are m arried,” she said, 
"John has stopped drinking entirely. 
I 
have not detected the odor of liquor about 
him since our wedding day.” 
"Was it difficult for bim to stop?” in­ 
quired the bosom friend. 
"Oh no. not at all. He just eats cloves. 
He says that is a certain cure.” 


T he In d icatio n s Strong. 
[C hicago T ribune.] 
Mr, Kajones—Laura, hew many times has 
that young sneak, Grigsou, been to see you 
this week? 
Miss Kajones—Perhaps five or six times, 
father. Why? 
Mr. Kajones (much excited)—First thing 
you know, Laura, he’ll be coming here reg­ 
ularly. 
________________ 


A Com parison. 


[C h atter.] 
Actor—Your first couplet is tine; but your 
second suggests Goldsmith. 
R h y m e r —Why compare us? 
Actor—Because Goldsmith’s dead and can 
not hear me. 


(N ew T ork Sun.] 
"Mickey, phy don’t you say good avenin’ 
t ’ yer auntie, whin she’s cornin’ all the 
wa’ from W ilbur t ’ pass th’ toime o’ day 
wid ye. Hay’ ye no manners?” 
Little Mike looked up from his geography 
and saw his auntie standing in the doorway 
looking at him reproachfully. 
Mickey apologized for his carelessness 
and excused himself on the ground tlyit he 
had found a "quare animal’ in his beok, in 
which ho was deeply interested. 
"An’ fwhat is it loike?” asked his aunt, 
forgetting the discourtesy in her desire for 
knowledge. 
“It’s a big hin, jist.” 
“An’ 
is 
it 
bigger’n 
my 
dominick, 
Mickey?” asked his aunt, who prided her­ 
self on having the largest chickens in Wil- 
bur. 
"Bigger’n 
your 
dominick?” 
sneered 
Mickey. 
"Musba. your dominick would 
only r’ach u d till the big bin’s ankles, an' 
him standin’ on his tip toes." 
" D e a r , dear'.” said his aunt, in astonish­ 
m ent; "an’ does it tell all about th’ big hins 
in th ’ little buke ye hay’ thare?” 
"Ay, it do. an’ a dale more funny things.” 
replied Mickey. 
"An’ is thim big hens speckled, or domi- 
nicks, or fwhat?” 
“They’re Bather, auntie. They’re called 
ostridges, ’cause ostridge feathers grows on 
’em.” 
"D’ye hear that now, Biddy? Faix. that 
b’y’s head’ll crack wan o’ those da s wid th 
quare things in it.” 
Mrs. Finn looked fondly upon her boy. 
Love and admiration shone upon her face 
as she said: 
i 
. 
, 
' Musba. but th ’ angils'll take good care o’ 
him whin lie’s planted." 
Mr. B'inn had been sitting by the stove 
smoking his cutty pipe and listening to the 
conversation with a great deal of interest. 
But there had been so many evidences of 
his sou’s superior wisdom of late that Mr. 
Finn was getting jealous. In order to show 
that he had some knowledge of the subject 
under discussion, aud being positive that 
he would not be contradicted be said: 
"Thar’s plimtv o’ thim ostridges in Ire- 
lind. plinty o’ thim. 
Faix. ye c’ud buy 
ostridge mate in Ballinasloe market for 
four pince h’pinny th ’ pound whin I was a 
weeny little lad. 
Me father Had two o’ 
thim, an’ thev use to ate two bushels o’ 
corn every da’. 
But gow sn an’ tell yer 
aunty all about thim. Mickey. 
They’re 
mighty quare animals, so they are, mighty 
quare!” 
Mr. Finn having apparently established 
in tho minds of his hearers his familiarly 
with the ostrich, resumed his silence and 
his pipe. Mickey was surprised as his 
father’s interruption. He well knew the 
habitat of the "big hins,” and ne also knew 
the disastrous consequences which would 
ensue lf be contradicted his father’s state­ 
ments. 
. . 
. 
, , , 
"Well.” said be, "there’s two kinds iv 
ostridges—Irish and Afrikan. Th’ ostridges 
as lives in Afrikay is tm fate high. Ye’d 
hav’t’ git a ladther t’ be lukin’ oyer wan o’ 
there backs. They lay eggs as big as me 
father’s Olinda’ hat—” 
Here Mr. Finn interrupted with: 
Thrue 
fur ye, me b’y. thrue fur ye. Manny a 
toime did I g’ out in me father’s haymow in 
Ballinasloe an’ nome back wid two eggs 
loike watermelons under me two arrums. 
Go wan wid yer sthory. Mickey.” 
Mickey glanced at his father and caught 
an angry movement of his head and a sug­ 
gestive wink of his left eye and then re­ 
sumed: 
“Whin wan O’ thim big hins is goin’ t’ lay 
an egg ye’ll see th’ rooster standin’ up an’ 
c ro w in ’—tuck-tuck-tuck-caw, so ye’ll hear 
’em five railes over hill an’ dale. Thin all 
th ’ nagurs comes runmn wid bushel bas­ 
kets t’ see who’ll get thar first” 
"But. Mickey, does they ate th’ eggs biled 
or raw?” said his aunt, eagerly. 
"Biled.” said little Mike, reflectively. "Ye 
see. wans’t upon a toime they used it’ ate 
’em raw: hut now they biles ’em in the same 
pot wid th ’missionaries.” 
A n ’ fwhat kin’ o’ things is thim ?” said 
his aunt 
"Missionaries?” 
"Yis.” 
"Oh, they’re min, jist.” interrupted the 
elder Finn with an air of profound wisdom. 
Min that sails awa' in ships t’ t’ach the 
nagurs.” 
"An’ does the nagurs kill them ?” ex­ 
claimed th* aunt, holding up her bands in 
horror. 
"Ay, they do, they do, bad luck t ’ thim. 
Jist cracks their skull with a tomahawk 
and flings ’em intl! the pot and sits there 
aw aitin’.” 
Mickey’s aunt was alarmed. Her fears 
for her personal safety prompted her to say: 
"How far away is thim bloody hey thins, 
Mickey?” 
"Ob, a t ’ousand miles, be say, and more 
be land.” 
"Thank th ’ saints fur that!’’said the aunt. 
"An’ fwhat does they be atin\ Mickey, th ’ 
ostridges. I mane?” asked the old lady. 
"Snaikes,” replied little Mike. 
Theu, being warned by his father’s angry 
?dance that there were no snakes in Ire* 
and. he corrected Himself with : 
T h’ kind as lives in Afrikv does, I mane. 
Snaikes an’ sand. Th’ sand is for t’ grind 
the snaikes up in their craps. They ll jis 
stoop down an’ pick up a snaike out iv th ’ 
road. and swally him widout saying 'by yer 
lave.’ It's jist a peck and a swailv, an’ Mr. 
Snaike is gone loike string banes.” 
"But the rale Irish ostridge wouldn’t at* 
snaikes ” broke in Mr. F I d u . 
" A v coorse 
ye c’u’dn’t expect that th ’ animals ’u’d be 
differ from th’ haytheu caunybils thim- 
selves in a haythin counthry. Oh. but th ’ 
Irish ostridges were foine animals and 
grape top knots and grana feathers. There 
was on’y two o’ thim, an’ they’re dead how,” 
"An’ fwhat killed thim ?” said Mickey’s 
aunt, eagerly. 
“Well, wan O’ thim was kilt atin red-hot 
horse shoe nails out in 
Larry Doolan’s 
blacksmith shop and th' other died a nat’ral 
(loftt/ll * 
‘Did he kill himsel’ wid naris grane?” 
said Mickey, mischievously. 
"No, be died from swallyin’ a sthuffed 
ruta-bago turnip,” replied Mr, Finn. "Ye 
see an account iv th ’ foine grane feathers in 
his tail th ’ gurls ust t ’ pull th ’ feathers out 
t ’ put in thare Sunaa’ bonnets. Well, wan 
da’ whin Judy Finnican was passin’ by, 
fwhat should she see but Mr. Ostridge feed- 
in’ be th ’ roadside as quiet as a gravestone. 
Fw hat does she do but she steps up an’ 
pulls a foine feather out iv his tall. So he 
lets dhrtve wid wan iv his fate an’ bruk 
h erln two pieces. Af coorse Roger, Judv’s 
brother, was mad whin he sees his sister 
kilt in sich a dignacious manner. So fwhat 
does he do but he goes an’ sthutfs a ruta- 
bago turnip wid nice foine blastin’ pow- 
dher. an’ fastens a fuse t’ it, an’ whin Mr. 
Ostridge swallys th ’ turnip he lights th ’ 
fuse. an’ the beautiful Irish animal was 
blown into four Irish countries, poor thing!” 
As Mr. Finn closed his recital he looked 
across the table and saw a broad grin upon 
his son's face. 


shin were vying with each other to make 
her comfortable, while the elderly spinster* 
an d SDectacled school teachers had to shift 
for themselves. 


Of N o C onsequence. 
(N ew Y ork W eekly.] 
Young husband—Who is that fellow you 
have been chatting with all the evening. 
Pretty wife-O b, he isn't anybody—merely 
one of my old lovers. 


T h eir F u tu re Secure. 
[Chatter.*" 
She—Coma get u p , you silly fellow, and 
tell me how W e a r e to live; we cannot live 
on love, you know. 
He—No; but we eau lire on love’s father, 


Ju e t H is W ay. 
[L ife.] 
Merritt—Did that critic read your poem 
and rive you bis opinion? 
Tubbs—He gar* me his opinion. 


Gold Ie P ractically In d estru ctib le. 
(Jew elers’ W eekly.] 
Gold may be said to be everlasting and 
indestructible. 
The pure acids have no 
effect upon it. Air and water alike are un­ 
able to work its destruction. While to the 
baser metals they are decay, to gold they 
aro innocuous. 
Bary it through the long ages. and when 
the rude tool of the excavator again brings 
it to light, while everything around it or 
originally associated with it is returned to 
(Inst and the 
delicate 
form 
which it 
adorned has become a powder so impalp­ 
able as to be inappreciable, the delicate 
tracery of the finest gold thread remains. 
Days, years, century upon century may 
roll by; mighty empires 
rise ana fall: 
dynasties which deem their power everlast­ 
ing and armies which have marched and 
conquered may become nerveless: cities 
toemiog with millions may become the 
aoode of the owl, yet the thin filament of 
gold remains today as it was 6000 years 
ago. Truly gold is a noble metal. 


BRIC-A-BRAC. . 


E rratic Sadie M artinet. 
[Chicago H erald'* New Y ork L etter.] 
I was standing on the deck of the City of 
Rome last Saturday, bidding bon voyage to 
a friend who was sailing, whoa I saw a pair 
of feet descending the ladder from the up­ 
per deck. Such a pair of feet! So dainty, 
so small, shod in such stunning white can­ 
vas shoes, with trimmings and Louis Ouinze 
heels of alligator. These feet were followed 
by a pair of trim ankles and shapely limbs 
is black silk stockings, surrouaded by a 
halo of frills. Then came a navy serge 
gown; then a smart, bright blue reefer 
jacket, as natty and nautical as possible 
with its brass buttons and buff collar cuffs 
and pockets. Then came a mischievous 
(nee and nut-1 rown hair under a blue sailor 
hat and gauze veil, and I recognized Mad to 
Martinot. The fair ana erratic Sadie flashes 
like a meteor back and forth between two 
continents. She is always going to return 
to the stage, bat she never does. 
We have 
been hearing of ber ill health for some time, 
but she looked the picture of rosy health 
that day, and the handsome officers of the 


To B elinda. 


[N ew Y ork Sun.] 
Y on cannot b u t w onder 
lf he can be tru e; 
F or m en lie like Maunder 
W henever they woo. 


Serenade. 
[Lid* Lew is W atson iii N ew York Mercury,] 
H ark ! a* the shadow deep 
T enderly fall*. 
L ow to hts m ate asleep 
The nightingale calls! 


Sw eet as the bee th at sips. 
L ight as the sw allow dips— 
T aste I, as w ine, thy lips. 
R arer th an all! 


N ow from thy tro u b led b reast 
B anish a la rm s— 
Low , love, sink to rest 
H ere in m ine arm s! 


A Sum m er H oliday. 


r.T. B. G. in Y outh’s C om panies.] 
N a tu re to day is keeping 
A sum m er h oliday; 
No season this for w eeping— 
B u t one I love’* aw ay! 


B rooks a n d the birds are singing. 
A nd children shout a t p lay ; 
' 
I hear th* joy-bellt rin g in g — 
B u t one I lo re ’s aw ay! 


Oh, b rig h t th e sun Is shining. 
A nd a ll the w orld is gay; 
Y et here I sit repining. 
F o r one I Jove’s aw ay! 


T he D eserter. 
[Tom H all in M unsey'* W eekly,* 


I saw no w rong in kissing him 
H e seem ed so tru e, so tender; 
I saw no b arm in w oodland w alks 
W ith him for a defender. 
A h m e! I did n ot th in k it th en 
T h at fo r th at very reason 
H e’d quite refuse to m arry m% 
A nd boast of all his treason. 
A ll right! 
I proved an alibi 
'J he d ay th ey say I kissed h im ; 
A nd now h e’s lost his fo rtu n e 
I arn very glad I m issed him. 


T he T em p tatio n of St. Anthony* 


t 
(B entley’s M iscellany,] 
There are m an y devils th a t w alk this w orld. 
Devil* large, an d devils sm all; 
D evils so m eagre, and devils so sto u t; 
D evils w ith horns, an d devils w ith o u t; 
Sly devils th a t go w ith th eir tails u p eu rled ; 
B old devils th a t carry them q u ite u n fu rled ; 
M eek devils, a n d devils th a t b raw l; 
fierlons devils, and laughing devils; 
Im ps for churches, an d im ps for revels; 
D evils u n co u th , an d devils polite; 
Devils black, a n d devils w hite; 
D evils foolisn, an d devils w ise; 
B u t a laughing w om an, w ith tw o b rig h t eyas, 
Is the w orsest devil of all. 


C am e Diem. 
[M ary F. H ayne* in N ew Y ork Hom e JournaL J 
I t Is rem em b ran ce m akes th e present sw eet 
A nd lends the very rosiest lig h t to hope, 
B ecause gay B eatrice fed m y passion's heat, 
Say, should I hang mo w ith her skipplng-ropeT 
B ecause I loved her, I loved M ay the b etter; 
Helen w as kind, an d T heodora, too; 
Once I d ream ed th a t I loved H en rietta; 
B ut neith er of them w as so fair a* yoni 
N ow I love you. 
“ A nd w ill I love forever?" 
N ay. th a t's a question h a rd to answ er yet, 
For, look you, tim e has v anquished m y en d eav o r 
A nd you m ay change, or I. perchance, forget. 
A il fear Is folly, sw eet. 
K iss m e to d ay — 
Look bow yon w hit* sail flies along th* bay! 


T antalus. 
[A lice G ray C ow an In the T lm es.D sm oerat.] 
Som etim e* I m use an d life’s sad cheats recall, 
Of thiret-consum ed T an talu s I think, 
H ow th e b rig h t w ave recoiled w hen be w ool* 
d rin k — 
N o cool, brig h t dro p on h it parched lip* m ight fa ll 
The good m u tt tu fter a t lf c rim in a l: 
They grasp a t pleasures b u t to see them sh rin k 
B eyond th eir reach ; forever on th e b rin k 
Of tastin g honey in th e place of gall. 
Thorn* shall he clasp w ho reach es o u t fo r flow ers; 
Th* joyous h eart m u tt bow “a t so rro w ’! Dale—'• 
Th* stro n g becom e m ost p itiab ly w eak ; 
D rought shall be his w ho looks fo r tim ely th o w ert; 
R outed, w ho cry, “ T here’* no euoh w ord a* 
fall” — 
A nd pitying h earts a re freig h ted till th ey break. 


A W ord. 


[F la v a l S cott M ines In N ew Y ork Hom e J o u rn a l* 
I canght one w ord—one w hisper low — 
The w ord of a th o u san d m eanings, “N o.” 


H ave you h eard th e o rg an ’s tones grow dim 
A t the closing of to m e g ran d old hym n, 
W hile echoed a n d tossed from a rch to stone 
T hat sw eet “ A m en" w hen the hym n w as done? 


H ave you h e a rd the birds th eir carols sing 
Till th e w hole w ild fo rest seem ed to ring, 
As th e golden su n lig h t sw ep t the plain 
A fter a d ay of m ist an d of rain? 


H ave you h e a rd the bells a t eventide 
In the distance o ’er th e valley wide, 
A nd then (to p p ed to catch th e m inor p lain t 
Of O ra pro Noble, sw eet a n d faint? 


As sw eet as these cam e th e an sw er “N o,” 
W hen he w hlepered softly, “ Shall I go?” 


In sig h t. 


[E ll* W heeler W ilcox in In d ian ap o lis T im e*] 
On the riv er o f life, as I float along, 
I see w ith the sp irit’s sight 
T h at m any a nauseous w eed of w rong 
H as root in a seed o f right. 
F or evil Is good th at has gone astray. 
A nd sorrow Is only blindness. 
A nd the w o rld Is alw ays u n d er th e sw ay 
Of a changeless law of kindness. 


The com m onest e rro r a tru th can m ake 
Ie shouting Its sw eet voice hoarse, 
A nd sin is only the soul’* m istake 
In m isdirecting its force. 
A nd love, th e fairest of a ll fa ir things 
T h at ev er to m en descended, 
G row l ra n k w ith nettle* a n d poisonous th in ;. 
U nless it is w atched a n d tended. 


There could n o t he a n y th in g b etter th an th is 
Old w orld In th e w ay It began, 
A nd though som e m atters have gone am iss 
F rom the g rea t original p lan ; 
A nd how ever d a rk the skies m ay ap p ear. 
A nd how ever eoul* m ay b lu n d er, 
I tell you, it a ll w ill w ork o u t clear, 
F o r good lies over an d under. 


An A nglom aniac Indeed. 


[B elle T blstlew aite rn D etroit F ree P re * ,] 
She w as an A nglom aniac, 
A nd h e—his nam e was. Zekle: 
She alw ay* called a bag a sack, 
M olasses th e considered treacle, 


N o m atter h o w the talk m ight d rift, 
Som e s a b tle pow er did bew itch her, 
To call an elev ato r “lift,” 
A nd change to jug a h arm less pitcher. 


C anned good* w ere “ tin n ed provisions,” M al 
W as coals; and w h at she called a basin 
W a* k ep t fo r tab le use—a b ow l— 
N ot w h a t poor Zekle w ashed his fae* In. 


A nd how she eald, “ju st fan c y !” 
Oh, 
'T w as sad such w ords should com e so b andy; 
A nd every m om ent, “ d o n ’t you know ?” 
She m u n ch ed her “sw eet*” — w hat w e e a u ca n d y 


N o m atter In w h a t w ay (h e ailed 
She n e’e r w as sick b u t alw ay s "IU ." 
H er notes w ere "p o sted ," n ever m ailed. 
A nd postals rem ained post card s stUL 


A n overcoat w as g reat coat, an d 
A cracker w as considered biscuit, 
“ Oh. m y!” th o u g h t Zekle, “ Ob, m y lan d ! 
Shall I propose to ber an d risk It?" 


She w as an A nglom aniac, 
B u t w hen he asked her lf she w ould 
A ccept him as he w as—Good lao k i 
She blushed an d said she—g u ested —eh* could! 


His S tarlig h t. 


[F ra n k D em pster S herm an in M ay L lpplaeott's.] 
Y ou. w ho a t m y elbow sit, 
By whose eye* m y Hues are Ut, 
H ow shall an y poet’* pen 
Go am iss or falter w hen 
S tars Uke these shine o u t above— 
B eacons k in d led there by love— 
Lighting up th e p ath s below 
W ners he w anders to a n d fro? 


Is it strange the rhym es should kiss 
U nder such a spell as this? 
They b u t m im ic those, m y sweet, 
W ho of old w ere w ont to m eet— 
M eet an d linger a t the bars 
M aking love beneath the sta rs; 
W e ourselves w ere happy rhym es 
In those d ear, b e tro th al tim es. 


T ake this ly ric: every line 
B u t reflects th e stars th at shine 
O’er m y shoulder teU ing me 
Of my sw eeth eart’* constancy; 
A nd lf any w ord ap p ear 
V ague or needless, say you. Sera 
We.it a cloud a iro st h i t tkiet; 
This it where its shadow l i f t . 


B u t lf an y tu rn ot phrase 
Tem pt your Ups to lisp til Pratt*, 
K now you there the poet canght 
F rom your eyes the g racefu l th o u g h t; 
AU the m erit* of bls song 
To those co n stan t star* bekatg— 
To tho** U nder eyes th a t brim 
E a u w ith lo w to g iadde* W aa 
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ATHER, your break­ 
fast is ready now.’’ 
It is the morning of 
the 19th of April, 
1775, 
and 
though 
Dorothy Harris’ voice 
is as calm as usual, 
theglow brought into 
her cheeks two hours 
before by Paul Re- 
yere’s startling news 
h a s n o t yet died 
away. 
No answer comes to her summons, so she 
hurries down the cath to the barn, but the 
thought of breakfast vanishes as she 
fleers Neighbor Hosmer’s voice in excited 
conversation with 
her 
father, 
“—and 
you’re to take these pacers to Isaac Davis in 
Acton, and tell him the regulars are on the 
road here from Lexington.” 
"So they’re really coming,” says Harris, 
compressing his lips sternly. “To destroy 
the ammunition, I suppose. In that case 
tbere’8 no time to be lost in getting this cart 
to the village, for every nit of powder will 
be needed. You will have to take it. Reu­ 
ben, either to the court house or to Maj. 
Buttrick’s. I must be off at once.” 
“WHI there be fighting, father?” Dolly 
asks, as he bends from his saddle to give her 
a farewell kiss. 
“God only knows,” he answers. “If the 
reports from Lexington be true, we have a 
terrible day before us. You had best not 
stay here alone, he adds. “Row down to 
the Manse and stop with your Uncle Wil­ 
liam till the redcoats leave the town,” and 
he rides swiftly away. 
Dolly gazes after him wistfully till he is 
out of sight, and then turns to Reuben. 
“Won't you come in to breakfast. Neigh­ 
bor Hosmer ?” she says, “or can’t you spare 
the time ?” 
“No,” he answers. “As yout father says, 
the powder may be wanted at any moment 
I only wish there was more of it.’’ glancing 
regretfully over his shoulder at the few 
kegs. “This is so little compared withwhat 
those rascally redcoats will have. 


says Dolly, feeling that she can take an in­ 
terest now that the dreaded pipe is at a sale 
distance from the powder. 
‘ What is she like'.’” he repeats. 
Well, 
she has honest blue eyes like yours, and — 
wait; I have her miniature. Perhaps you d 
like to see i t ” 
. 
He Jays his pipe on the edge of tho box 
while he feels In his pocket for the minia­ 
ture. Dolly stops rowing and clasps her 
hands in terror; then, as she secs the hot 
ashes slipping from the pipe toward a bit of 
straw left sticking from the box, she can 
stand if no longer. Sho leans forward, and, 
seizing the hot bowl, holds it iiigh iu the 
air. 
. 
■‘I never saw a pipe like this before.’’ site 
i says -and th en -is it a motion of the boat or 
I trio heat from the pioe that causes it to sud­ 
denly slip from her fingers and fall down 
into the depths of the Musketaquiri? Cam. 
Ch andes starts forward with an exclama­ 
tion of anger, as he sees his cherished meer­ 
schaum disappear ’n the muddy river, but 
he checks the words that rise to his lips as 
he sees I lolly’s face. 
“Don’t look like that, child.” he says 
hastily. * ’Tis no groat matter, though it 
was careless, but I’ll forgive it for Dorothy's 
sake.” with a glance at tho miniature. 
I 
“For Dorothy’s sake truly,” repeats Dolly 
in a low voice; hut she does not ask now to 
see the picture, for they have reached the 
long hill leading to Man Buttrirk's house. 
“ Will you wait here.” she savs, “while I 
■ carry the box to the house? And then I'll 
i take you where you want to go.” But Caph 
I Ct din dos has the box already in his arms. 
I 
"Lead the wav. Dorothy; I’ll carry the 
I box. Grandmother’s silver is much too 
I heavy for your little arms.” They are met 
I at the door by Mrs. Buttrick, who 
looks 
with surprise' at Dolly’s martial companion. 
“I believe this box is to be delivered to 
you, madam.” he says, bis blue eyes full of 
suppressed laughter. 
“Dorothv a n d ! have had great difficulty 
| in keeping it from the thieving redcoats. 
Many a narrow escape have we 
had.” 
“Father forgot to take care ot it,” says 
Dolly, looking meaningly at Mrs. Buttrick. 
“ Will you keep it now? I shall beback 
presently.” Once more they glide down 
the river until thov reach Mr. Rice’s land­ 
ing. “Goodby, little robe'. I trust the day 
is not far distant when we may share the 
same feelings towards King George.” 
"Yours will have to change vastly be­ 
fore that day comes,” Is Doily's saucy reply, 
as sho glances back at the gay figure of the 
young officer who, standing there in the 
spring sunlight waves her a merry Je w e ll. 


It is sunset of the same day, when Dolly 
and her old hand maiden Betty make their 
w ay up the wood path leading to Betty’s 
cottage. 
At the first intimation of danger, the old 
woman left her tiny house near tho Coving­ 
ton road, and sought protection at the 
Manse, but now the village is quiet again 
she has insisted on returning hom e; and so 
Dolly goes with her to bear hor company 
through the night. 
A low’ moan comes from a thicket while 
they are passing. Betty stoops and hastily 
parts the thick branches and there they 
see lying on the ground before them the 
figure of a British soldier. 
“Law sakes!” cries Betty, recoiling. "It’s 


YANKEE GIRLS ABROAD. 


Helpful Hints to Maidens 


Going to Europe. 


“LET GO MY BOAT!" CRIED DOLLY. 


“Oh. Tabitha!” says Dolly, sorrowfully, 
burying her face in the soft fur of her net 
cat. “I’m afraid things are going very, 
very wrong. Those terrible Britishers! How 
can we keep them out of the town with so 
few men and so little to do with? Why, 
stop, what is this?” 
She pushes the reluctant cat from her 
knee and drags aside a heavy box.disclosing 
a steut wooden keg,whose contents are well 
known to her. 
"Oh, Tabitha, Tabitha, ’tis gunpowder! 
Father must nave forgotten it in his hurry, 
and every little is needed, he says. What 
ca* we do?” 
“He said to the court house or to Maj. 
Buttrick’s.’’ she muses. "I could get it to 
the Buttrick’s, not through the Tillage, for 
I might meet some of the redcoats, besides 
it is too heavy, but I could easily carry it 
down to the river, and then I wouldn’t be 
more than 15 minutes in rowing to the 
village. 
"The only trouble would be the South 
bridge, lf the Britishers were there, they'd 
surely never let me row under their very 
noses with a keg of gunpowder. I must 
think of some way to hide it. 
“I could put the keg in the chest; they 
might think it was clothes or something, 
and I can tie it up with a stout cord, and—” 
No time for further words. It is half past 
7 now, and Dolly fears to delay longer, so 
with great care she places the keg in the 
chest and packs straw about it to keep it 
steady. 
She pushes out into the stream and rows 
steadily for seyeral minutes. Them as she 
turns the bend in the river, she suddenly 
rests on her oars, her heart beating wildly, 
for there on the very bridge under which 
she must pass she sees the glittering 
bayonets and scarlet coats of a group of 
Lnglish soldiers. 
Dolly hesitates only a moment, then she 
continues the course and is nearly under tho 
bridge when a peremptory voice arrests 
her. 
"Stop, my lass, we must have your boat 
for a time to take this gentleman down the 
river to Mr. Rice’s.” 
“I’ll not lend my boat for any such pur­ 
pose,” she answers back stoutly, continuing 
to row. 
Mr. Rico is a tory.” she adds, as the boat 
glides swiftly under the bridge. 
But as it emerges from the other Ride its 
progress is checked. 
A red coat leaning 
over the low railing has thrust his bayonet 
into the stern and the boat comes to a sud­ 
den standstill. 
Dolly raises her pretty, flushed face to 
those above her. and with flashing eyes 
cries angrily. “Let go my boat at once! 
What right have you to hinder me like 
Ibis?” 
“A little rebel. I see,” savs the offender 
with a loud laugh. “Nevertheless, we must 
have your boat for Caph Chandos. and that 
at once.” 
Doily’s heart is beating wildly for the 
safety of her gunpowder, and Capt. Chan­ 
ties. seeing the troubled look in her blue 
Byes. fancies she is frightened and comes 
hastily forward. 
“My pretty lass,” he says with a reassur­ 
ing smile, “yon have no cause to lear. I 
merely wish to get to Mr. Rice’s as soon as 
possible: I’ll only need your boat for half 
an hour.” 
Dolly has been turning matters swiftly 
over in her mind, and she now answers: 
"Well, then, if I must. I’ll take you down; 
but that man.” glancing contemptuously at 
the first speaker, ''shall not step foot in this 
boat. 
A loud laugh greets the rejoinrter.and Capt. 
Cliandos lowering himself into the boat, 
cries merrily : 
The boat is freed, and Dolly, seizing ber 
oars, bends again to lier task. Her quick 
brain bas already furnished her with a 
plausible story to .account for the powder, 
so when Capt Chandos catching sight of 
the box, exclaims: "Why, what have you 
here?” she answers, “T hat’s grandmother’s 
lilver. I am taking it to Aunt Hetty But­ 
trick’s to hide till the redcoats leave the 
town, for we were warned they would take 
everything they could lay their hands to. 
That’s the reason I wouldn’t give my boat 
to your soldiers.” 
Then she drops her eyes hastily, for this 
is tho first lie she has ever told, and though 
it is fora good cause.it troubles her Puritan 
conscience not a little. 
All unconscious of the explosive material 
beside him the young officer leans danger­ 
ously near the chest and with a blazing 
taper carelessly lights his pipe. 
When lie looks up he sees that all the 
[netty color has fled from his 1-iFtle corupau- 
on’s face. 
‘ Egad!” he says to himself. 
"W hat a 
little rebel she is to be at such a white heat 
on account of a few words. I must do some­ 
thing to bring myself back to her good 
graces.” Then aloud: 
"W hat is your name, little one? ’ 
“Dorothy Harris,” she replies briefly, with 
a slight feeling of relief as the taper being 
extinguished, he leans i ack in bis place. 
“Dorothy?” he says, with interest. “Why. 
that is my little sister’s name, Dorothy, and 
•lie is just about your axe, too. 
Dear little 
thing’.'’-softly. . 
. 
. 
. 
“How she oriedwhen I came away, and 
how glad she'll ba to sea her big brother 


la aho hkeu1 Teldmaabout her*” 


one of thorn bloodthirsty red coats. He's 
got his deserts at last, for he looks ’si! he 
was done for.” 
But Dollv, touched by that helpless moan, 
1 is leaning beside him. She turns his face to 
; the waning light, and then starts back with 
an cxciammatinu of distress: 
“(lh. it’s Capt. Chandos. the man who 
helped mo with tho powder. He m ustn't be 
left bere to die. It’s lucky we were so near 
the house. Fetch him some water, quick!” 
His right arm hangs crushed and useless 
and there is a deep wound in his forehead, 
but by the aid of restoratives he is finally 
brought to consciousness. 
Dolly stoops over him. 
“Capt. Chandos” she says in her clear 
voice, "This is my nurse Betty, and we are 
going to try to get you to her house yonder. 
Do you think you could walk with our help ? 
It is only a step.” He smiles a feeble assent 
and then slowly they get him to his feet, 
i and half lead, half carry, him to Betty’s 
I little room, where he sinks fainting on her 
neat bed. Betty examines Ills wounds and 
then draws Dolly aside. 


BEFORE THEM THE FIGURE OKA BRITISH 
SOLDIER.” 


Dolly, without, another word, hurries from 
the house straight to Dr. Prescott’s. 
The 
good man has ust returned from visiting 
the wounded, and is filled with patriotic, 
fire, lie conies to meet her with out­ 
stretched hands. 
“ Well. Dorothy,” he exclaims, “we’ve 
shown the British today what stuff we’ze 
made of. Methinks they’ll believe in Yan­ 
kee pluck after this. And you. my little 
patriot, I’ve just heard what you did for 
us. That was a bravo deed, my lass, and 
will not soon be forgotten. 
W hat’s this? 
Why. Dorothy child, tears! Surely you will 
not treat your first victory in this wise.” 
Then Dolly, falling on her knees beside 
him. sobs out the whole story. 
"But, doctor,” she says imploringly at 
the end. "if we hod he can never light 
against us again, for indeed he is griev­ 
ously wounded, would it be wrong to keep 
his hiding place a secret, and help him to 
get back to the friends who would care for 
him. He has a little sister who is waiting 
for him there in England, aud he was so 
kind to me. Perchance it was some of that 
very powder he helped me to care for 
which wounded him.” 
The doctor is sorely preplexed, He has 
known Dolly always, and can well under­ 
stand the strugg e which is going on in her 
true little heart between gratitude for the 
wounded soldier and love for her country. 
“My child,” he says slowly. “I promise 
not to give your friend up without your 
fiermission. He may not need our care for 
ong. Will you lead me to him now?” 
Over an hour the doctor is busied. 
At last Dr. Prescott beckons Dolly out­ 
side. 
"Doily.” he begins, "that rascal hasn’t 
come to his wicked end yet.” Then as his 
sott heart triumphs over ms patriotism he 
exclaims: "Thank God, Dolly, that we 
shan’t have to give him up as a prisoner, for 
the poor lad will never be able to shoulder 
a musket again.” 


"Goodby, Dolly, goodby, my little friend.” 
The time for Cant. Chandos’ departure has 
come. 
Dr. Prescott, true to his word, has made 
the necessary arrangements for an ex­ 
change. and in a few hours the young sol­ 
dier will be on his way to England. 
And now the sad parting with his brave 
little nurse lias come. 
All the loving care which she has be­ 
stowed uoon him for the last month comes 
again to his mind, and he puts his arm ten­ 
derly about her, exclaiming, in a burst et 
gratitude: 
"Ah. little lass. I should not be standing 
bere now had it not been for you. Tell me. 
Dolly, what ever made you so kind to one 
who was fighting against your cause?” 
Then Dolly answers bravely: 
"Ahem. Capt. Chandos, ’twas because you 
helped that cause more than you knew. 
There is something I must confess before 
you leave. That was not true what I told 
you about grandmother's silver. There was 
not silver in the box you helped me carry, 
but-gunpowder.” 


Slack Water. 
[Chatter.] 
Maud—The beach is all littered with sea­ 
weed tonight 
Jack—That is strange, isn’t it? 
The 
ocean has such atareputatien tar boing-tidy. 


Travnl Lightly, Dress Properly, Don’t 


Flirt with the Casual Passer-by. 


Look Out for Hotel Extortions, Keep 


Your Eyes Open Tight, and Be Happy. 


rEmllv S. Tharkeray in the Epoch.] 
Daisy Miller, with her frills and 10-but- 
toned gloves, her fashionable costumes and 
her disregard of the convenances, has Been 
too long the type of the American girl In 
Europe. Every year the title of European 
travel is setting in stronger, every year 
more w om en-many of them young and 
good-looking-are anxious to ho to Europe 
for purposes of study or recreation. Many 
of these women have no "natural protect­ 
ors,” their brothers or their cousins or their 
uncles having neither time nor money to 
accompany 
them. 
They 
cannot, 
like 
"Susan” in Edward Everett Hale’s late 
delicious tale, fabricate an escort that will 
serve their purpose out of an umbrella 
frame and a gossamer waterproof sur­ 
mounted by a ma-k. 
What shall they do? 
Must they stay 
home, fold their hands and vainly long for 
the unattainable? Must a bright American 
girl, fond of art. of music, of mountains, 
forego her pleasure and the culture of the 
old world for want of an escort? Or must 
she be forced to join a tourist party, proba­ 
bly of irreconcilables, and be led whither 
she would not, like a sheep to the slaugh­ 
ter? 
First and foremost, make up your mind 
as early as possible, even if it is only tor a 
summer trip. Impromptu trips are delight­ 
ful. but a well-planned trip,with theground 
carefully laid out. is much more economi­ 
cal aud satisfying in the end. Your whole 
spring wardrobe should be planned with 
reference to your trip abroad; what you 
save in fineries, necessary at an American 
watering place, will go far toward defraying 
your travailing expenses. 
Make up your m ind-one of the hardest 
tbiugs for a woman~to travel light. Every 
extra pound of baggage costs her a diligence 
on the continent, it means more fees to the 
porters, more stuff to be handled by the 
customs inspectors, more care and anxiety 
on the fair traveller's part. Even if you 
wear out your gown you can buy a new 
black silk skirt prettily made of good 
material fbe same day at Milan for 35 lira, 
about $7. or a whole travelling suit of wool, 
nicely made and fitted, at Brussels for 55 
lraucs, or less than $11. ( 'f course in Baris 
or London, unless you "know the ropes,” 
you are not likely to strike such bargains. 
W hat you really need, reduced to the low­ 
est terms, is a loose blanket, a flannel wrap­ 
per in which you may sleep, winter flan­ 
nels. even though your trip be in summer, 
supplemented by a pair of flannel knicker­ 
bockers, light and warm, which may take 
tho place of heavy sk im on shipboard and 
be used afterwards 
in Alpine tramping. 
Merino stockings and warm gloves are 
essential on shipboard, so is a pretty hood, 
unless you feel you will have strength of 
mind to do up your back hair. when a soft 
felt hat will answer the purpose equally 
well. A long woollen ulster or raglan that 
covers the whole of the gown makes a 
pretty figure look still more trim. and pre­ 
vents the sxirts blowtag about in the high 
gale that always blows ca the North Atlan­ 
tic, is another necessity. 
Some pretty col­ 
ored silk handkerchiefs to take the place of 
the stiff, uncomfortable collar and cuffs, 
and a moderately thick veil, complete the 
toilet with the exception of the dress to be 
worn on shipboard. 
W hat shall this be? Do not be led away by 
"experienced travellers,” and believe that 
"anything is good enough” to wear on hoard 
ship. lf you are very ill you will be In your 
stateroom where you can wear your wrap­ 
per. Otherwise you will be on deck all day 
in your steamer chair. 
One of the fast 
Cunarders or White Star steamers is a 
veritable floating hotel, tilled with a crowd 
of well-dressed, wealthy people, critical 
and observing. First impressions are often 
lasting, and the pleasure of your voyage 
largely depends upon the companionships 
you form. Make your ship dress as pretty 
and as tasty as your means will allow, striv­ 
ing at the same time (or simplicity, warmth 
and comfort. The consciousness of being 
well and fitly dressed will give, as Emerson 
says, a comfort that even religion cannot 
bestow; it may prove preventive against 
mal de mer. 
So, choose a serge, rain and sunproof.dark 
blue or gray, as suits your complexion; if 
trimmed at all let it be trimmed simply 
with black braid tightly stitched on. Ilavo 
for ship board one of tnese pretty, loose, 
blouse-tucked waists without whalebones 
or a Norfolk jacket; they give warmth and 
comfort without constraint, and the clothes 
can he worn loosely and comfortably under­ 
neath. 
The skirt should be moderately 
full, suspended from the shoulders, with 
few plaits to become disarranged. Above 
ail, choose a fabric that does hot crease, as 
do mohairs. 
A fur cape, however, or sealskin sacque, 
even in duly, is not at all out of place on 
ship-board. It can be stored at the steam­ 
ship’s office, together with your steamer 
chair, rugs, shawls, etc. In the matter of 
underclottiing.each woman must be a guide 
unto herself, only remembering that in 
most continental towns your washing is 
called tor one day aud delivered the next 
So much lor dress, which is an important 
item to most women. Another scarcely lew 
important is your compaggion de voyage. It 
is a oeor plan to travel alone, both on ac­ 
count of economy and the loss of pleasure. 
Man is naturally a gregarious animal, and 
a woman needs some one to whom to cou. 
fide her sensations. But see that your com­ 
panions are such in fact as well as in name. 
I m ess you are young, amiable, perfectly 
well and of a happv-go-lucky disposition, 
select your companions with the greatest 
care; a trip to Europe is almost as trying as 
camping out. If you are a pedestrian, don't 
take a woman who never walks a square, 
even if she is your dearest friend: if you 
are fond of art and resolved to spend your 
vacation in the art galleries, don’t select an 
enthusiastic Alpine climber. 
Layout your trip carefully beforehand; 
plan it with the help of friends and 
Baedeckers; let all put in their favorite 
spots and make it as elastic as possible; 
then select the oldest and most experienced 
of the party as captain to whom the rest 
pledge implicit obedience. Let her pay the 
bills for the party, carrying a separate purse 
in winch she puts so much weekly for what 
is shared in common, balancing accounts 
rigorously every Saturday nignt. 
Four 
is an 
excellent number for a 
European party; large staterooms on all 
the lines are planned for suck a number, 
and it greatly diminishes the steamer ex­ 
penses, which form such an important item. 
This year some of the tourist companies 
are selling a passage to Switzerland and 
return, via London and Paris, on one of the 
largest aud fattest of tho Cunarders (four in 
a room!, for $150, which is remarkably 
cheap 
lr any young woman is tempted by ambi­ 
tion and a short pocketbook to go in the 
steerage, oar advice would be to her like 
Punch’s advice to those about to marry. 
Don’t! with a big. 
big D. To be sure, 
oue 
bright little newspaper woman of 
Brooklyn. Mrs. Eliza Putnam Heaton, of 
the Brooklyn Times, did it, an i returned 
alive to tell the tale, but her experiences 
were not such as to encourage others to go 
and do likewise. 
Be as economical as you choose when you 
land on the other side; travel third-class in 
England, secondclass on the continent, 
shun table d’hote dinners, 
study 
your 
Baedeker as you would your Bible, go into 
lodgings if you stay in a place only two or 
three uays, speak German or French w hen­ 
ever it is possible, so as not to be taken for 
an American (aud be shorn of your golden 
fleece), but don t. don’t make yourself any 
more miserable than nature will make you 
on board shin! Like Gail Hamilton, when 
she took her brother's nest bamboo trout 
rod and coolly remarked that nothing but 
the best was good enough for her! let that 
be your motto on board ship. You need 
not take the tamest ship or the most expen­ 
sive line. but secure your berth early, and 
get an outside one amidships. If you can 
afford but one ^roommate, arrange it so by 
all means. 
Four pairs of skirts flying 
around in a little 8x10 room, four pairs of 
feminine boots getting mixed like the 
babies in "Pinafore." four women groping 
at the same time for their hairpins under 
the lower berth, not to mention four women 
suffering the agonies of mal de mer simul­ 
taneously. presents a picture too awful to 
contemplate. 
Still, four is a good number on the conti­ 
nent; it makes two pairs, which can sepa­ 
rate for a brief period, if the spirit moves 
them. Then, too, a large, double-bedded 
room comes cheap when divided among 
four, and it is just a comfortable fit for a 
carriage when travelling in Switzerland, 
where the diligence charges form a great 
part of the expense. 
lf one of the party can speak French aud 
the other German, so much the better. A 
discreet silence of the English speaking 
portion in the shops will often cause the 
prices to be lowered at least one-third. 
Never go to a hotel frequented by Ameri­ 
cans, or boast of your nationality if you 
wish to travel cheaply in Europe. Every­ 
thing American comes high on the conti­ 
nent at the 'American bar” at the exposi­ 
tion American lemonade-poor stuff at that 
—costs a franc a half a glass; almost 20 


Th# great cities like London, Faria. Berlin 
and Vienna are the most expensive unless 
care be taken beforenand to be provided 
with proper addresses of hotels. Paris ia 
growing frightfully dear; Brussels, almost 
as charming, does not cost more than half 
as muoh- 
Iftlmo la no object, pretty suburbs like S t 


John’s Wood, in London, the literary and 
artistic centre, and Bassy and Anteuil. just 
out of Pans. are much cheaper aud quieter. 
In 
Wordsworth’s 
country, 
charming 
hotels at Rydal and Amblesule. within view 
of tho beautiful lakes and picturesque 
scenery of the 1-evendale Pikes aud the 
Rothay, give pension rates as low as $7 Der 
week. the accommodations being first-class. 
in the Hebrides and the Trosachs prices 
are much, in fact England and scotland, on 
the travelled routes are much more expen­ 
sive th rn the continent. 
What would bethought of an American 
innkeeper who presented such a hill os the 
following to a departing guest? Would he 
not be considered a candidate for Bloom­ 
ingdale? Yet this is a veritable co y of a 
bill presented at a beautiful hotel in Trent, 
in the heart of the Tyrol right on the rail­ 
way in the Brenner Pass, in the full view of 
the wild Dolomites that Titian loved and 
painted: 
HOTHI, TRENTO, TRENT. 
Omnibus to Elation anil re tu rn 
20o „ 
4 cents 
Lodging (good room)..................trane I 
£0 cents 
service................................................... 25c «= 6 cents 
Canines........................................ 25c 
5 cents 
lireaktast..................................... 50c 
IO cents 
Two bolled eggs................................... 20c 
Scents 
Tot a1.................................................... 40 cents 
Although this hotel might not be called 
strictly first-class, it was spacious, clean, 
well furnished and managed, commanding 
a superb view hero the traveller was takeu 
in and lodged over night for less than 50 
cents. 
In America the same accommoda­ 
tions would cost at least $2. 
There ave a number of general rules for 
travelling cheaply which the woman who 
travels without masculine encumbrances 
should never forget. 
1. Always inquire the price of your room 
before taking it 
For want of this little pre­ 
caution three American girls at Chester lost 
all admiration tor the beautiful English 
bedroom with its great canopied bedsteads. 
Their faces grew longer than the bill, and 
that would have done crsdit to the Filth 
Avenue Hotel. It was their first experience 
and a useful object lesson, although rather 
harshly rubbed in. 
2. Never go to a hotel with prix fixe, if 
you can lielD yourself, unless you can gat 
pension rates. You will be away sight see­ 
ing all the day. and you will bo paying for 
meals that you no not get. 
3. Always piovido for a lunch in the mid­ 
dle of the day; if you are going to be out 
of the reach of restaurants, put at least a 
cake of chocolate or a boiled egg in your 
pocket. 
Luncheon is cheaper than doc­ 
tor's bills. Tako lodgings when you can m 
England, and a little study of your Brad­ 
shaw and the ’bus routes will often save 
you cab (are. 
4. Never be ashamed to confess your ig­ 
norance and ask questions 
Notwithstand­ 
ing what has been said to the contrary, you 
will find people all over the continent, par­ 
ticularly if you mingle witli the natives, 
who are polite and courteous to ladies and 
ready to show them every attention, ex­ 
cepting, perhaps, the flinging away of their 
cherished cigar in a railway carriage,which 
is purely American courtesy. 
A party of three ladies recently travelling 
abroad met with tho kindest courtesy from 
all, even from the proverbially icicle-liko 
Englishman. In the Lake country. Oxford 
professors jumped out of the wagonette, 
and picking big bouquets of English cow­ 
slips and primroses, gave the youngest 
member of til# party a delightful lesson in 
botany; in Rydal, the home of Wordsworth 
was made doubly interesting by the conver­ 
sation of a Welsh clergyman on the top of 
a coach, who jumped down as they passed 
Grastnere churchyard, where tho poet lies 
buried, and not finding the sexton with tho 
key of the gate daringly . umped the low 
churchyard fenceand helped hiscompanlon 
over, that she might have time to pick a 
yellow primrose from the poet's grave be­ 
fore the coacli started. 
In Rouen an old French lady alighted 
from the "bus” and walked half a mile out 
of her way to show the Ameneau girl the 
way to tho beautiful Gothic cathedral of 
St. Maclou. In Paris a most obliging young 
Englishman, whom she took at first for a 
Frenchman, stopped an immense wagonette 
with much trouble, uud. seeing she was 
timid, escorted her across the crowded 
Boulevard des ftaliena to the door of tho 
Hotel Splendtde. making his conveyance 
w ait En route to Florence a handsome 
young Venetian conductor, seeing she was 
travelling alone bv night, reserved the 
whole of an eight seat coupe for her w ith­ 
out being requested, and, most wonderful 
of all. refused all mention of a fee. 


MIRY QUITE CONTRARY. 


Married Just as She Wasn't 


Expected to Ba 


TH U SC H O O L G IR L H Y P N O T IS M . 


A L e tte r of E x planation from M iss 
Call—N ot H ypnotism . 
[New York Sun.] 
To the Editor of the Sun: 
Sir—Will you allow me a few words in 
explanation and denial of certain reports 
which have appeared rn your paper touch 
mg cases of so-called "hypnotism” among 
girl pupils at Lasell Seminary in Auburn­ 
dale. Mass? A large mass of misinforma­ 
tion has been printed on this matter hero 
and in New York. It is mainly the utter­ 
ance of persons who have no acquaintance 
either with the work done at Lasell undor 
my direction or with the mental phenom 
enon known as hypnotism. The latter, by 
the way, I certainly never practised nor had 
any ambition to teach. 
Throwing out the irrelevant testimony of 
those who have caught the current rumor 
that hypnotism was being practised at La­ 
sell.and have been glad to spread tne report, 
call as competent witnesses suoh expert 
practitioners as Dr. J. J. Putnam, specialist 
in nervous diseases; Dr. William Weasel 
hoeft, and Dr. 0. J. Blake of Harvard Col­ 
lege, all of whom have indorsed and com­ 
mended my work and who are thoroughly 
well acquainted with my course of training. 
The Sun’s interview with Dr. Sayre is sug­ 
gestive and full of significance. He was "not 
able to diagnosis the cases of the two young 
women on the facts presented,” but from 
the effects described he "would naturally 
have looked for other causes (than hypno­ 
tism) of thoir illness.” 
I ask simply a fair investigation of my 
work. which may be aided by competent 
examination of any of mv pupils. Such an 
investigation was not made by the "family 
physician” who instigated this charge 
against mo. and urged a Bostou paper to 
prosecute it. He admits that he had no 
special knowledge of hypnotism, and utterly 
declined a courteous invitation of Prof. 
Brandon to visit Lasell and witness the 
course of training or consult experts on the 
matter. 
Just one word in closing to say that my 
system la purely physical in its effects, 
allows of no action of mind upon mind or 
will over will. It aims to thoroughly free 
the pupil’s body from tension and over­ 
strain. and this only by securing obedience 
of the organs of the body to their owner’s 
will, not the will of another. 
With this I am glad to think the publicity 
is at an end the harshness of which is soft­ 
ened by Prof. Biagdon’s reiterated indorse­ 
ment and confidence in the instruction. 
Yours very respectfully. 
A n n ie P a y s o n C a l l . 
Boston, June 12. 


G R O U PE D T O G E T H E R . 


A N e st of G otham ’s M illionnaires— 
M agnificent R esidences to be Built. 
[Brooklyn Eagle.] 
There will be a notable group of mil- 
lionnaires on the 5th av. block, between 
6fith and 57tb sts.. next year. C. P. Hunt­ 
ington. the Bonners and William Waldorf 
Astor—who is now known, by the way, as 
"Mr. Astor,” and whose cards bear that 
laconic 
but 
powerful 
legend—are all 
preparing 
.to 
build 
here. 
Two of 
the 
other 
corners 
on 
57th 
st. 
and 6th 
av. are occupied 
respectively 
by Cornelius Vanderbilt and William C. 
Whitney, so that four of the richest men in 
the coun try will ne within a radius of 600 
feet of one another. 
Undoubtedly both 
the Astor and Huntington houses are to be 
built so that the ladies of these two rich 
families may have suitable places in which 
to entertain extensively. Mrs. Astor will 
probably assume the position of the recog­ 
nized leader of New York society, and un­ 
doubtedly Mr. Huntington’s daughter will 
bring her husband, Prince Hatzfeld, here 
Boas to start tile new house off with a boom. 
The plans of the magnificent residences 
to be erected for the two famous families 
show that they are to have private ball­ 
rooms. as well as picture galleries and all 
the rest of it. Undoubtedly the Astor house 
will make a brave showing in rivaiy to 
tne magnificent palaces of the Vanderbilt*, 
for architecture is a fad with the present 
Mr, Astor. He has made a study of it for 
many years, and has written entertainingly 
on the subject. A great many curious state­ 
ments are floating around concerning the 
new hotel which is to take the place of the 
late John Jacob Aster's residence on 33d st. 
and 5th av. There is no question of the 
"desecration of the old homestead” in the 
m atter at all. William Waldorf Astor has 
not lived in the family house for a great 
many years, aud the place has no particular 
associations which warrant him in keep- 
it 
It 
is 
too 
far 
downtown 
for 
a 
residence 
nowadays, 
and 
the 
erec­ 
tion of a gigantic botel 
on 
the site 
is practically in line with the dead million- 
naire’s desires. It is not generally known 
that the late head of the Astor house at one 
time thought seriously of building a mam­ 
moth hotel three blocks lower down 5th av. 
I heard today from a man who is connected 
in a business way with the Astors that the 
new house is to be called the Waldorf, 
though as yet there has been no confirma­ 
tion of it. It would be a delicate compli­ 
ment to the little village across the water 
from which the Astors sprang. 


Put Bespit# the M ister? Navarre is a 


Happy lliisbaud. 


Bride 
Robed 
in 
W hite 
Embroidered 


Gown of Satin. 


[World Copyright-] 
London, June 17.- Miss Mary Anderson 
was married to Antonio Navarro today. 
For some reason not ap; arent Miss Ander­ 
son chose to surround the event with every 
appearance of mystery, even going so far as 
to get tho name of the wrong church in­ 
serted in the newspapers. 
Early this morning a largo crowd sur­ 
rounded tho Prompton oratory and waited 
for hours iii order to see the bride, who all 
the time was going to be married in a 
church six miles away. 
Tony Navarro eveu went so far as to tell a 
personal friend yesterday afternoon that his 
mother, who is in Italy, is very ill, and that 
the marriage was consequently unavoidably 
postponed. 
The correspondent of the World received 
a telegram from Dr. Griffin sayiag that the 
plans had been suddenly altered and that 
the wedding would take place at a West 
End church. 
Yet at that very bour our Mary had un­ 
packed her embroidered white satin wed­ 
ding dress, which arrived 
from 
Paris 
yesterday forenoon, and was herself assist­ 
ing iii decorating the little Holly Hill 
chapel, in which all along she had intended 
to be married. 
Even on tho bridal morning Mary did not 
neglect her early mass. which sho baa not 
missed for years when she has been well 
enough to attend. 
At 7 o’clock she left ber home, attired in 
a Diam gray walking dress anil blue sailor 
jacket and her usual big-feat bored hat. and 
wits accompanied by an elderly lady at 
tired in mourning. There she received the 
blessed sacrament for the last time under 
the u mo of Mary Anderson. 
While Miss Mary was donning ber wed­ 
ding gown the World man managed to get 
a glimpse of the interior of the chapel, 
which is only large enough to hold a 
couple of hundred peonle. It is attached 
to 
St. 
Mary's 
convent, 
which 
has 
existed 
since 
Ism . 
The 
chancel 
was a mass of white flowers and ferns anil 
palms that covered the altar. Twelve tall 
candles were burning, and preparations 
xveie going on briskly. 
The choir and 
acolytes in surplices flew out of the con­ 
vent through the house of the Driest into 
the church. 
Presently two nuns came, conducting six 
tiny orphan boys clad in page costumes of 
black velvet aud wearing sashes of white 
satin acroes their chest*. Each carried in 
his hand a basket of pink flowers which, 
after the ceremony was concluded, thov 
strewed along the aisle of the chapel. One of 
these little fellows, whose special duty was 
to carry the train of tho bride’s dress, was 
clad in white satin and wore his curls in 
lovelocks down to bis shoulders. 
At lo.50a hansom cab drove up to the 
church, aud out of it stepped Antonio and 
Alfonso Navarro, the bridegroom, and bis 
best man. 
A few moments after their arrival the 
organ struck up tho wedding march and 
continued playing until a quarter of an 
hour later. The bride was also within the 
closed doors of the chapel 
After tho groom, the first to arrive in a 
olosed carriage was the stepbrother and 
sister of the bride. Then came Joe Ander­ 
son and his wife. then Dr. and Mrs. Griffin, 
and then for a few minutes all eyes—for 
there was a large crowd of people outside— 
were turned expectantly to see Mary An­ 
derson arrive. 
Rumor had gone forth that she was being 
dressed in the parsonage and would not be 
seen till the wedding was over. That of 
course was only another effort at mystery. 
While everybody was looking down the 
hill a carriage with closed blinds, drawn by 
a pair of horses, was driven up to the 
church door, and almost before anyone was 
aware of its arrival there stepped out the 
tall figure of our Mary, robed in white' 
embroidered satin aud enveloped from 
head 
to 
foot 
in 
a 
white 
tulle 
yell 
surmounted 
by 
a 
small 
wreath 
of orange blossoms. The only jewels she 
wore were pearls, pure and white, like lier 
dress. She carried a Pig white bouquet 
She was looking calm but a trifle pale, and 
apparently seemed annoyed at the presence 
of the crowd sho had made so many efforts 
to avoid. 
. 
, 
. 
, 
It was but a step to the porch, and when 
they entered the doors closed. 
The bride was given away by Brother Joe. 
The only bridesmaid was her stepsister. 
Miss Griffin, wonderfully like Mary in form 
and feature. 
j , 
After the ceremony and nuptial mass by 
the Rev. Canon Pursell the party returned 
to Dr. Griffin’s house, where the wedding 
breakfast was prepared. 
But the attempted mystery did not end 
here. 
Dr. Griffin told the World correspondent 
that the pair would proceed at once by easy 
stages to Venice 
Mo it was announced in 
tile London papers this morning. 
Every oody was wrong. 
They have not gone to Venice. 
At 3 o’clock this afternoon a brougham 
drew up at the Charing Cross station and 
Mr. and Mrs. Navarro stepped out of it un­ 
observed by any ona 
It was anticipated they would travel to 
Dover. 
They did nothing of the kind, but took a 
train to TunbridgeWells, whore the Griffins 
once lived, ana went to tbs Wellington 
Hotel whore a small suite of rooms had 
been engaged for them. 
They took no servants with them and 
little luggage. 
The moment the villagers learned of the 
arrival they became enthusiastic and sur­ 
rounded the hosiery 
The stay of the bridal connie at Tun­ 
bridge is indefinite, hut they will probably 
carry out the original plan and proceed to 
Venice. 


H E L IK E S "A N N IE RO O N EY .” 


a seeder, a Rain wagon and a span of mules; 
I believe that’s all.' 
“That is enough." re­ 
plied the ludge with asmile, and the settler 
got his papers without further questioning. 


HARRISON HAS ENOUGH. 


Out of Patience w ith Hie Luck. 
[Hastings Nebraskan.] 
County Judge Burton has issued a mar­ 
riage license to John Frederick William 
Hoevet and Christina A. Korgan. The groom 
is 68 yean old and the blnsbing bride IO 
years his junior. After the papers had been 
drawn up the old man remarked as he left 
the door: 
'‘Veil, mine Got, I hopes dis been the last 
TOBurns I hat to gab me." 


Does G eorge A. M arden, T reasu rer of 
th e C om m onw ealth and th e Sw eet 
Singer of the M errimac. 
[Kditor Marden In Lowell Courier.) 
That tho wife of the President likes the 
now song is very much to the credit of her 
ear and her heart. The air is a taking ope, 
pleasant, easy, with a rather pretty rhyth­ 
mic sequence. Nor are tile words either 
slangy or indecent. 
Amid the waste howling wilderness of 
variety 
theatre 
songs, 
“Little 
Annie 
Rooney” is about the only one that has 
struck a natural note, harmonious with the 
life and circumstances of the better behaved 
working people In American cities. It is 
the American echo of "Sally in our Alley.” 
ajsong that elicits the commendation of Sir 
F rands T. f’algrave, professor of poetry in 
Oxford University, aud of Lord Tennyson, 
the poet by eminence of the latter half of 
the loth century. 
“Annie Roonev" has 
barely escaped a classic—a city lyric, tender 
and true, as “Annie Laurie” is of the 
country, redolent of tho frosh a;r,-^Le 
flowers, and the life of rural existence. 
Sir Francis T. Palgrave calls “Sally in 
our Alley,” a "little masterpiece in a diffi­ 
cult style.” such as Catullus coaid hardly 
have bettered, "in grace, tenderness, sim­ 
plicity, aud humor worthy of the ancients;” 
and he assigns it "first-rate poetical rank.” 
“Annie Rooney” is pitched in the same key. 
The 
heroine blooms in similar circum­ 
stances to Mallv. The workmanship is not 
so fine as in Carey’s ballad: the humor not 
so delicate; but the motif in either is the 
same—honorable courtship is bumble life 
term inating in honorable marriage, with 
fidelity to its sacred obligations. Michael 
Nolan is to be congratulated on making so 
popular ditty turn on such pure and tender 
sentiments. 
When the comic singer, the circus clown 
and the funny man in the newspaper vie 
with one another in cracking questionable 
jokes about marriage aud mothers in law 
aud squalling of children, to the disparage­ 
ment of God’s own sacred ordinance of 
"holy matrimony.” it is refreshing to note 
this song as an antidote. That the wife of 
our President- a clergyman’s daughter and 
a Presbyterian elder s wife—likes to bear, 
“ Little Annie Rooney” sung or played, is no 
disgrace to her. but is much to the honor of 
her heart and taste. 
That a sensible song, clean, sweet, truly 
moral should be in the fair way of becom 
ing world wide in its popularity, snows that 
even a "working lad” can appreciate what 
is good, and should rejoice every lover of 
the people at large. Oliver Goldsmith was 
not above writing street songs for the 
Dublin ballad-singers. No great poet need 
to feel ashamed to write such lyrics as shall 
refine the taste, cultivate the feelings aud 
tend to the moral culture of the people at 
large. 


A L arge aud Illu strio u s Fam ily. 
[Crawford (Neb.) Times.j 
“Have you a family?” asked a judge of a 
man who was making final proof in a 
United States land office. "Yes. sir.” re­ 
plied the man. “Of what does it consist?” 
"Well.” said the man. evidently confused, 
E 
looking ar to the ceiling as if to ra­ 
il hts memory, “it consists of my wife, 
bald reu. two hired men, a gang plough. 


SHAPED LIKE SERPENT. 


Declares that He Will Not Run for the 
Presidency Again—New England Ap­ 
pointments. 
Washington, Ju te 18.—The Critic to 
night double leads the following: 
A gentleman who en ova the moat inti­ 
mate relations with President Harrison, and 
with whom tho executive talks concerning 
important matters in tho most confidential 
manner, called at the Whttfl house one day 
during the past week. 
The conversation turned noon the silver 
question and the probability of the passage 
ot a free coinage hill by Congress. 
The President’s visitor urged upon him 
the benefits of such an act And the great 
popularity to be gained by signing it. as 
well as the advantages which would accrue 
to the Republican party by roason of such 
legislation. 
The President listened to 
his 
friend 
patiently and courteously, ami thea re­ 
plied in those terms: 
"I 
ant 
not 
her® 
for 
the 
purpose 
of acting in 
the 
interest 
of 
myself 
or of my party, but for tho interest of the 
whole country and the people. 
When my 
term is out I expo-1 to return to Indianapo­ 
lis and resume tho practice of law.” 
These declarations were made in a tone 
aud manner characteristic of President 
Harrison, and which indicated plainly to 
his friend that he had thought, long and 
deeply on the subject, aud had made up his 
mind upon it. 
Having arrived at a deliberate determina­ 
tion in this way. the President's decision is 
unalterable. It cannot lie shaken by per­ 
sonal appeals, nor can lie be driven from it 
by partisan considerations. 
So his friend came away fully convinced 
that President Harrison was not and would 
not, be a candidate for renomination and 
re-election, but that ho had reached the final 
aud settled conclusion to serve his term. 
doing what seemed best to Him rn all 
matters as they arise, and then to return to 
his quiet life its a practising lawyer in the 
courts of Indiana. 


T H E 
S W E E T H E A R T S . 


A D elightful Chicago Variation ofUhe 
Old, Old 8tory. 
[Chlraco Tribune.] 
“Po this winds tho thing up, does it, Miss 
I’anker?” 
“It does, Mr. Swackhamnicr.” 
"And you haven’t any explanation to 
give?" 
"W hat explanation do you want? I have 
told you I wished to break off the engage­ 
ment because it has become Irksome to mc. 
Isn’t that enough?” 
Tho young man uncrossed his logs, got up, 
and reached for his hat. 
“Feeing strange.” he said, as a yearning 
look came iuto his oyes, "that tho engage, 
ment didn’t become irksome to you until 
the oyster season was over.” 
Miss Pankey did not deign any reply, and 
Algernon Mwackhainmer, with a low bow, 
turned upon his heel and walked out. 
W hen the door had closed upon his re­ 
treating form she sank nervelessly Into a 
chair. 
“The stupid wretch,” she exclaimed. 
“Ile ought to have had more sonso than to 
take mo at my word ” 
Suddenly she stooped to the floor, picked 
un a small ivory tablet that had dropped 
(rom Algernon's pockot. pressed it passion­ 
ately to her lips, bowed her head upon her 
balds, and sobbed aloud. 
Years bad passed. 
The afternoon sun 
was gilding the pretentious spires and 
cupolas of an ambitious Western town, and 
the soft, weird music of the fish pedler’# 
born was beard in tho street, when a mid­ 
dle-aged matt with a valise in his hand 
opened the gate in front of a modest but 
neat and well-built cottage, walked briskly 
up the steps and knocked at the door. 
A lady answered tho knock, a lady well 
preserved but no longer young. 
Tho stranger bared hts head. His balr 
was beginning to turn gray, but time had 
evidently dealt with him leniently, and Caro 
bad left no deep trace on bls brow, lie 
spoke: 
"Is the gentleman of tho house- am I 
dreaming? Isn t this Cassimere Punkey? 
Or rather”—aud he smiled—"isn’t this the 
ladv who wasonce Miss Cassimere Pankey? 
"I am Miss Pankey,” she answered, ' and 
you aro Algernon Swacktiammor. I recog­ 
nized you as soon as I saw you. Won t you 
come in?” 
“ Well. well.” said the middle-aged trav­ 
eller, as he sat in an easy chair in the front 
parlor a few moments later and looked with 
interest at the face of the lady. “Who 
would have thought of meeting you here? 
And you tell me you are still Miss Pankey V 
Isn't tills your home?” 
"It is my brother’s. He is a widower. I 
keep house for him.” 
“And you have never married?" 
“No." 
“How have you prospered?” 
”1—1 have no reason for complaint. And 
you?” 
. . . 
“I have had a great many bard knocks, 
Cassimere—Miss l’ankney-since we met 
last. By the way, we parted rather uncere­ 
moniously, didn’t we? 
The lady sighed. 
I 
“And I have always felt that I owed you 
an apology,” he continued, “for not sending 
your photograph back after you had re­ 
turned mine: but the fact is.” he went on. 
awjkwardly. “I—er—couldn't find It. It had 
got lost somehow.” 
Miss Pankov sighed again. 
“That reminds mo,” pursued Mr. Swack- 
hammer, "that I lost a tittle book slate the 
last eveuipg I was at your house. I must 
have dropped it out of my pocket in some 
way. It wasu’t of any particular value, aud 
I don’t know when I have thought of it be­ 
fore. but the 
recollection of 
it ban 
peued to occur 
to 
me 
just now. 
It 
was a iittlo black 
book-slate, with—” 
“I think it was an ivory tablet" 
"No. I am quito positive it was a little 
black book slate.” 
"I am sure it was a white tablet.” 
Going to the mantel, she opened a plush- 
hned jewel casket, aud took out a little 
ivory tablet. 
"Here it is,” she said. 
“And you have kept it ail these years!” 
exclaimed Mr. Hwackhammer. 
•* y 
“I see I was mistaken. But to change tho 
subject. 
Do you consider yourself - aw . 
fixed in life? Have you no—no plans for 
the future?” 
“Why. I— ” 
She paused, and her visitor proceeded; 
"In a sense, I suppose, you are a fixture 
here? Your brother’s children are to some 
extent dependent upon you?” 
“Of course, but— ” 
"Then permit me. Miss Pankey. for the 
sake of old times.” said Mr. Mwackhammer, 
rapidly, as lie opened hts valise and took 
out a number of documents, "to call your 
attention to the fact that life is uncertain. 
disease and death stalk abroad in the land, 
fatal accidents may happen at any ttme.and 
it is tfie part of w adorn to provide against 
contingencies by securing those who are 
or may be dependent upon us against 
want. 
In the policies of the 
Li in pin 
lazarus Life Insurance Company winch I 
represent, and for whicn I have travelled 
for the last seven years, you will find the 
most perfect system, the surest guarantee, 
the most, absolute security offered by any 
company in the field, and either on the 10- 
year, the endowment, or the life plan, as 
you may prefer, you will find the premiums 
smaller iii proportion to the gilt-edged char­ 
acter of the insurance afforded than in any 
that has ever come under your notice,while 
the non forfeitable feature of the policies, pe­ 
culiar to our company alone, together with 
the dividends that accrue after toe third 
year. thus steadily decreasing the annual 
premiums while at the same tim e— ” 
“Was this your object in calling, Al—Mr. 
Swackhammer?” 
“It was. Miss Pankey., j’ye just begun tq 
work this town.” 
' ‘ * 
Opening the little ivory tablet he began 
jotting fixures down rn it with great rapid­ 
ity."Now you will see,” he said, “on the 10- 
year p lan -let me soe.” what is your age?” 
"You will please excase me. sir. I have 
some bread In the oven that I must go and 
look at. and I don't need any life insurance. 
Neither does my brother. I wish you suc­ 
cess. Mr. Swackhammer. Good afternoon.” 
Miss Cassimere Pankey sat in pensive 
silence a minute or two after ber caller bad 
departed, then picked up the little ivory 
tablet, put it back into the ptushcov- 
ared jewel case, took them both out to 
the kitchen, tossed them into the stove and 
went apout her work with a firm and de­ 
cided expression on her face. 
Three weeks afterward she married a 
bald-headed dentist. 57 years old. who had 
been making lore to her for about eight 
years. 
___ 


T rea tm e n t of 
Persona O vercom e by 
Gas. 
[College Record.] 
In regard to the treatm ent of persons 
overcome w ith, gas. several 
suggestions 
were made by different speakers at the re­ 
cent meeting of the American Gaslight As­ 
sociation at Toronto. The most practical 
were those quoted on the authority of a 
prominent physician. 
1. la k e the mau at once into the fresh 
air. Don’t crowd around him. 
2. Keep him on his hack. Don’t raise his 
head or turn him on his side. 
3. Loosen his clothing at his neck. 
4 Give a little brandy and water, not 
more than four tablespoonfuls of brandy. 
Give the ammonia mixture (one part in all. 
aromatic ammonia, to Id parts water) in 
small quantities at short intervals, a tea­ 
spoonful every two or three minutes. 
5. Flap the face and chest with the wet 
end of a towel. 
6. Apply warmth and friction if the body 
or lim be are cold. 
7. If the breathing is feeble or irregular 
artificial respiration should be used, and 
kent ap antu there is no doubt that it can 
no longer be of use. 
8. Administer oxygen. 
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St. J ohn, N. B.. June 18.—Sunday the 
ocean tugs B. F. Haviland and E. Helper 
hangerarm ed in port to tow the heavy 
cribs of piling to New York. 
It was late Monday afternoon when the I 
big New York tug Ii. F. Haviland started 
the procession. 
The cribs, which are 17 in number, have j 
boon slowly arriving at Grand Bay (ashort 
distance up the Ft. John river for some days. 
There the cribs received their finishing 
touches for the ocean voyage.On Saturday 11 
of these cribs arrived in this harbor and the 
remaining six came from Grand Bay this 
morning, 
To see one of these cribs floating alone in 
the water the ordinary observer would 
without hesitation be prepared to make a 
solemn 
affidavit that he had seen the 
genuine mammoth sea-serpent. 
The 17 cribs average SOO sticks each, so 
that there aro 8500 stioks in the tow, fan­ 
ning in length from 60 to 80 feet. These 
sticks are fastened with steel wire rope, 
and confined togo! her by a patent which 
holds them as in a vice. 
Running through the centre of the entire 
17 cribs is a chain I 1* inches in thickness. 
so arranged that any one crib can be de­ 
tached should anv accident require such 
action. 
... 
. . . . 
The cribs are arranged like a train of rail­ 
way cars and can bo coupled or uncoupled 
at will. The two centro cribs are so con­ 
structed that the cribs would feel a move­ 
ment of half a point of the compass of the 
tugs. 
The cribs are 40 foot in width, between 12 
and 13 teet high, aiel draw about nine feet 
of water, so that any harbor along the coast 
can bo entered in case of a storm or fog. 
It wag a novel sight Monday alternoon to 
witness the two big tugs steam down the 
harbor and out into tho waters of the Bay 
of Bundy with their tow. 
hundreds of 
citizens lined the wharves on both sides of 
the harbor, and many climbed tho rigging 
of ships in tho heritor with spy glass la 
hand and watched them 
The tug B. F. Haviland was ahead; tkna 
came the K. Holperhauaer. and tho 17 orth* 
of piling followed along. It looked like twc 
tugs hauling along so many huge bunches 
of cigars. 
To avoid collision after nightfall every 
second crib has a mast from which a power­ 
ful light will bo exhibited. 
All this piling was cut during tho past 
winter ou land purchased by James I), 
i .oary, near Gagetown, on the Ft. John river, 
and as fast as the lumber was got out it was 
hauled on to tho ice and put Into its present 
shape. On the opening of navigation it was 
towed to Grand Bay, aud after receiving the 
finishing touches was brough (to this port. 
The lumber is not to be put on the New 
York market, bur ls for contract work Mr, 
Leary has on hand. It is mostly pine. with 
some spruce, valued at $30,000. and la 
really so much clear profit to the people of 
the locality from which it was procured, as 
without Mr. i-aary’s facilities for using it 
the timber would have stood in the forest 
aud rotted or have been swept away by for­ 
est fires. 
The total length of tho present tow. from 
the first tug to the rear end of the last crib, 
is about 3000 feet the largest tow ever 
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bination Price. 


So publication will tm isnt for less time thin 
our year, and no order for a publication will bv 
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brought through American waters. 
Tho Leary raft was 625 feet long, wane 
the first and only cribs of piling ever taken 
out of this port previous ta tho present one 
was 13 cribs. It was owned by James Mur­ 
ray. ex-United States consul at this port 
and a citlzea of Now York. 
The tugs Haviland sad ilelnerhausor will 
return to this port for l l more ort bs. 


R E FO R M IN M A IN E . 


Sharp W ords on the Course of Pine 
Tree Republicans. 
[New Tors World.] 
It is a peculiarity of the Puritan in politics 
than be is very solic tous about reforming 
other people, but never begins reform where 
the adage well says that charity should 
begin-at home. 
Tho Maine Republican 
convention re­ 
solved vociferously in favor of "a free ballot 
and a fair count in national elections.” 
But it ruthlessly smothered in committee a 
resolution presented from the Young Men’s 
Republican Club of Portland, indorsing 
"the secret system of voting with official 
ballots” as "the simplest and most effective 
prevention of bribery, intimidation and 
other forms of corruption at the polls yet 
instituted.” 
A ballot reform bill was killed by tne Re­ 
publican legislature of Maine, and is now 
denied Indorsement in tne state platform. 
It woald interfere with the business of 
buying voles and bulldozing workingmen. 
which is the election method in Mr. Reed s 
and other districts. 
Oh, for a forty-psrson power 
'lo chm n thy praise, Hypocrisy! 


P E PP E R YOUR ST R A W B E R R IE S. 


It’s the N ow Fad and It Makes Them 
Taste Better, Too. 
[Philadelphia Inquirer.) 
“Pepper on your strawberries?” said a 
dusky waiter at Dooner’s hotel yesterday. 
“What!” exclaimed tho astonished guest. 
trying to think what day it was. lest there 
might bo some reason for playing a joke on 
him. “No, thank you. What do you mean 
by that?” 
“Well, boss.” said tho other, "all gentle­ 
men now takes pepper on stiawberries. Just 
try one.” 
The guest did as directed, and to his sur­ 
prise found it delightful, and soon sprinkled 
the whole saucer with the condiment. 
"Do I now call for salt. mustard and vine­ 
gar?” said the guest. "I want to be up to 
Hie times.” 
“No, sab. take ‘em jut that way, you’ll 
find ’em elegant.” 
The guest investigated and soon found 
that a gentieman from the Orange Free 
Ftate in South Africa was stopping at the 
hotel recently and insisted on treating his 
Perries with pepper. This -et the fashion, 
which is rapidly coming into favor. 


Gift Suitable for a Gentleman. 
[Munsey’* Weekly.] 
She was an up-town girl. He was a sew 
clerk. 
"I want something nice,” she said, "to 
give a gentleman.” 
"How woald a necktie do?” he asked 
timidly, with a furtive glance at the pro­ 
prietor. 
In a word, he was anxious to 
please. 
"Oh. George has miles of them.” she re­ 
plied firmly. 
“Haadkerchiefs woald not be inappropri­ 
ate/’ he ventured. 
"But every one will give bim handker­ 
c h ie f ” 
“Would a conule of.dozen coJ.UMs.or. cuffs 
do?” he asked with undiminished jolt ce­ 
des*. 
‘No. I think not.” she answered. 
‘How about some nice dress shirts?” 
'Oh. dear me. no!” she replied with aa 
almost imperceptible blush. 
"A scarfpin or suspenders? be inquired 
with the air of one who la becoming des­ 
perate.8 
o:” doubtfully, 
’ell, there is nothing else I can suggest 
bat night rubes.” be mattered despairingly. 
"Sir!” she answered, and whisked out. 
And the new salesman lost a customer 
just because he did not know intuitively 
that she wan ted some elegant silk socks aaa 
did not kayo the courage to aek for them. 


Mysteriea of M endacity. 
’Detroit fro* Ft KS ] 
Six or eight men were grouped on.f*arfc 
s t the other day discussing natural gas, 
when two of them got Into educate as to 
the size of a certain pipe. They were good 
natnred enough at the start, but soon grew 
bitter, and one called the other a liar. He 
sprang nu to resent it. but was held back, 
while an old man said to bim: 
“Now. then. you said the bore of the pipe 
was nine inches, didn’t yon?" 
* I did! I know it is! Ill bet mr Hie on It!” 
“And this man said you lied?” 
“Hedid. and I’ll mash bim!” 
“Wait Mere is a tape line. Let na see* 
The bore of the pipe la-what ? Six inches. 
Yon said it was nine Yon lied- Ile only 
told the truth when he said you lied. Why 
should von take on so when you hod? He 
■aid von lied and we have proved that von 
Bed!’’ 
but the liar broke loose and seized a club 
and made the crowd flee for tnetr liven 


L iteral Version. 
[Clothier sa d ro m toter. I 
Clara’s mother (calli n*)~Cbvne,llx, Sm itt­ 
e n is in the perior and say* be waste you. 
Clare (entering perior and throwing her­ 
self Into Smithers’ annal- Oh, Charley, this 
to so sudden. 


Arthur'* Horns Magalia* 
....... . $2,OO 
Atlanta Constitution, Weakly 
1.00 
Amtrioan Machinist........................ 2.50 
Agents' Herald....................................... 50 
Amsrioan Rural Home 
.89 
Andover Review............................... 4,00 
American Dairyman (astr subs).... 1.50 
Art Interchange Magalia* 
3 OO 
American Poultry Jonrnal.............. 1,00 
Atlantic M onthly........................ 4.OO 
Amerioan Art Jonrnal.................... 3,00 
American Garden.............................. 2.00 
Amerioan Agriculturist................. 1.50 
Art Amateur ................................ 4.OO 
ArmyANsvy Journal (onlynsw soh*) 6,00 
Book Buyer...................................... 1,00 
Banner Weekly............................... 3.00 
Brainard'* Musical World 
1,50 
Burlington Hawkeye...................... 1.00 
Ballou's Malarias.................. 
1,50 
Bee-keeper's Magasine......................... 25 
Babyland ........................ 
50 
Boston Pilot..................................... 8.60 
Boston Medloal Jonrnal.................. 6.00 
Boston Medical and 8nrfioal Journal 5,00 
Christian Leader 
Critic Literary Reviews.......... 
Cleveland Weekly Plaindsaler .. 
Congregationalist ........................ 
Cincinnati Weekly Times........... 
Century Magasine......................... 
Christian Union.......................... 
Cottage Hearth ........................... 
Cassell's Magasine of Art............ 
11 
Family Magasine . ....... 
" 
Quiver 
....... ............ 
Country Gentleman 
. 
Christian Herald ....................... 
Oourier-Jonrnal (Weekly)............ 
Chantanqua Young Folks Jonrnal 
Decorator and Furnisher.............. 
Demorest'! Magasine, without prom. 2,00 
Donah os'a Magasine............... 200 
Domestic Monthly, with premiums. 1,60 
Detroit Free Pre** (Weekly) ....... 1.00 
Engineering and Mining Jonrnal.. 
Farm, Field and Stockman......... 
Farm Jonrnal................................. 
Fireside Companion 
........... 
Floral Cabinet................................ 
Folio (Musical)............................... 
Forney's Progress 
............ 
Frank Lssliers Illustrated (Weekly) 4,00 
Sunday Magasine (ITy) 2.50 
“ Popular Monthly 
3.00 
Pleasant Hoars Jf'y).. 1,75 
Forest and Stream ................ 
4,00 
Germantown Telegraph . . . ........ 2.00 
Green's Fruit Recorder........................50 
Gardner’s Monthly ........................ 2.00 
Godey's Lady'* Book....................... 2.00 
Golden Argosv.................................. 4,00 
Golden Days (for young people).... 3.00 
Harper'* Ms (reline ......................... 4.00 
Harper's Weekly.............................. 4,00 
Harper's Baser ............................... 4,00 
Harper'* Young Peonle.................... 2.00 
Herald of Health,without premiums 1.00 
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4.00 
1.50 
.50 
3.00 
1.23 
1.80 
2.50 


Home and Farm.............. 
Household........................................ 
Home Decorator.............................. 
Housekeeper 
.......................... 
Home Jonrnal 
........................ 
Indiana Farmer., 
.............. 
Independent.................................. 
Illustrated Companion ........ 
Iowa Homestead........................ 
Irish World.................................... 
Journal of Microscopy................... 
Ladies' World (no premium)......... 
Life (humorous weekly)................ 
Locomotive Engineer 
............ 
Louisville Weekly Coart sr-Joaraal 
Lippincott's Magasine................... 
Littell’s Living Age....................... 
Magazine American History......... 
Mining Record .............................. 
North American Review................ 
Nation........................................... 
N. Y. Fashion Bazar....................... 
Nursery .......................................... 
N. Y. Critic..................................... 
N. Y. Ledger 
....... .................... 
N. Y. Weekly Post......................... 
N. Y. Weekly World...................... 
N, Y. Weekly Sun........................... 
N. Y, Weekly Herald ................... . 
N, Y. Weekly ............................... . 
N. Y. Sportsman 
................. 
New Princeton Review ................. 
New York Witness ....................... 
Our Little Mea and Women.. 
Ohio Fanner 
........................ 
Puck (the best comic weeklyl 
6.00 
Phrenological Jonrnal, without pre. 2.00 
Pansy ............................................... 1.00 
Phrenological Journal, with prom . 2,15 
Practical firmer............................. 2.00 
Prairie Farmer......................... 
Peterson's Lady’s Magalia*... 
Papular Science N ew s........... 
Popular Science Monthly...*. 
Presbyterian Review............... 
Philadelphia Weekly Times.. 
Philadelphia Medical Times . 
Philadelphia Practical Fanner-... 2.00 
Rldeoat’s Mag*sin*........— -«*— 1.00 
Rara! Hew Y 
o 
r 
k 
e 
r 
.. . . 2.50 
Saturday Brining Post— — 
. 8.00 
8 .cotillc American 
3.00 
“ 
“ 
(with supplement) 7.00 
Sunday School Time* 
~ — 
2.0# 
Scribner’s Magalia* (newX—■»##> 3.00 
Sunny South. 
— 
. end#. 2.00 
Bt, Nicholas...—- . y ..« % - » * « 8 .0 0 
Satsrday Night weekly stay)-.**, 8.00 
Southern Blvouao 
- 
8.00 
San Francisco Chroatol*-(wesklyjL. 8.00 
Spirit of the Times 
6.00 
Tie Republic tlnsb-^mcre Boston) 8.50 
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Texas Siftings....— . . . 


FiXd and FarmT 
Vick's Flcral Magasine.. 
Wide Awake........ 
Waverly Magazine. 
Watchman. .......—*••- - 
Welcome Friend— 
*—* 
Yankee Blade ............ 
Tenth's Companion (new name*;... 
We cannot send mon than ob* magazine Ie mu 
address. Orders covering more than one maga­ 
zine lo cee address will bo returned. 
Always stat* with what issue je w is h yew 
subscription to begin. 
We de net furnish spw&aea espm ot these 
publications- Address 
THE WEEKLY GLOBE. 
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The booeekeepers of Now E ngland bor® responded m ost generously to th e invitation 
• t T h b W e e k l y G l o b e to help one another through itacolum nsby forw arding the cook­ 
ing recipes w hich they like hest. 
In m ost cases these recipes, the first instalm ent of which follows, are fam ily heir­ 
looms. cherished and applied in their homes generation after generation. T his is th eir 
great value; they are not book theories or experim ents, but all are practical and useful 
directions for housekeepers everywhere. 
Th» W eek ly G lobe hopes that every w om an who finds any instruction in these 
c o lu m n s will at o n c e contribute som ething from lier own experience for the benefit of 
those who have so kindly favored our readers today. Signatures are not desired where 


t h e contributor would prefer to w ithhold her nam e. The recipes should be sent sim ply 
to "Cooking Recipes, G lo b e Office." 
► 


TO REDEEM T H I LAND. 


Sea F oam R olls a n d O th e r D ain ties. 
Perhaps you like these recipes which 
h a re been so useful to m e: 
Ss* Foam H o lla.—Pour I pint of scalding hot 
max on I tablespoonful of butter, I tablespoonful 
of sugar and I teaspoonful of salt; when lukewarm 
add t a of a compressed yeast cake, and pour over 
t cups of flour. 
Lei it rise for an hour or two. and when it looks 
foamy add Hoar enough to knead well. 
Then set to rise. 
Hest knead again slightly, roll thin, and eat Into 
large biscuit*. 
Brush the tops with melted butter or lard, and 
fold ever Into roll*; **t to ri*e again and bake. 
Oeano* Cake.—Teacup of sugar, t a «nP butter, 
ta cup of water, 3 cup* flour, 3 teaspoonfuls baking 
powder, yolks of 3 eggs, Juice of an orange. 
Bake iii tour tin* like Washington pie, and place 
one above the other with the following iolng spread 
between. Teacup granulated sugar, t a CUP bolling 
water. 
Boll until a little dropped in w ater will harden 
and can be rolled into a ball. 
Beat th* white* of 3 eggs to a froth, pour the 
syrup on the eg?, slowly beating all the time until 
Hie m liture is creamy. 
Add th# Juice and grated 
rind of an orange and spread. 
Be careful not to cook the syrup too much. It 
will be coarse lf cooked longer than necessary. 
S en t Mile Case.—ta a cup of butter creamed, 
I cup ct sugar, I egg, ta a cup of sour milk, t a tea­ 
spoon of soda. 3 cup* of flour, I cup of raisins and 
ta teaspoon each of cloves, cinnamon and nutmeg. 
St srR isi C ab s.—t a » cup of batter creamed, I 
cup of sugar, a lear drops extract of lemon or 
almond, I eg; well beaten, t a * cup tw eet milk, t a 
teaspoon soda, I teaspoon cream tartar, 8 cups of 
flour. 
x. T. I. 
Maine. June 14. 
______ 


T e rra p in an d P u d d in g s. 
These have been tried and never found 
w anting: 
'it un a p i*.—Drop the terrapins alive in boiling 
water, boil an bour and a half or two hours, until you 
can pull th* skin from the legs. 
When cold take off 
the shells, pull out the claws, open the body and 
take oui, without breaking, th* call and sand bag. 
Cut off the heads and ate the rem ainder of the terra­ 
pin, cutting It Into small pieces. 
For the dressing, melt In a sauce pan 2 ounces 
of butter, rub smoothly into a dessertspoonful of 
flour. Hub smoothly with the yolks of 3 hard.boUed 
eggs. s gill of cream, and add to the butter and flour. 
Season with salt and black pepper to taste. 
Put in about 6 grains of cayenne and a salitpoon- 
fnl of grat»d nutmegs with a little allspice and a 
email glass of sherry. Boil this with prepared terra­ 
pin. This is sufficient dressing for on* large terrapin. 
B 
aka ProniKO.—1'lace a layer of cake, then of 
bananas, 
In 
a dish, until nearly full, leaving 
bananas oo top. Then make a custard of 3 eggs, 
a pint of milk, and pour over them. 
Whip cream 
ana put on top. 
SroKOB Pi Dpnto.—Use % cup of flour, t a cup 
of sugar, I pint sweet m ilk. six eggs, beaten sep­ 
arately. Blend the flour with a little of the milk. 
put the rest with the sugar on the stove unttl It be­ 
gins to boti, then add the blended flour. 
H air the yolks well beaten in the dish you are to 
baka it in. Pour the hot m ixture on It, blend thor­ 
oughly, then add the beaten whites. 
Set the dun in a pan of water and bake from one- 
half to a quarter of an boor. 
Serve with liquid sauce. 
M rs. G e o r o e C. B hao do h. 
Portsmouth, H. H., June I). 


butter, 3 eggs, ta teaspoon of eoda, I teaspoon of 
cream of tartar, nutmeg for spice; flour to mix soft. 
Cream Sponge Cake.—I cup of sugar, 2 eggs, ta 
cup of cream, I cup of flour, 2 teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder. 
Pop Overs.—3 eggs, 3 caps of milk. 3 cups of 
flour; bake in butter gem pans In a very hot oven. 
C r e a m P r r r s .—I cup bolling 
water, t a cup 
butter, boll together, and while bolling stir In t cup 
dry sifted flour. 
Take from stove and slip to a 
paste; when cool break In 3 eggs, unbeaten, and 
stir 5 minute*; then drop In spoonfuls on a buttered 
tin, and bake in a quick oven 25 minute*. 
Th* puffs must not toucn each other In the pan, 
When the puff* are eold, AU with ta Pint of sweet 
cream, whipped to a stiff froth, sweetened and 
flavored to taste. 
Marshfield, June 15. 


Salad D ressin g an d O th e r D elicacies. 
I send you a few of m y redoes. 
I have a nice salad dressing recipe, which 
I th in k equal to any th a t one can buy, and 
a great deal cheaper: 
S alad Dkrrsiku.—I egg beaten, t a teaspoon­ 
ful each of m ustard, aalt and sugar, Va teaspoonful 
of pepper, ta * sup of vinegar, 2 tablespoonfuls Of 
cream or butter. 
Set over bolling water to thicken. 
For a family of five or six the recipe would have 
to be doubled. 
B e rry C a re .—I cup sugar, */% cup butter, 2 
eggs, I cup milk, Vs teaspoonful soda, I teaspoonful 
cream tartar, enough flour to bold berries, or as stiff 
as ordinary cake. 
Velvet Cream.—Soak t a box gelatin# In a cupof 
eold water, scald I quart milk, beat th* yolk* of 5 
eggs with IO tablespoonfuls sugar. 
Add all to milk and boll, beat whites to froth, and 
stir in when cool; add 2 tablespoonfuls wine and I 
of vanilla. 
Pour Into moulds and set away to freeze. 
B ram bles.—I cup of sugar, I lemon, I egg, I 
cap of raisins chopped; top and bottom pie crust. 
Mas. L. C. D. 
Caiubridgeport, June 15. 


V ario u s G ood D ishes. 
Here I give some recipes I h are tried to 
my entire satisfaction: 
Vkrt N ice P la. s Cake.—One egg. I cup of 
sugar, I cup sweet milk. St tablespoonfuls of butter, 
2 cup* of flour, I teaspoonful each af crsara tartar 
and saleratu t; beat well. 
Sponge C ake.—Three eggs, beat in I cup of white 
sugar, I cup flour. I teaspoonful of baking powder, 
flavor with lemon and bake at once. 
To Cook Sweet F o ta to is.—Boll until done 
then ectape the skin off carefully, cut them length­ 
wise ta Qf sn inch thick, and pour over each alice 
as it ie placed in the dish a syrup made of batter 
and sugar equal parts boiled together. Those who 
have never eaten sweet potatoes this way have no 
Idea of their deliciousness. 
Celery Toast.—Cut up stalks of celery, boll in a 
little water until tender, add a little coffee, a cup of 
sweet milk, cook a little longer, salt and pepper to 
suit the taste, thicken slightly with flour. Tour over 
toasted bread; aer va hot. 
E a s t Chocolate Cake.—yolks of 2 eggs, I cup 
of sugar, a intl* lest than t a cup of butter, t a of a 
cup of milk, 3 scant cups of flour, I teaspoonful of 
baking powder; flavor with lemon. 
F rosting.—^White* of 2 eggs, t a of a cup of sugar, 
1 square of Baker’* chocolate. 
W hite Mountain Cake.—2 cups of sugar, I cup 
cf butter, I cup of sweet milk, 3 cup# of flour, 4 
large egg*. I teaspoonful of cream tartar, t a tea­ 
spoonful of saleratus. 
I mitation or a Lemon F ib.—I cup of chopped 
rhubarb scalded, IVX cups of sugar, yolk of three 
eggs. flavor with lemon, bake with one crust; beat 
the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth with two 
tablespoonful* of powdered sugar, spread over pie; 
then brown. 
We think this better than the real. 
_____________ 
ti. I. a. 


S tra w b e rry S h o rt Cake. 
I venture to send my rale for straw berry 
short cake. 
My fam ily like it so well th a t 
they would b a re it every day w hile the 
berries la st; 
Two and one-half cups of sifted flour, 3 heap­ 
ing teaspoonfuls of royal yeast powder, scant half 
teaspoonful of salt and batter the else of an egg, all 
thoroughly worked Into the dry flour. 
Add milk slowly to make the consistency of pie 
•rust, or Just enough to take up the dry flour. 
Divide in halves. 
Boll out one-half about half 
an inch thick and plaee In a battered Washington 
pi* tin. 
Then spread with melted butter, betag 
careful to e v e r the edges of the cruet thoroughly. 
Then roll out the other half and place on the top of 
the buttered one. 
Bake In a quick oven about 20 minutes. 
Don’t 
bake too brown, a* it makes the crust brittle. 
Whan done separate the edges of the cakes, and 
they will fall a p a rt 
Cover Ute und*r crust with 
straw berries, powdered sugar, and the white of a 
well beaten egg. Then lay on the top crust with 
the crust downward. 
Cover this with strawberries, 
sugar, and the white of tim egg. 
Serve with sugar and whipped cream, or sugar 
and milk. Prepare aa hour before serving. 
Medford. June IO. 
_______ 
A Lady Beader. 


O y s te r!, C o o k ies, F u ffs , P iccalilli. 
These I can recom m end very h ig h ly : 


P i c c a l i l l i. — I belt b u s h e l o f s lic e d g e e u t o m a ­ 
toes, I coffeecup o f sail poured over the tomatoes; 
stand over night, drain well; slice 4 peppers, 4 
onions; add 3 tablespoonfuls of ginger, 2 of clove, 
2 of allspice, I of mace or nutm eg. I cup of mus­ 
tard seed and celery seed mixed. I cup of sugar, 
with vinegar ta p ugli to corer the whole; boil ta of 
an hour. 
™ 
E s c a llo fk d O y ste rs.—B utter your dish, strew 
with bread or cracker crum bs containing the sea­ 
soning pepper, eau end butter, then a layer of 
ovsten and a little milk, large pteoe ef butter; set 
ta a bet even for ta en hoar. 
br gar COOKIE*.—J ta JMP* Of sugar, I cap o f 


New Hampshire Farmers 
Give Ideas. 


Dairy fradHct* with P n ltry are the 


Mist Promising. 


Fields Must be Dressed as Well as 
Liberated from the Mortgages. 


A Favorite Vegetable Dish. 
The following recipe is a favorite dish of 
m ine, and possibly m ay find favor w ith 
your readers: 
One-third pound SAU pork, t a P*ck green pease, 6 
or 8 new potatoes, ta dozen onions, 2 heads lettuce, 
a sprig of parsley; time required for cooking, 3 
bour*. Boll the pork for I bour in I quart water, 
then add pease and cook I bour more, when the 
onions aud potatoes eau be added. In 15 minutes 
add parsley and lettuce. 
The lettuce must be washed carefully and tied to­ 
gether. Just before serving drop in a piece of but- 
ter the size of an egg, salt and pepper to suit the 
taste, and serve separately. The lettuce makes a 
most delicious dish of greens. 
Mrs. P aul Simon. 
W altham, June 12. 


A u n tie S m ith ’s B aked. 
Here is Auntie S m ith’s Indian pudding 
baked: 
One quart of milk, 7 even tablespoonfuls of sifted 
Indian meal, teacupful of molasses, small teaspoon­ 
ful of ginger, pinch of cinnamon, little salt, table 
spoonful of butter; cream the meal, spices, molasses 
and butter together. 
Put the milk on to boll. 
When It begins to boil 
Stir In, gradually, the creamed ingredients. Let it 
boll just IO min lites, stirring all the time. 
Then put In the baking dish and sat it lo the oven. 
When quite hot stir lu an extra tum bler of eold milk 
and bake three he un. The cold milk makes the 
whey. 
Don’t heap th* spoonfuls of meal. 
E ssex. 
Salem, June 13. 


C h o co late C ake. 
This is how I m ake my chocolate cake: 
ta of a cup brown sugar, I tablespoonful butter, 
4 eggs (the whites of ti kept tor the tilling), 2 table 
spoonfuls water, I coffee cup flour, and 2 teaspoon 
fuls yeast powder, which sift well into the flour. 
Mix the butter and sugar, add the beaten yolks, 
then the flour and water, and the beaten whites of 2 
eggs. 
Filling—Boll t a cup sugar with 3 tablespoonfuls 
cream and Vs cake chocolate grated until It will 
strand; pour this over the bes’eu whites of 2 eggs, 
add I teaspoonful vanilla, beat until It thickens, out 
between the layer*, over tho lop and on the sides. 
Cocoanut can be used instead of chocolate. 
Lynn, June 18, 
M rs. SIMONDS, 


S p o u se Cake. 
Following is the recipe for a spouse cake 
th at is very nice ana easily m ade: 
Beat the whites of 4 egg* to a slur froth aud 
the yolks of the same until they ore very thlok. 
Add to the yolks l t a teacupfuls of white sugar 
and 3 tablespoonfuls of cold water. 
After they are thoroughly mixed, add the whites 
and stir well. 
Add to 2 capfuls of sifted flour 2 heaping tea 
spoonfuls of baking powder; stir well aud sift 
again. Stir this flour into the mixture, and w hen 
well ettrred put immediately Into a well-heated 
oven. 
I hope some reader will try this. 
June IS. 
B unker H iiu. 


D ark C h o co late C ake. 
This is the way I m ake m y favorite cake 
D ark Chocolate C ake.—Use t a cup bulter, I 
cup sugar, l t a cup flour, ta cup milk, 3 eggs, the 
whites of 2 saved for fronting; I teaspoon cream 
tartar, ta teaspoon soda, 2 ta tablespoons chocolate 
Dissolve the chocolate over a steaming kettle, In a 
saucer; beat into It a little of the cake mixture; 
then beat it into the whole m ixture; flavor, vanilla 
Bake In Jelly tins, making 3 layers; frost each 
layer with white frosting. 
b. l. m. 
Oxford, June IO. 


M olasses S ponge C ake. 
I hope some Sunday Globe readers will 
try this. 
M olasses Sponoe Cake.—One and a half cup of 
flour, t a cup sour milk. t a cup molasses, t a cup 
sugar, I egg, I tablespoonful butter, a little salt, ta 
teaspoonful soda; mix well. Flavor with nutmeg. 
Bake in a model ately hot oven. 
This makes a delicious, cheap cake, and Is quickly 
made. 
Hom erville. 
J un# IC. 
_______ 


B aked In d ia n P u d d in g . 
This is my baked Indian pudding: 
Five tablespoonful* ophidian meal, ti tablespoon, 
fuls of flour, 2 eggs, I cup of molasses, I teaspoon 
ful of salt. Mix well together and pour on I quart 
of bolling milk. When mixed well together pour in 
I quoit of cold milk, but (lo not stir it, 
S adie Mat 
Be vers, June 9. 


Orange Cake. 
I m ake my orange cake in this w av: 
ta cup butter, 2 cups sugar, 3 cup* flour, I cup 
sweet milk, 2 eggs, 2 teaspoonfuls yeast powder, and 
tbe Juice of I orange. 
Sift the yeast powder into tile flour, cream the 
butter and sugar, add to the milk aud the flour the 
well-beaten fgg aud the orange Juice. 
Bake lu layers and pot together with loicg and 
very thin slices of orange; also cover the top with 
Icing. 
MKS. COSLET. 
Lyon, Jon* is. 


On Dr.SKRTKn F arm*. N. H., Ja n e 14.— 
“Any quack can nam e the discase, but it 
takes a good doctor to find the rem edy,” 
This old proverb applies very well to the 
deserted farm s of New Hampshire. 
Mr. 
Batchelder, the inteliigent commissioner 
of agriculture 
for 
th at 
State, 
has 
issued a sm all 
book, 
into 
which 
he 
has 
condensed 
a great m any 
cold 
facts 
and 
a 
good 
deal of 
aouad, 
practical common 
sense. 
He knows of 
w hat he speaks, and is working hard to 
develop the latent resources ot o n eo l the 
best and m ost healthy States in the Union. 
Perhaps his zeal for the cause has led him 
to attribute erroneous reasons for some of 
the agricultural failures, but. on the whole, 
he m akes a frank and candid statem ent re­ 
garding the general agricultural depression 
in the G ranite State, aad will be one of the 
first m en living to take hold aud build up 
a declining industry. 
B ut the rem edy—w hat is it? 
Mr. Batchelder speaks of it in a gen­ 
eral 
way, 
hinting 
at 
orcharding, 
dairy 
iarm ing. 
poultry 
raising 
and 
m arket 
gardening, 
but 
in 
no 
case 
doe* he m ake a vigorous appeal for the 
adoption of any plan whereby tho State 
m ay be saved from im pending ruin. It 
would therefore lie presum ptuous tor a 
new spaperm an, who saw the Mtate for Jess 
than two weeks, to set up bis ideas against 
a skilled m an like the faithful com m is­ 
sioner; bu: tis I have td k o d with tho farm ­ 
ers who still rem ain and have obtained 
their ideas of regeneration, it m ay not be 
am iss for mo to give their ideas. 
Mr. Seth is a prosperous, hard-w orking 
farm er who handles and tills a sm all place 
in Sunapee, near the Newport line. YVhen 
he tickles the soil with his hoe lie m akes it 
say corn and potatoes instead of weeds, and 
when his land speaks it talks money, 
l et 
m« give you a dialogue th at cam e oft be­ 
tween him and me soon after my arrival in 
the town. 
’W hat kind of crops pay best in this 
locality /” asked the reporter. 
“Oh, anything th at will grow well pays, I 
find." 
“But do not some crops pay better than 
others?” 
“Yes, when they grow better." 
“ Wei), w hat is it th at grows best?” 
"W eeds.” 
•’H u t W e e d s D o Mot P a y ." 
“They would if you could sell them .” 
“Honor bright, now, w hat arc tho paying 
crops of New H am pshire?” This was asked 
candidly, and the following answ er, som e­ 
w hat condensed, was given in a like spirit. 
The old m an pulled aw ay at his hem lock 
overalls for inspiration, while I stood by 
and took down what he said. 
Honest Indian, it is hard to tell just w hat 
does pay in New H am pshire,” he began. 
“lf you happen to strike m ost any crop 
right and take care of it, there is money in 
tbe raising; but acold spall afterplanting. 
or ad ro ugntw hen it, is seeding, or mildew 
or plant lice or rot will spoil it all. F a n n ­ 
ing up this way is like buying a lottery 
tic k e t Jf you get your money back you are 
doing well. A m in m ust know the nature 
of hts land to m ake it pay.” 
“B ut w hat is the m ost profitable crop?” I 
begun. 
I was going to tell you. In order to have 
the land pay you m ust please the soil w ith 
m anure. Now beans pay, generally. This 
year they are cheap, but they will come up 
again right off. It is so with oats, l.ast fall 
at threshing tim e I could buy good oats at 
JsO cents a bushel. Now they bring 5<)cents 
a bushel, quick. Is th at good interest. 40 
per cent, in eight m onths? As a general 
thing corn does not pay. Th# fodder is 
good for th e cattie, however, and my cows 
will give as m uch m ilk on cornstalks as on 
h at. 
Here I again interrupted him, aud quoted 
from Prof. Stockbridge and others to show 
th at dry cornstalks were of hardly any use 
as fodder, it was futile. He laughed at 
Stockbridge, Fernald and the whole lot. 
Ho had fed th e stalks out. m easured the 
m ilk, and knew his grounds. 
Don’t have anything to do w ith book 
farm ing,” he said. ' and you will m ake 
money. H alf the poor farm ers I know read 
hooks and papers on how to do this and 
th a t when they should ne a t work. T hat is 
w ,.y they fail. 
“But as I was saying. I think oats, beans, 
hay and potatoes tho best general crops for 
a m an to grow. You m ust sell your potatoes 
in id# of a year or lose them . but the other 
things wilt kedp, and if they do not bring a 
good figure this year they are pretty sure to 
do so the next.” 
‘Can a m an get a good living for him self 
and his wife on one of these .IO acre deserted 
farm s?” 
“It depends upon the m as. how he can 
work and how lie is w illing to live, lf he is 
prudent and works hard he can live well on 
one of the farm s, even if it is less than 50 
acres.’’ 
“lf you were going on one of those 50- 
acre farm s how much and w hat kinds of 
crops would you raise.’” 
“I should get me two cows and a yoke of 
3-year-old steers. I f I had 30 acres in plough, 
able condition I should plough up lo acres. 
Two acres I should put into potatoes. 
T w o A cres In to D oans, 
about an acre into odds and ends of garden 
stuff, and the rest I should sow to oats w ith­ 
out manure. 
If I had good luck I ought to 
get 200 bushels of potatoes th a t were sal­ 
able and have enough left to five on. I 
ought to get about 30 bushels of beans and 
have fodder enough from the vines to wili­ 
er two or three sheep. Of oats thoro should 
)# 150 bushels. 
Then the acre of truck 
would fix me out for green corn, turnips, 
cabbages, 
peas, onions and other stuff. 
Here then will be uiy sales; 
to o bushel* of ijotatoes at 60o...............................8100 
80 bushel* of beans ut 81.60........................... 
45 
ISO bushels of oats at Boc 
.................... 
73 


Total........................................................................8220 
“There are $220 from my land, and more 
than vegetables enough to last me a year. 
Now if the farm is poor the 20 acres I mow 
will give me about IO tons of hay, which 
will more than w iuter my four head of cat­ 
tle. My cows will give m tlk and butter for 
the fam ily aud I eau sell $50 worth of but­ 
ter besides. 
I can also raise a calf, two 
pigs and 25 hens, 
Ail these will be fed 
from the farm. Then I can sell a calf for 
veal, 
“Now. here are $50 for butter, $20 for a 
pig sold, to say nothing of eggs. veal calf 
and other things th at will bring the yield of 
my farm up to $30U cold cash. In the fall I 
can buy a half a dozen good sheep for $60. 
These will eat up my bean vines, while the 
steers will eat the oat straw, so I can sell 
two tons of hay for about $25. In other 
words, I have raised enough to last rue a 
year of farm product, and have $300 to 
snare. 
“The next fall I will plow up five acres of 
sward, as well as the IO acres I turned over 
the spring before. I should sow the five 
acres of new laud w ith oat! early in the 
spring, tho five acres I dressed last year I 
shall seed down to barley, tim othy and 
clover, and tbe five acres I had in oats last 
year I shall put into potatoes, beans and 
other hoed crops and dress it as well as I 
can afford. If the farm does not produce 
m anure enough I shall buy a little phos 
phate for the potatoes, 
"Now I have my mowing land down to 
15 acre* and shall not cut over eight tons 
of hay. B u tin the fall after the ploughing 
is done. I shall sell my fat oxen for beef, 
and buy a thrifty pair of steers, 2 years 
old past and w inter them on oat aud burley 
straw with a 
few 
sm all 
potatoes and 
turnips. Now, I think w hat w ith m y sheep 
aud their lam bs my profit on the oxen and 
my crops I should ceme Into the next win­ 
ter w ith about $500. Keening on in th at 
way I shall soon have all the run out land 
under the plough and m anured, so it will 
raise a ton or a ton and a half of hay to the 
acre, so I can keep more stock, have more 
dressing, raise m ore crops and m ake more 
m oney.” 
“Do you th in k all the now deserted farm s 
could be m ade to pay in that w ay?” I asked, 
‘•Yes. if a m an finds out w hat his land is 
good for and 
A tte n d s to H is F a rm 
w ithout loafing or speculating in foolish 
things.” 
« 
“ Why are not all those farm* occupied 
now?” 
“Because the first year or tw o is the tough­ 
e s t The new farm er gets discouraged and 
gives up the job. He eau m ake more at 
driving a horse car in Boston, and he knows 
just w hat be is going to get there.” 
“Do you buy m uch artificial fertilizer!” 
"N o; a very little. It does not pay.” 
"W hat kind of fertilizer do you think tbe 
best?” 
‘Brains." 
, 
. 
T alking w ith other farm ers in different 
parts of the State I learned from them that; 
the above view was a very rosy one, inas­ 
much as it evidently placed the whole earn­ 
ings of tbe farm as profit, allowing nothing 
for taxes, clothing, repairs, and a hundred 
and one other expenses. They all acknow l­ 
edged th at this plan of the Sunapee farm er 
was a good one. however, and united In sav­ 
ing th at the first year was tbe hardest in 
farm life. 
“W hat we m olt need,” said a M errimac 


county farmer,” “is co-operative agricul­ 
ture. The big farm s and the general use of 
agricultural m achinery out W est have prac­ 
tically killed our hone of raising w heat 
or corn, or beef or pork to a profit here. 
We can still grow oats, hay, potatoes or 
beans, but they do not pay as they should. 
If we sell our hay and put nothing back on 
th e land the farm s soon run out. A farm 
th a t is bayed to death is almost past resur­ 
rection. It is worse off than a tobacco farm. 
“There are two things which we can still 
do which will pay, and in which we can 
hopo to compete w ith other places. These 
are dairy product# an 1 poultry raising. 
There are now in tho State about 30 cream ­ 
eries, I think, but they do not get tbe sup­ 
port they deserve. All the buildings are 
capable of turning out a great deal more 
butter than they do now, and the cost of 
help would not be m aterially increased. 
The more a concern of th a t kind does tbe 
greater the profit. It is like keeping a 
boarding-house, or a store, or any other 
business. 
“ W hat I w ant to seels to have the farm ers 
in the vicinity of these cream eries take hold 
and put their m ilk in the factories a d push 
things w ith all their m ight. If you come 
from Boston you know how all the m arkets 
are full of signs al out ‘V erm ont 
ream ery 
B utter.’ and now it is praised to the skies. 
Now, New H am pshire can m ake as good 
butte • as Verm ont. In fact. I think we 
have the best dairy .State in the world. All 
we need is to have our farm er t go a t it to­ 
gether, work hard and win 
“The same can De said about raising 
poultry. F.ggs are prohtable. aud there is 
alw ays a good dem and for them . 
A t i 0 0 (I £ cK *l.aylnR F lo ck 
of liens is one of the best-paying pieces of 
property I know. B ut early spring chickens 
and capons ai# even le tte r than these. It 
takes care and hard word to get the real 
true spring chicken, hut the eating public 
are heginniug to know there is such a th in g 
now. and will have it. even if the price is 
high. The poultry breeder is com ing to 
appreciate the fact and will m eet the de­ 
m and. For invalids and am ateur farm ers 
I know of no more pleasant or profitable 
em ploym ent than raising poultry. If bee 
keeping shoula be added there will be a 
new pleasure and some sm all incom e as 
well. I can see tho tim e com ing when all 
these deserted farm s will lie turned into 
poultry ranches, and New H am pshire will 
furnish the eggs and chickens for New 
E ngland.” 
" w h a t do yon think of tho possibility of 
growing green stuff, such as sw eet corn,peas 
and beans lot- canning?” I asked. 
“it m ay pay, but I guoss there is not m uch 
in it. 'I hey have tried canning some corn 
down in Maine, lf the farm ers m ake any­ 
thing out of it the factories tail, and if the 
canners earn money the (Arm erscannot livo 
on the prices paid. As for f reen peas and 
striag beans we are too far north. The 
canners raiso these on land after a crop of 
som ething else has been taken off th at sea­ 
son. so the result is clear profit. No. I do 
not think it will pay us, though it m ight be 
tried. Dairying is hotter to my m ind.” 
“The rem edy for New H am pshire farm s,” 
sa'd Mr. Jones of Ham pton 'is to g iv eth em 
back w hat has been taken away. 
A m ort­ 
gage is bad enough, but a run-out farm is 
wore#, for after the m ortgage is caid off 
there is the sam e old exhausted land, and it 
m ust be brought rn before it can be of any 
use. These New H am pshire farm s are de­ 
serted in more wavs than one. The people 
have left, to be sure, bu t they did not go un­ 
til all the nutrition in the soil had departed. 
Those farm s are notniug hut nutshells. The 
kernels are all taken out and eaten up, and 
now the owners w ant to sell us the husks. 
If those places are to be m ad# to pay again 
they m ust he heavily dressed yeai after 
year. They are run down and need ‘spring 
m edicine.’ and the o n ly curative th at will 
do any good is plenty of fertilizers. 
" ‘I he hest thing to do is to pull down the 
buildings and let the fields grow up to 
woods. 
In IOO years or so th6 roots of the 
trees will draw up new m inerals from the 
subsoil so when the wood is cu t off the 
land will bear again. Turn the whole S tate 
out 
I n to a R I* F o re st, 
the way Austin Corbin has done up in N ew­ 
port, and by and by it will come around 
again, say about A. I). 2000, 
"So far as those farm s are concerned to­ 
day I would not take th e gift of on# if I 
were com pelled to live upon It. T he m an 
who buys one thinking he is getting a good 
trade will be dreadfully sold. 
They will do 
for sum m er boarding-houses or things of 
th a t kind. but as crop raisers they are past 
hope, Mind w hat I say. I am a farm er 
m yself.” 
As has been stated in form er letters from 
the deserted region, I w ent to the S tate not 
as a reporter, but to look up a sum m er resi­ 
dence. It was a good ruse, though I felt 
asham ed of tho deception I had to practise. 
W ithout going into details I will state th at 
this sum m er residence and sum m er board 
business ie New H am pshire is very much 
overdone. Speaking roughly, I should say 
there were five opportunities to obtain 
' reasonable board, fresh country air and 
hem e privileges” to one chance of getting a 
boarder to pav for the same. On all the 
roads are houses good, clean and sightly 
where city people can find com fort aud 
health. 
Besides these, on the slopes of 
every hill and m ountain and by every lake 
and stream side new hotels aud boarding­ 
houses are going up, and the saw and the 
ham m er m ay he heard from the Canada 
line to the Atlantic. 
Now do not m isunderstand me. 
New 
H am pshire is one of tho finest places in the 
world for a sum m er visitor. The people are 
kind. honest and intelligent. W hen they 
advertise or prom ise to do certain things 
they are very sure to deliver the goods. It 
is my opinion th a t no persoa of common 
sense who goes to New Ham pshire this 
sum m er for rest or pleasure or health will 
come away disappointed. 
T he citizens of 
ttaff G ranite State give th eir guests the 
worth of their money every time. 
But this does not contradict my original 
assertion. There are too m any places in the 
State for tbe people who are likely to go 
there, The boardmg-houst s and hotels are 
increasing more rapidly th an are the pleas- 
ure-seefcars to supply them . Here and there 
are a few popular places w ell known to the 
public th at will be crow ded as usual but 
the tim e w hen money could be macle by 
starting a new sum m er resort in New 
II a rn usu ire has gone by. 
To all who contem plate buying a deserted 
farm and getting rich by keeping sum m er 
boarders I would say, 
Don’t. 
G il l F ord. 


NO“FREAKS”OFLIGBTNING 


A W A L K IN G C O S T U M E . 


The Fluid Simply Follows 
a Natural Course. 


Jumps U 
Hails, Tin Fibs, Watch 
Chains and Such Tilings. 


Wonderful Instances of Its Power— 


Where to Stand to be Safe, 


T h e K issin g S pot o n N o te P ap er. 
(Chicago News London letter.] 
A fad in w riting paper is/ w hat is called 
lover's stationery. It is tiyb note paper deli- 
cately tinted, tbe m ost fashionable shade 
being light pink. The w ater m ark, to be 
detected bv holding the sheet up to the 
light, is a blending of two hearts pierced ny 
an arrow. 
In the lower corner of each 
fourth page (or reverse of each second half 
sheet) appears w hat at first sight looks like 
a blemish. 
But this is the charm ing feature of the 
novelty; it is the kissing spot, for here the 
correspondent presses his or her lips. aud 
thus a salute is wafted to the absent lover. 
The kissing spot is about the size of a shil­ 
ling (25-cent piece), and is covered with a 
thin, arom atic gum. th a t im parts to the lips 
a pleasing odor and taste. 
A more Ingold- 
ous hit ot m audlin sentim entality could 
hardly be devised, yet we m ust all confess 
th at it is of just such innocent and inane fol­ 
lies that th# joy of hum an life largely con­ 
sists. 


T h e S chem e F ailed . 
(Jester.] 
Flipson—Young Waggle* has got the laugh 
turned against him self in his little joke on 
the Blazes Fire Insurance Company. 
Flopson—How? 
F lipson-H e insured ROO cigars, smoked 
them . aud then sentin a d a im o n thegreund 
th at they had been destroyed by tire. 
Flopson—And they just laughed at him, 
I suppose. 
Flipson—No. They had him arrested on a 
oh am e of arson. 


[ 
Wk n a « 
c e a 
n rn \ l f \ from flat# of (tile paper. 
Wishing to Introduce OB* 
RFP 
JAYS CRAYON PORTRAITS our busine** end make nfor 


***’ ^ 
M r * I M customer*,we have decided to make this special otter. Ken ti 
■ a ma w a ug „ p,rtnr# of yourself or anv member of your family, living or dead. and we will make 
voila l.lF E .M lZ E f O K A Y O A P M R ”! H A I T F R E E D F C is A R S * IC, provided yon ex­ 
hibit it to your friends aa a sample of our work, and nee your Influence In securing us tu tu re order*. 
Place name and address on back of picture, and It vrltl be returned in periect older. We make anv 
change In picture you wish. not Interfering with the likeness. Refer to any bank In New Turk. Ad­ 
dress all mail to P A C I F I C P O R T n A I T H O U S E , B rood way T h e a tre B ld g ,New York. 


People talk about "freaks of lightning.” 
There is no such t mar as a ‘‘freak” of the 
electric fluid. The duration of a Bash is 
but one-teuth of a second, but in th a t tim e 
the fluid has picked out tho oasiest path to 
the earth and has gone over it. W hen it 
strike* a building its tortuous track from i 
roof to ground is laid out for it by tho sam e 
simple law th at guides a stream of w ater 
down the hillside. The brook winds here 
and there, always following the line of least 
resistance: the electric fluid doe* just the 
same. If a bolt were to strike a house a 
second tim e in t' e place originally struck, 
it would follow the sam e ti ack to the ground 
that it did before, provided the conditions 
wore th# same. 
It 
always 
takes 
the 
easiest 
track, 
although th at track m ay som etim es look 
very odd. One instance in particular illus­ 
trates this. It happened on Belm ont st., in 
Malden, Mass., in August of 1878. The 
house th at was struck was occupied by one 
Georgo Chapman. He was a lightning-rod 
agent and, curiously, did not have any 
rods on his house, w hich was a one-story 
cottage. Mrs. C hapm an was alone in the 
house when a heavy thunder show er cam e 
up. She was very fearful of lightning, and 
shut herself in an unfinished closet under 
the stairs. A bolt 
S ir nett a T a ll T re e 
25 feet from the house and splintered it to 
a point w ithin 12 feet of the ground; thou. 
leaving tbe tree, it sprang 25 feet to the 
corner of the house, ran along the entire 
length of the building and w ent down the 
iron sink-spout to the ground. Th# beam 
along which it ran passed through the un- 
liBisfied closet, and Mrs. C hapm an’s head 
uiust have been against it, for the boit 
passed throught her head and killed her. 
It is not probable th at a person can be 
struck by lightning and live.if he be struck 
in the nead, or if th e fluid pass down 
through the body, 
Most of the people who 
claim to have been struck by lightning are 
not hit at all. but are affected by the cur­ 
rent passing near them or are struck bv 
little currents throw n off from the m ain 
one. Every one who is in a house when it 
1* struck, naturally thinks he is hit. But 
the average sw ath cut by the fluid is but nu 
inch or two across, and a bouse m ight be 
struck a dozen tim es w ithout anybody being 
killed. 
There is an old 
three-story tenem ent 
house in Randolph. Mass., th a t is known 
Hie country round as the “lighthouse,” 
This house bas bees 
(Struck b y L lth tn in ic Six T im es 
since 1882, and thrice partly burned. Yet 
no one of the num erous tenants ha# ever 
beon killed, although tbe current has trav ­ 
ersed the house a different way each tim e. 
Out of every 2500 deaths in the U nited 
Slates, one is earned by lightning. This 
ratio has not varied m aterially in tbe last 
20 years, showing th at lightning rods are 
not of much use so long as persons are care­ 
less about exposing them selves. During a 
thunderstorm no one should sit or stand 
near an open door or window, as the cur­ 
rent of warm air i* a better conductor for 
Hie electric fluid m an tbe cold air outside. 
Early in the evening of May 22.1876, Annie 
McGJivray, living at 226 Sum ner st., E ast 
Boston, wa* struck by lightuing w hile clos­ 
ing a window bim a during a shower. She 
was thrown violently to the floor, where 
she lay for some m inutes insensible. Half 
an hour later she was seized w ith convul­ 
sion* and died at 3.30. In the sam e way 
Taylor S. C rockett was sitting at an opeu 
window during a shower in Tacom a. N. EL. 
on July 20 of the sam e year. L ightning 
struck and instantly killed him , stripping 
the flesh from one side of hts body. Mrs. 
Mary J. G raham was likewise killed in her 
kitchen doorway in Lexington. Mass., on 
June 12, 1872. The only m ark on her per­ 
son was a slig h t red spot on her bosom. In­ 
stances like these m ight be 
53u ltlp lio ii I n d e f i n i t e ly . 
T he safest place during a thunder shower 
is the m iddle of the floor ;|tb e m ost danger­ 
ous is between the kitchen stove and the 
sink. L ightning is very apt to come down 
the stove funnel, and get to the earth by 
way of the iron sink and waste-pipe. Don’t 
get under a hanging lamp, chandelier or 
gas jet. aud keen away from iron rods or 
strips of m etal of any kind. 
May a l, 1870. P. P. Perry el Hancock, 
Mass., while sitting in a neighbor’s barn to 
escape a shower, was instantly killed, tho 
lightning leaping to his head from a tin 
nail th a t hung upon a nail ust above where 
he sat. After passing through his body the 
current w ent down through th e barn floor, 
setting tire to th e building. It was burned, 
but Perry’s body was rem oved before tho 
lire gained great headway. 
.July IO, 1880, Jam es K ellner of East 
Brookfield, Mass., was instantly killed by 
lightning w hile standing at bis desk in his 
store. The lightning cam e down achim ney, 
ran along a stovepipe in the room above 
him , and w ent down through the stove,one 
leg of which rested on tho head of a bolt. 
T his bolt, passing through th e floor, was 
one of the supports of a shelf just over the 
spot where Mr. K ellner w s standing. Fol­ 
lowing this course, th e electric fluid en­ 
tered at the 
S ide of K e lln e r ’s H e a d , 
just above the right ear, and cam e out on 
the opposite side of the body through the 
foot. The entrance m ark looked very m uch 
like the m ark from a rifle bullet. Th# foot 
bled a little. 
If out of doors during a show er, one 
should never seek shelter at th e foot of a 
tree. It is a m ost dangerous place. A party 
of IO were sitting under a tree near the 
Town House in Abington, Mass., on June 
2 i). 1875, A stroke of lightning shattered 
the tree and killed John O’Brien, one of the 
party. 
The others, although prostrated, 
soon recovered. 
Aug. 6, 1875. F rank K ilrai» of Boston, 
w hile hoeing potatoes on a farm in Shrews­ 
bury. was instantly killed by lightning. 
The electris current entered the back of the 
head, separated at tho neck, and cam e out 
of the body ta three places. Two other 
young m en. who stood w ithin IO feet of 
nim, were stunned, but escaped serious in­ 
jury. 
A telegraph office is not a very desirable 
refuge during a shower. T here was a vio­ 
lent thunderstorm a t R eidville, Mass,. 
July 12. 1876. At 4.10 p. rn., Miss Lillie 
Ciapp. telegraph operator a t the railroad 
station, was standing near the instrum ent, 
the wire boing disconnected, 
Her sister 
and the station agent were in the room. A 
Dolt followed the telegraph w ire into the 
room, 
C h ip p ed a P iece 
from the table on which the instrum ent 
rested, and then entered Miss Clapp’s neck 
just beneath the left ear, instantly killing 
her. H er neck and shoulders were slightly 
burned, and a sm all black m ark was copar­ 
ent at the spot w here tbe lightning entered 
her body. A gold chain about her neck was 
broken to pieces. It is a certainty th a t the 
string of gold beads attracted the electric 
fluid? 
Five houses on Friend st. rn Gloucester, 
Mass., were struck in quick succession on 
the afternoon of July 21, 1878. In the 
house of John Byers, two women, Mrs. Julia 
M cl’hee ana Mtr. George Byers, were in­ 
stantly killed. They were blackened apout 
the head and breast. Mrs. K ate Rice, who 
was in the room w ith them , was badly 
burned on one arm . and ber child, sitting in 
h er lap. was stunned. 
An unusually heavy electric 6torm passed 
over New E ngland Aug. IO, 1878. Dozeus 
of buildings were burned and scores of cat­ 
tie were killed. F ortunately there was no 
loss of life, but Beme rem arkably narrow 
escapes are recorded. 
In Ham ilton, Mass., 
tbe bolt truck a botel in which a party of 
150 excursionists were sitting at 
din­ 
ner. 
It 
danced 
along 
the 
mop 
hoard of the dining room. One young matt 
was standi»g against the wall. The bolt 
tore the sole from one of bis shoes and ta t­ 
tered the bottoms of his trouser legs. No 
one was hurt, but a panic ensued which 
broke up the dinner. 
In the sam e shower a bolt struck the 
houee of Beuiatnin Goodwin at Marblehead. 
His three children were in the parlor play­ 
ing w ith the dog. 
T is * Slog w a s K l l l e l , 
but the children were unharm ed. 
The house of Jam es Donaldson in Salem 
was also struck, and the n ex t day, w hen 
Mrs. Donaldson took her pocketbook from 
a dress pocket in a closet she found th a t its 
contents, $63 m bills, had been burned to a 
crisp. There was also some silver in the 
pocketbook that, doubtless, had attracted 
the electric current. 
There are scores of persons who have been 
“struck by lightning” 
aad 
have lived. 
Probably three-fourths of these were more 
sc red than hurt, aud nearly all the others 
were struck by so rn# aide current. For light 
currents accom pany the m ain current in its 


earthw ard courso, extending over a radius 
of ntanv feet from the m ain bolt These, 
w hile com paratively weak. ara yet strong 
enough to stun or otherwise affect a person 
through whose body they pass. 
For Instance. Aug. 14 1872. a bolt struck 
Lothrop & Co.’a trowel works at Sharon. 
Mass., passing through the building to 
the ground. A wrench was struck from a 
m an’s hand. 
A nother m an was throw n 
from hi* stool to the floor. 
A girl was 
throw n down and so blinded th a t she could 
not see for more than an hour. June 29, 
1873, Col. Ru sell H. Con well, the biog­ 
rapher. 
W a * S l a t * T e m p o r a r i l y D e a f 
by a bolt w hich passed through his house. 
In South Canaan, Conn , July 17. 1866, a 
little girl IO years Ola was prostrated bv a 
sim ilar shock, while standing on a veranda 
with one hand on a tin conductor th at led 
down from tho ©at es. The electric current 
struck the roof, ripping up the slate, and 
m en parsed down the tin conductor, which 
was full of water. The pipe did not seem to 
be injured, but the child’s hand, arm and 
breast appeared as if scalded, and on the 
breast was a blister about as large as a cent. 
She was prostrated and rendered insensi­ 
ble. but was restored b r tile use of cold 
water. 
Yet it is indisputable th at persons are 
sometimes struck by the full force of the 
electric fluid and live. In such cases, how­ 
ever, it will be louud th a t the current in 
no instance enters tho body, but passes 
down the clothing via tbe collar studs, 
w atch chain, pocket knife and other con­ 
ductors. In such passage the flesh is often 
badly burned. 
June l l 1874, lightning struck a tree on 
South 
W ator st. 
iu 
New Bedford. 
It 
stripped a line of bark from tho tree down 
to a point Av© feet from tho ground. Then 
it loran ; across the sidewalk to a nail in 
the fence, and so on into the eat th. There 
was a young woman on the sidew alk just a t 
that point and she foil senseless. A free 
application of cold w ater restored her to 
consciousness, and theti it wa-< discovered 
th at hor dress was burned at tbe shoulder, 
and th at 
H e r C o l t e r B m * w a * B r o k e n . 
The steel b utkle th at fastened a bretelle 
to her dress a t the shoulder was torn off. 
Jn this case it would appear th at the light­ 
ning used the m etal buckle as a stepping­ 
stone in its path from the troe to the nail in 
the fence. 
So. Aug. IR, 1875, T.owery H unter’.* house 
in Southington. Conn., was struck, th* bolt 
flowing down the chim ney into the room 
where Mrs. H unter was standing. It tore 
tho clothing from one side of her body and 
ripped the sole from one shoe. Y’et she re­ 
covered. T he steel in her corsets and the 
nails in her shoes form ed an easier con­ 
ductor than her body. 


BASE BALL RECORD. 


The B attin g and Fielding of th e P lay ers' 
League and th e N ational League to 
the Close of June 21. 
The following is the standing of the 
national and players’ league clubs up to 
and including June 2 1 ; 
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H ow th e V irg in ia n s R a ise th e D eli­ 
cious C rop. 
The sw eet potato crop requires some little 
attention the year round, but the work is 
never heavy and is brisk only during the 
planting and harvest seasons, says a w riter 
in the Sun. The planter begins to prepare 
for the n ex t year’s crop in m idsum m er by 
cutting eight-inch sprouts from the grow ­ 
ing vines. These he buries in pretty poor 
soil som ewhere handy to the house and 
leaves them there, keeping th e weeds away 
from them , however, until they have pro- 
(luted a crop of fingerlings, or little pota­ 
toes the size of a m an’s finger. These he 
gather* and stores away in a shed or barn 
by burying them in w hat he calls pine shat. 
the long. wiry leaves raked up in the pine 
woads. T here tbe little potatoes He until 
March, Then the planter rakes them out 
and puts them in a bed. 
The soil is dug out of a hillside (the hill* 
are very low in this county) th a t slopes to 
the south until a wide trench a foot deep is 
made. Into this he shovels barnyard m anure 
and packs it down until it i* eight inches 
deep. T hen he covers the m anure w ith two 
inches of black mold, brought from the 
woods. If the w eather is cold he m ay w et 
the bed w ith boiling water. 
On the mold 
be lays the fingerlings so th a t they are 
about half an inch apart all over the bed, 
and then covers them w ith two inches more 
of tbe black mold. T hen around the trench 
he builds a shallow box w ith a window- 
glass cover, ju st as hotbeds are arranged 
around New York. Though th e wind may 
be cold, the sun is warm , and th e tem pera­ 
ture in the bed rises. T he little potatoes 
sprout right speedily, and th e farm er m ust 
needs bum p him self to prepare the fields by 
the tim e the plants are ready. 
Behind the boss, who w alks off the patch, 
come th e hands to plant, F irst there i* a 
m an or a woman or a big boy w ith a little 
scoop-shaped trowel. This hand straddles 
tho ridge, and, jabbing th e trow el into the 
soft earth between the footm arks, draw s it 
back tow ard him self three or lour inches, 
form ing a little trench. R ight alongside Is 
a boy or a girl w ith a basketful of shoots 
from the little potatoes in the hotbeds. The 
youngster hands a shoot to tho man. who 
drops it into the little trench he has made, 
and goes on to repeat tho operation m idway 
between the next two footmark*. Behind 
this pair comes a hand w ith a bucket of 
w ater and a cup. Each plant aud little 
trench is m oistened w ith a cup of water. 
I ast of all comes one. who, straddling the 
ridge, stoops down, and w ith hts bands 
draws tile earth up over the plant, but does 
not pat it down. 
Farm ers say th at one gang of handB can 
plant a five-acre o a tch jn a day. 
In July the harvest begins, and it is a 
golden harvest, w orth gathering. A short 
crop is 60 barrels to the acre, and a good 
one IOO barrels, w hile exceptional land and 
exceptional seasons produce such crops as 
m ay not ne told of w ithout exciting incre­ 
dulity. A N orthern farm er would pay for 
his farm out of every crop, and live well. 
At Onancock, alone. I J«)0.OOO barrels 
were sold lase season, while tho shipm ents 
from even the least-favored villages were 
num bered bv the thousand. 
Every day 
two tram s of freight cars roll up over tbe 
Cape C harles route. 
They stop a t every 
station, and grow w ith the stops, until at 
last th e locom otives can handle no more. 


T h e L ig h tn jn z -R o d Benson. 
[.Electrical W orld.J 
Now is the tim e for inhabitants of the 
rural districts to conjure up the annual 
thunder storm Rcare and invoke the shade 
of Ben F ranklin by converting houses and 
barns into the sem blance of colossal m etal­ 
lic porcupines. Scoffing neighbors console 
them w ith jeers, but perhaps erect wooden 
rods to scare away th a t “hardy perennial,” 
tile lightning-rod agent. Som ething is to 
be said on both sides of th e question. It is 
quite certain th at a well-grounded netw ork 
of conductors will avert to a very great ex­ 
tent danger from lightning, but it is ex­ 
trem ely likely th a t th e sam e result is not 
attainable by the average rod th a t thrusts 
its point a few inches above the chim ney 
top. It is well to rem em ber th at a few tall 
trees around a house form a very efficient 
and artistic system th at is always 
well 
grounded and never needs overhauling, 


L ong S ervice. 
(New York Weekly.] 
Em ploym ent agent—See here! how is 
this? You stayed two weeks in your last 
place. How did th a t happen? 
Dom estic—Sure, Oi dunno. OI m usht av 
o v e rsle p t meself. 


S L O W E R ! S W E E T J U N E . 


[New York Tribune.] 
Blower, sweet June, 
Each step more #low, 
Linger and loiter a* you go: 
Linger a little while to dream, 
Or gee yourself In yonder stream. 
n y not acres* the summer sol 
Sweet Jut)*! beslow . 
Blower, sweet June! 
Oh, slower yet; 
It is so long since we have met, 
Bo long ere we shall meet again. 
Let the few days that still remain 
De longer, longer, as they flow, 
Sweet June! beslow . 
Slower, aweet June! 
And slower still. 
Let all your matchless beauty thrill 
My soul! Stretch out this day so bright, 
Ear. far along midsummer'* heigh!, 
Till sunset buck to sunrise glow, 
Sweet Jane! beslow. 
Slower, sweet June! 
Yes, walt awhile. 
The meadow star* look up and smile 
Thar, you are here; tho grasses bend 
Their heAds to greet their dearest friend, 
And say, ‘‘She taught us how’to grow.” 
Sweet June! be slow. 
Slower, sweet June! 
Your footsteps bear 
An echoing gladness everywhere. 
Tile robin hear* it in his nest. 
And answers, “June, dear June, is best.” 
The rippling brooks your presence know. 
Sweet June! be slow. 
Slower, sweet June! 
Turn on your track 
And send your fragrant blossoms back; 
Give me one violet more, I pray; 
One apple blossom. one Illy spray. 
Teach one more rosebud how to blow. 
Sweet June! be slow. 
Slower, sweet Juno! 
Again I cry; 
She does not stop to say goodby. 
But toward the north, or toward the south 
She tu n is; I seek her rosy mouth 
For one more kiss. 
I press the air 
Aud know, alas! she is not there. 


COSSITMPTIOIl S U R E L Y C U R E D . 
To THI: K,DITCH— 
Please Inform your readers that I have a positive 
remedy for above-named disease. 
By its timely use 
thousands of hopeless cases have been permanently 
cured. I shall be glad to send two bottles of my 
remedy free to any of your readers who have con­ 
sumption lf they will send me their express and P.O. 
addresses. Respectfully. 
T. A. SLOCUM, M .U., 181 Pearl st., NewYork. 
wy28t Ja8 


FOR MEN 0V(LY! 
Tailing MANHOOD: 
Nerve un Debility: 
Jody k Kind:Effects 
cesses in Old-Young, 


A DfkCITHfB ioT Lost or Failing MANHOOD 
A rUJM I IVC General and Nervous Debilii 
f l T T t } *37 Weakness cf Body I 
V U XU JLI of Error or Excesses 
__ 
R obust, Noble Manhood fa ll; R estored. Hew ta Enlarge sud 
S trengthen Week, Undeveloped O rgeat and P arts o f Hedy. 
Absolutely (infilling Home Treatm ent—R esents In a day. 
Men Testify from 47 Stntcs, T errito ries A Foreign C osntrlet. 
T onennw rltelhe >■. 
Honk, Full ovolo nation A p roofs malled 
(sealed)!!**. Address ERIE MEDICAL CO.,BUFFALO. N.* 
Wy26t Ja22 
I CURE FITS ! 
When I say cars I do not moan merely to atop thorn 
for a time and then have them return again. 
I mean s 
radical cure, I have made tho disease of FITS, EPIL­ 
EPSY or FALLING 
warrant my 
others have 
warrant my remedy to ours the woi 
failed is no 
f study. I 
Because 
--- 
- ----------to reason for not now receiving a 
our*. 
Send at ono# for a treatise and a Free Bolti* 
pf my infallible remedy. Give Exprees and Post Offloe. 
IL G . RUOT. ill. C..1B3 F o u l tit, h o w Y u k . 
wy38t JaS 


C atches 


CH IC H E S T E R ’S ENGLISH 
PENNYROYAL PILL8. 
REO CROSS DIAMOND BRAND. 
Safe,* urn and always reliable. Ladles, 
ask b r s g f lit far Diamond Brand, 
in rod metallic: boxes, sealed With bine 
ribbon. T ake ap other. Swad 4fe(at psi 
for j>a,tlontare and “lle lle f Her Ladles,” 
in falter, by rotors mal*. A'aro* Pawer. 
Chcns’l <5#.. M aili/(aa Ii*., PkU a., P a. 
wy62t o9 
AG EN TS! 
EVERY AGENT who wants to know what tesetl, 
and hew to make the most m oneyln bis business 
must read th* A G E N T S ’ J O U R N A L . 
It 
contains articles on canvassing and business topioK 
advertisements of agent*' good* of all kina*, t h * 
Latest N ovelties. 
Every number Is worth many 
time* the year’s 
wytf m y ll 
for stamp, 
street. Boston. 
TO WEAK 
MEN 
buffering from the effects of youthful errors, early 
decay, wasting weakness, lost manhood, eto., I will 
send a valuable treatise (sealed) containing full 
particulars for home cure. F R E E of charge. 
A 
splendid medical w ork; should be read Dy every 
man who is nervous and debilitated. 
Address 
P r o f . F . C. F O W L E S , M o o d u s , C o n n . 
w yly o29 
Manhood 
RESTORED. 
Remedy Free.—A victim 
of youthful Imprudence, 
causing Prem ature Docay, Nervous Debility, Lost 
Manhood, Ao„ having tried In vain every known reme­ 
dy, has discovered a glmplo means of self-cure, whioh 
he will send (sealed) FREE to his fellow-sufferers. 
Address, J. H. REEVES, .' «• Box 3890, New York City- 
wy41t 09 


L O O K 
H E R E 
AGENTS 
and F a r m e r * w ith no ex p erien ce m a k e R8 .B0 
ir d u rin g sp are tim e, A .D . B a te s . IMW. 
C ovington, K y., prtade HSI o n e 
YO can you. Proof* ani 


an h o u r d u rin g sp are tim e. 
R obbins A ve., C ovington, K y., m ade HSI o n e 
ou. r f 
d a y . SSI o n o w e e k , 
catalogue free. J. E. SHEPARD 4 CO., C incinnati,0. 
eowylflt 02 


X A ! S S A l f M A N H O O D , early deoay and 
V V Ca ly \ ETV abuse, Impotency, lost vigor, and 
health fully restored. Varicocele cured. Parts en­ 
larged, strengthened. New home treatise sent free 
and sealed. 18 prize medal*. Address 
L K C L A N C H E I N S T I T U T E , 
Je8 w y ly 
148 and 148 W illiam st., N. Y. 


YOU CAN MAKE MONEY 
By getting your friends and neighbors to 
subscribe to Tbe Globe. If you cannot get 
subscribers yourself, your wife, son or daugh­ 
ter can do so in t&elr leisure hours, and carn 
an honest penny. The Globe gives the largest 
commission ever paid on a dollar weekly. 


S T O O T * ® ® ' s s s m p s ® 
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JO BS MILLARD write* from Odin. I 
Marc. lad.. Ka*. 30,-DyW ’s BsardB 
Eiiglrha* pre*! AA*«I a heavj inovtstaoheg 
«o my upper lip i« i weeks. 
My ft 
w u entirely iBWvtk B u rred * moi 


awa tho beer isnt beard, and! 
wk*. Warranted. la N atl* 


F T metal ca*©*, ready for tx**. GoanpUto 
inedy hr mail, only 24o, la stamp* of 
...Hit. Wort iv (oat time* tbi# #»«««*. 
Saith Mod. Ce.. Palatine.Ills. 
eow28t *4 
SM SI H 
I r n B m M E S S Mid lire * ttiU « .a re d by 
O 
B P 
i m 
K l r«ii'*Y*VISIBLE TUSULXB l i l t 
m a w H 
i D n t m 
CUSHIOXH. tth liM n b » r d , Com­ 
fo rtab le, Sufeemfnl whvr* alt R .m .dlea fall. IU’,C d book A 
(.n e ts XBKS. Addrest IT. HISCOX, 853 B edw ay. New la rk 
w v39t d ll 
o p s y w 
WaoW cured. B r . 


M o rp h in © H a b it cu red In 
IO ti) 2 0 days. 
N o p ay till 
J . S te p h e n s , L e b a n o n ,# . 
w yly (111 


A G E N T S w anted.$1 an hour. 60 new articles. Cat 
lilogue aud sample free. C. K. M arshall. Lockport, N, 
Y. 
eowSOt o30 
P 
O R T E A N D , the most prosperous city Sn the 
U. 8. Values rapidly advancing. Monev loaned, 
invested or handled for non-residents. 
We have 
made more money for Investors than any other com­ 
pany on the Pacific coast. Facts and figures on ap­ 
plication. For reference or any particulars relative 
to Portland or Oregon, address the Oregon Land 
Co., Hotel Portland, Portland, Or. 
w y lt 
A - W A E E S T R E E T M A W U A E free, tx- 
• plaining best methods of stock speculation; 
margin operations conducted on £60 to 6*000, 
"options” $0. 80 day*, BIO each IO shares. 8. J. 
PROK So OO., 6ti Broadway, New York. wySt M i 
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To 
Yearly 
Subscribers 
Only. 


Aware of the general demand 
for a handsome and reliable 
tim ekeeper at the lowest price 
consistent with perfection in 
m ovem ent and richness In ease, 
THE W EEKLY GLOBE has 
been seeking, for some time, a 
watch that it could unreserved­ 
ly recommend to its subscribers 
as just the one they needed and 
would be pleased with. 
It is 
j?latl to be able to announce 
that it has recently found such 
a watch in the one described in 
two styles below, and to be able 
to guarantee it as the hest and 
cheapest watch ever originated 
in this country. It has conclud­ 
ed a private arrangement by 
which it offers below both 
watches at nearly one-half tho 
price at which they can he pro­ 
cured of any retail dealer. 
These watches at these low 
prices can lie secured by yearly 
subscribers 
only 
to 
T H E 
W EEK LY GLOBE. 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER 
SHOULD OWN CNE. 


READ THE DESCRIPTIONS CAREFULLY. 
A GOLD 
STOP WATCH 


POR ONLY 


$ 1 2 . 0 0 . 


DESCRIPTION OF GOLD WATCH. 
It is the genuine gold “filled” or ‘'reinforced” 
case, and patented, and made only by half a dosen 
manufacturers, and is the same for use and wear 
as the solid gold case, and may ho so considered 
and treated. 
Even the costliest watches on the 
market now have them, on aooount of their 
greater strength. 
With each watoh there goes a guarantee by the 
Manhattan Watch Company to keep it in order 
for one year free of all charge. 
The ’little post on the left hand stops and starts 
the watoh: the little post on the right hand turns 
the hands, setting the watoh. 
It need never he 
opened. It is a ratchet stem winder, fnll jewelled 
balanoe movement, and as good a timekeeper as 
any man wants. 
The back of this watch is exquisitely engraved 
by hand. 
Stop Watch in Oxidized Silver 


FOR ONLY 
$7.00. 


DESCRIPTION 
OF SILVER WATCH, 
Only $7.00. 


The f&oe of this watoh is preoisely the same aa 
that of the gold watoh, and the movement is pre* 
oisely the same. 
The different between th# 
two watches is only in the case. The latter is of 
oxidised silver, acid eaten, very neat and quaint. 
The movement is the quick train, with straight 
line lever escapement, with a dlreot acting hand­ 
set that permits aocnrate setting, and will not 
allow the hands to move out of position while sot 
ting. In the sweep seoond movement the second 
hand is run direct from tho movement train, en< 
Suring perfeot motion, while the dial train and 
hands are run by a friction pillion from a side oem 
tre. This gives all the advantages in time-keep( 
ing qualities of the most delicately adjusted and 
expensive movement. 
F&oh watch is put up in a neat box, padded, ie 
carry it safely through the mails. In the box are 
direotions for setting the hands and regulating 
the watch, with the name of the person at the 
factory who tested and packed it. If on receipt 
of the watch it does not regulate or keep time, or 
is found out of order in any way, it is to be re* 
turned to the Manhattan Watoh Company, Ko., 
234 Broadway, and it will either be put in per­ 
feot condition or a new one sent, FBEE OF ALI*j 
CHARGE, This guarantee is good for one year, 
during whioh the company agrees to keep th# 
watoh in perfeot running order free of all charge. 
The silver oase has a direot instead of a ratchet 
stem-wind, and snap-back instead of a sorew 
hack, The grmantee is the same for both, foi 
the movements are the same. 
BOTH WATCHES, in time-kesping, appearanca 
and durability, equal to the best. 
The GOLD STOP WATCH costs $12. 
The SILVER STOP WATCH costs $7. 
The GOLD STOP WATOH given to sender o( 
25 subscribers and $25. 
The SILVER STOP WATCH given to sender 
of IO subscribers and $16. 
Expenses of delivery prepaid. 
Address 
THE WEEKLY GLOBE, 
Boston, XatSv 
- - 
^ 


